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HE Author of this Book is fo well known, 
that it would be altogether ncedleſs to 
give any Account of him in this Place, 
2 A, for the Bock it ſelf, it has always been 
MAL I looked upon as one of the perfefteſt Pieces 
SS of his Writings, and one of the nobleſt 

— Syſtems of Moral! Precepts, that have ever 
been left us by the ancient Heathens ; and not without 
Reaſon : There appears all along in it ſo great a Love and 
| Concern for V,rtue, which he recommends to his Son with 
all imaginable Earneſtneſs; ſo deep a Senſe of the Obligations 
to Honeſty and Averſion for every thing that is contrary to 
it; ſuch an admirable Inclination for the Virtues of Plain- 
neſs, Truth, and Sincerity; and ſuch a generous Contempt 
of all ſhuffling, mean, and under-hand Dealings; ſuth 
Piety 1owaras his native Country, and hearty Concern: for 
the Calamities it groaned under, and withal, ſo much 
Hatred and Deteſtation for theſe Men, who had been the 
Caufes of its Misfortunes; and, in a Mord, ſo many excel- 
lent Rules of Life, with reference to our Duty either to God 
or Men, and to theſe in their ſeveral Capacities and Relati- 
ons, whether of Kindred, Friends, or Benefactors, as haze 
juſtly recommended it to the Eſteem of all the World, and. 
given it the firſt Place among the eminent and moſt ceiebra- 
ted Writings of this Kind, The Scope and Deſign of it, in 
bis own Words, is, To lay down ſeme Directions and Pre- 
2 ce>rs 
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cepts of good Living, according to which, upon all Occaſions, 


Men ought to govern their Lives and Actions; ſo that what- 
ever State of Liſe a Man is in, whether Publick or Private, 
of Governour or Governed, of Proſperity or Adwerſity, of 
old Age or Youth, he will here find Rules how he ought to 
demean himſelf in any of thoſe Capacities ; and will be 
told what that is, which the Dignity and Excellence of his 
own Nature requires in regard to himſelf, and what the ſe- 
wveral Sorts of Alliance or Society among Men demand, in 
relation to other Peopie: So that while other Parts of Learn- 
ing and Knowledge are moſt times confined either to certain 
Ages, certain Times, or certain Places, this is of general 
and univerſal Uſe ; it is (as our Author ſays upon another 
Subject) neceſſary for Youth as well as old Age; it directs 
in Proſperity as well as in Adverſity; it is a Delight to us 
at home, anda Companion for us abroad; Pernoctat no- 
biſcum, peregrinatur, ruſticatur. 

It was principally deſigned for the Uſe of his own Son, 
whom he had ſent to Athens for the Benefit of Study, while 
all things were in Diſorder and Confuſion at Rome, afier 
PoupEr's Defeat in the Pharſalian Field; but he tells us 
he has purpoſely framed it in ſuch a Manner, as that it 
might be equally ſerviceable to all other People. The Time of 
its writing was after Cæsak was killed, when Marx 
ANTHONY and his Adherents had got the Power into their 


Hands, and CIckko (as he complains at the Beginning of 


the third Book) was by wicked Arms driven away from the 
City, and forced to betake himſelf to his privateRetirements. 
Lt this T:me he thought to have gone to Athens to his Son, 
and was accordingly on his Fourney, when he was called 
bac again by the loud Cries of his Country, as he intimates 
m the Concluſion of this Diſcourſe, and explains more at 
large in the Beginning of his firſt Philippick, He returned 
te Rome upon this Recall, but found things very d fferent 


from what he expected when he came thither : Hereupon he 


withdrew himſelf io his Houſes in the Country, reſolving to 
wait for ſome fitter Opportunity of being ſerviceable to the 
Republic. From this Retirement he ſent theſe Precepts in 
writing to hi; Son, which he deſigned to have given him by 
Word of Mouth, had he arrived at Athens. The r 
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PREFACE. iii 
he proceeds in, is this which follows. After a ſhort Dif 
courſe by way of Preface to his Son, and fixing the right 
Notion of the Subject he is to treat about, he endeavours to 
beget in him a Love of Honeſty, by repreſenting it as ami- 
able and commendable in it ſelf, and agreeable to the Nature 
and Reaſon of Mankind. He divides it into four Parts, or 
general Heads, Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude, and Tem- 
perance, which are uſually called the four Cardinal Vir- 
tues; and diſcourſes in order upon every one of them, with 


all their ſeveral Species or Branches, and the Vices that 


ſtand in oppoſution to them. And this he does, not ma dry 
and ſcholaſtical Manner, by enquiring nicely wherein ihe 
ſtrict Nature of the feveral Virtues conſiſts, and which of 
their oppoſite Vices they are neareſt to, (which my Lord 
Bacon ſomewhere very ingeniouſiy obſerves, is li ea Maſier's 
ſetting a Boy a Copy to write aſter, without ever ſheuing 
kim how he ſhould make his Letters) but by laying down 


ſuch Rules under each of theſe Heads, as may direct Men in 


the Practice of the Duties required of them, Aff erwards 
he compares them with one another, and ſhews in what 
Order they are to be performed by us; as Juſtice for Ex- 
ample, before Knowledge, Fortitude, c. All theſe 
Virtues, when taken together, make up the general Notion 
of Honeſtum; and when taken ſeparately, are ſo many 


Branches or diſtin Members of it. 


But ſeeing ſomething elſe — de Virtue or Honeſty 5, 


; 
zeceſſarily requiſite, or at lea 7605 and convenient, for 
our Well-being here; ſuch as are the Comforts and Conve- 
niencies of Life, viz, Riches, Glory, Honours, Succeſs in 
Buſineſs, & c. which are all comprehended under the Notion 
of the Word Profit ; therefore in the ſecond Book he endea- 
wours to ſhew how theſe are to be obtained: And having 
made it appear, That all the Advantages Men enjoy, and 
the Evils they endure, are principally owing to Men them- 


felves, from thence he infers, That the Way whereby we 


may obtain the former, and avoid the latter, is to procure 
the Endaavours of Men on our Side, ſo as to have them 
ready to aſſiſt us upon Occaſion. This he ſhews can be done 
no other way, than by performiug thoſe Duties which Ho- 
nelly requires of us; viz. by Prudence and Wiſdom, by 


Juſtice and Integrity in our Words and Actions, where- 
9% Men are drawn to place their Truſt and Confidence in 
us; (where alſo he particularly ſhews, that Pretending 
and Hypocriſy can never get a Man any laſting Honour) by 
Kindnels and Beneficence, Courteſy and Affability, 
which beget in Men a Love and Affection towards us; 
and laſtiy, by Fortitude, Contempt of Money, +. 
which are Virtues that draw Men to Wonder and Admi- 
ration, and make them think us Perſons that really de- 

{erve to be promoted. FS 
But becaufe Riches, Honours, Power, and the lite, 
which ſeem to be @ Projit and Advantage to us, may 
often inter ere with Virtue and Duty, which really are 
ſuch; therefore in the third Book he endeaveurs to ſhew, 
How a good Man ought to carry himſelf in ſuch a Caſe; 
and makes it appear, that Riches, Honours, Kingdoms, and 
Empires are far from being truly an Advantage to any Man, 
whenever they are gotten ly unla uiſul Means; and that no 
honeſt Man would do any thing that is contrary to Con- 
{cience or Honeſty, tho' ſure to obtain even the whole World 
by it. All which he builds upon this Foundation, That 
the Goods of the Soul, viz. Virtue and Honeſty, are, 
if not the ozly, yet infinitely the greateſt Goods; (which 
is a Principle allowed of by all the wiſer Philoſophers :) From 
whence it muſt follow, that whoever parts with theſe upon 
the Account of any Riches, or other ſeeming advantage, be 
it never ſo great, muſt needs be a Loſer; for he forfeits 
a greater for the ſake of a leſs Good, and in hopes of get- 
ting a ſeeming, deprives himſelf of a real Intereſt. Here 
he goes over each of the Virtues mentioned in the firſt Book, 
and froves that nothing can be a Mans true Profit, tho 
it ſhould bring him all the appearing Advantages in the 
Wirld, and tho” he were ſure to keep it ſecret ſrom the 
Eyes of all Men, and even of the Gods themſelves, that 
in contrary to the Duties of Prudence and Fuſtice, of For- 
titude and Moderation. In aWord, here are Rules for the 
Government of our Lives in relation to God, our Neigh- 
bours, and Ourſelves, ſuch as are deſervedly admired in 
a Heathen, and might have well become even a Chriſtian 
Writer. He tells us, that to procure the Favour of the 
Former, we muſt live 4 religious and holy Life : That, as 
i0 
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PREFACE, v 


to the Second, there is an Alliance or Sotiety between all 


Mankind, whereby each Particular is obliged to do his beſts, 
toward promoting the Happineſs and Welfare of the whole 
Body, and rather to die than do another any Injury : That, 
as to Ourſelves, we ſhould always conſider the Dignity 
and Excellence of our reaſonable Nature, and take Care 
that we never be guilty of any Action, that may any wiſe 
ſtain or unbecome its Honour: This, as he goes on, will 
quickly teach us, how baſe a thing it is to diſſolve in Luxury, 
Softneſs, &c, —— Thus have I endeavoured to preſent the 


"Reader with a general View of this incomparable Treatiſe : 


Should I proceed to tell him, that ſome of the moſt eminent 
Mriters in t he World have owed great Part of their Ceedit 


0 it; that the Sanderſons, Grotiuſes, Puffendorfs, &c. 


are particularly obliged to it for their Skill in determin- 
ing moral Gaſes, perhaps he ſhould think me rather zeal- 


ous, than impartial, in my Account if it; tho I can aſſure 


him it is no more than what is ſtrittly true. The firſt 
of thoſe great Perſons (as the Writer of his Life tells us) had 
it all by Heart; and how much uſe the two latter have 
made of it, I leave thoſe to judge who have been con ver- 
fant with their Writings, — But the Book can much bet- 
ter recommend it ſelf by its own true Vaine, than I can 
do by any thing I am able to ſay of it; thuher therefore 
I. all reer ine Reader for his further Satisfaction, after 
1 have told him in a few Words, what has been attemp- 
ted in this new Tranſlation, 

Thave endeavoured to expreſs what I conceived to be the 
Senſe and Meaning of the Author, in as full and compre- 
henſive Words as I was able, attending all along to the 
principal Scope and Deſign of his Diſcourje, rather than to 
the particular Words and Expreſſions. I have taken Care 
however to let none of his Words eſcape, without giving 
the Senſe of them in our own Language; ſo far from that, 
as that 1 rather expect to be condemned, on the other 
Hand, for explaining ſome of them a great deal too much, 
and ſpending a Line perhaps, or more, in that, which the 
Author * in but one ſingle Word: But whoever 
conſiders the Nature of the Latin Tongue, and our Au- 
thor's way of writing, eſpecially in this Book, will eaſily 
perceive that it was neceſſary for me to do. ſo, * 
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vi PREFACE. 
the Engliſh would have been almoſt as hard to be under- 


flood as the Latin: For the Truth of which ] refer the 
Reader to Chap. 35, 36, 37. Book, 1, zt to name 


innumerable other Places. I have had a peculiar Eye ail 


along to the Method of the Liſtourſe, and the Connexion 
or Dependance of one Part of it upon another; which be- 
cauſe it is oftentimes very obſcure, I have generally added the 
diſtinguiſhing Terms of firſt, ſecond, &c, and where that 
could not be done, have ſometimes added a Line perhaps, 
to ſhev! how he paſſes from one thing to another: But 
this 1 have generally told the Reader of, or elſe have prin- 
ted what is ſo added in a different Letter; as may be ſeen 
at the Beginning of Chap. 6. and the End of Chap. 5. 
Book 1. As to ſome things, that are of little or no Con- 
ſequence toward underſtanding the Author, as if I have 
tranſlated Cæ na, Dinner; Hominis honorati & prin- 


cipis, a Gentleman, or a Perſon of Honour; Convivium, 


ſitting at a Table, and over a Glaſs of Wine, & c. or if 
in a philoſophicai Diſcourſe, as this is, I have ſometimes 
made uſe of an unuſual Word, I ſuppoſe they will be coun» 
ted not unwarrantable Liberties, but ſuch as are commou- 
y taken by Tranſlators. If in the Main I have kit up- 
on the true Senſe and Meaning of my Author, and ex- 
zreled it in ſuch clear and intelligible Terms, as may make 
the Reader ſee what is the Force of his Arguments, rns 
Reaſonableneſs of his Precepts, the Fitneſs of his ſeveral 
Illuſtrations and Examples, with thoſe other Virtues which 
have rendred this Book ſo deſervedly famous, 1 have ob- 
tained what I principally deſigned by this Attempt, 
Ihave gone according to that Diviſion of Chapters which 
is uſually received, becauſe the Book has been quoted ac- 
cording to it, and to have made any Alteration would 
but have bred Confuſion. I have put before each Chapter 
a Summary of what is contained in it ; and to the whole 
have ſubjoined an Index, referring to the principal Mat- 
ters that are mentioned in the Book. The Notes which 
went along with the former Impreſſions, are here 2 
ly omitted; that thoſe who do not need them, may have 
Turry's OFFICES pure and entire, in'a ſmall Volume; 
but are intended to be printed again in due time, for the 


Benejit of others, I have made ſome uſe of Sir R. 
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PREFACE. vij 


L'EsTRANGE's Engliſh, and eſpecially Mr. Du B,'s French 
Tranſlation ; which 1 gratefully acknowledge.. In fine, I 
am ſure my Deſign was commendable ;. the Succeſs of it 
1 muſs leave to the Reader's Judgment: I ſhalt only ſay, 
That as ] look for no Honour from any thing I can do, 
more eſpecially of this Nature; ſo 1 hope that however 1 
may expect a Pardon, 
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The FIRST BOOK. 
CHAP. I. 


Cicero exhorts his Son, a young Student at Athens, no: 
to forget his Latin, tho he was in a Greek Univer- 
ſity; but to mix the Studies of both thoſe Languages, 
and alſo learn to write both as a Philoſopher and an Ora- 
tor. To this Purpoſe he adviſes him to read his Works, 
as having equaily written in each of thoſe Kinds, which 
none of the Grecians had ever done. But he modeſily 
adds, That he thinks they could. have done it, but that 
they applied themſelves wholly to one of them, 


Dear Son MaRCus, 
eo! after a Year's Study under Cxa- 
2 rrppus, and that at ſuch a Place as 
Athens, you cannot but have abun- 
dantly fnrniſhed your ſelf with Know- 
ledge in the Doctrines and Rules 
of Philoſophy; having had the Ad- 
vantage of ſo eminent a Maſter to 


ſupply you with Learning, and a City that affords 
you ſuch excellent Examples : Yet I ſhould thipk 
it convenient for you (Which is a Method 1 took for 

| | my 


my own Improvement) always to mingle ſome Latin 


with your Grcek, in the Study of Eloquence as well 
as Philoſophy ; that you may be equally perfect in 
both thoſe Ways of Writing, and make your ſelf 
Maſter ot either Language. For the Furtherance of 
which, I am apt to imagine, I have done no in- 
conſiderable Service to our Countrymen; fo that not 


only thoſe who do not underſtand Greek, but even thoſe 


that do, will be ready to acknowledge, that my Works 
have been ſome Advantage and Help to them both in 
ſpeaking and judging, Wherefore, 1 am willing, it is 
true, you ſhould learn of your preſent Maſter, the great- 
eſt Philoſopher of this Age, and learn of him too as. 
long as you deſire it; and ſo long I think it is your Du- 
ty to deſire it, as you find your ſelf ſufficiently benefited 
by it: But withal, I would have you to read my Wri- 
tings, which very little differ from thoſe of the Peripate- 
ticks; for both we and they profeſs our ſelves Followers, 
not of SockarTEs only, but of PLATo likewiſe. As for 
the Matters contained in them, uſe your own Judg- 
ment with Freedom and Impartiality; for I lay no 
Manner of Reſtraint upon you: Your Improvement 
tn the Latin is what I chiefly aim at, which Iam con- 
fident muſt follow from a careful Peruſal of them. Nor 
let any one think that I am Vain or Pretending when 
I ſpeak thus: For allowing ſome others the Precedence 
in Philoſophy, ſhould J aſſume to my ſelf what is the 
Part of an Orator, viz. to ſpeak ſuitably, methodically 
and handſomely upon any Subject, ſeeing 1 have ſpent 
my whole Life in that Study, I think it is no more 
than what T might reaſonably and fairly lay claim to. 
I cannot but very earneſtly deſire you therefore, my 


dear CICERo, to read my Writings with Care and Di- 


ligence; not my Orations only, but theſe Pieces alſo 
that concern Philoſophy, which are now of a Bulk al- 


moſt equal to them: For tho? in the former there is 


more of the Force and Power of Eloquence, yet 
is the {ſmooth and even Stile of the latter by no 
means to be negle&ed. And of all the Grecians L 
find not one, that has employed his Pen in both theſe 
Kinds; and been at once lucceſsful in the Language of 
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Chap. i. OFFICES. 2 


the Bar, and this other more gentle and eaſie Stile of 


Philoſophical Diſcourſes: Unleſs DEMETRIUS PhHaLk- 
REUS may be reckoned for one, who is ſubtle enough 
in his Diſputes of Philoſophy, but methinks in his Ora- 
tory wants that Spirit and Vehemence that is requiſite; 
however has ſuch a Vein of Sweetneſs in him, that 
one might know he had been THEoPHRAsTVs's Scho- 


lar. Whether I have had any better Succeſs in both 


theſe Ways, muſt be left to the Judgment of others. 
to determine: 1 can only ſay that I have attempted 
them both. And it is my Opinion, That it ever Px aro 
had undertaken to plead, he would have been a moſt 
copious and powerful Orator; and if DEMOSTHENEs 
had ſtudied and diſcourſed of thoſe things, which he 


| learnt of PTATro, he would have done it with a great 


deal of Ornament and Majeſty. The ſame I think true 


of Is0cRATEs and ARISTrOTLE; each of which, pleaſed 


with his own Way of Writing, neglected to cultivate 


and improve the other, 


— 


CHAP. u. 


The Reaſons why he writes upon this Subject. The gene- 
ral Uſe and Importance 5 it. All Philoſophers ha ve 
handled it; tho” ſome, by their falſe Notions of Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery, utteriy pervert it. What Sects they 
are, that have a Right to lay down any Rules or Pre- 

cepts concerning it. He deſigns in this Work to follo 
the Stoicks principally, The Subject of a Diſcourſe ough 
fir to be defined, before we begin to ſay any thing 
u pon it. | | 

BY T having reſolved to write ſome thing at pre- 

ſent, and a great many others hereafter to you, 

I thought I could begin upon no better Argument, 

than that which is fitteſt for your Age, and moſt 

becoming my Authority as a Father: For, of all 
thoſe uſeful and important Subjects, which Philoſo- 
phers have handled fo largely and accurately, the Pre- 
cepts they have delivered about Offices or Duties, appear 
of the largeſt Extent and Comprehenſion ; for _ 

| ta ke 


4 _TUL . 
take in eyery Part of our Lives; ſo that whatever we 
go about, whether of publick or private Affairs, whe- 
ther at home or abroad, whether confidered barely by 
ourſelves, or as we ſtand in relation to other People, we 
lie conſtantly under an Obligation to ſome Duties; and, 
as all the Virtue and Credit of our Lives proceeds from 
the due Diſcharge of This, ſo all the Baſeneſs and Tur- 
pitude of them reſults from the Non-obſeryance of 
It. Now, tho' this be a Subject which all Philoſo- 
phers have buſied themſelves about, (for who ever 
dared to aſſume that Name, without laying down 
ſome Inſtructions about Duty?) yet have ſome Seas 
of them given ſuch Accounts of Man's Happineſs and 


Miſery, as deſtroy the very Being of Virtue and Ho- 


neſty. For he that makes any thing his chiefeſt Good, 
aging page or Virtue does not bear a Part, and 
ſets up Profit, not Honeſty, for the Meaſure of his 
" Happineſs; as long as he acts in conformity with his 
own Principles, and is not over- ruled by the meer Dict- 
ates of Reaſon and Humanity, can never do the Of- 
fices of Friendſhip, Juſtice, or Liberality: Nor can 
he be ever a Man of Courage, who thinks that Pain 
is the greateſt Eyil; or he of Temperance, who ima- 
gines Pleaſure to be the ſovereign Good, Which 
things are all ſo obvious and plain, that one would 
think they could never ſtand in need of a Diſpute; how- 
ever, I have largely diſcourſed upon them in another 
Work. Theſe Sects therefore, unleſs they are reſolved 
to be inconſiſtent with themſelves, ought wholly to 
abſtain from ſpeaking any thing about Duties. Nor 
indeed can any conſtant, unalterable, rational Rules 
of them a: all be given, unleſs it be by thoſe who go 
upon this P:inciple, That it is Virtue alone, or at leaſt 
that chiefly, which ought to be deſired for its own ſake: 
So that only the Stoicks, Academicks, and Peripate- 
ticks, have a Right to lay down any Rules upon this 
Subject; for as to the Opinion of Ar1s10, PyxRHo, 
and HERILLUs, that has been exploded a good while 
ago; who might have claimed a Privilege to treat 
about Duties, as well as the former three, had they but 
left a Poſhbility of Chuſing, and allow'd of at leaſt ſo 

| much. 
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Chap. iii. OFFICES. r 


much Difference between things, as to put us into a 
Capacity of finding out our Duty, and diſtinguiſhing 
it from that which is not ſo. I ſhall follow therefore at 
this Time, and on this Subject more eſpecially, the 
Stoicks; not as a bare Tranſlator of them, but (ac- 
cording to my uſual Cuſtom). ſhall take out of their 
Stores ſo much, and after ſuch a Manner, as in my own 
Judgment I ſhallthink moſt convenient. Seeing then 
the whole of our following Diſcourſe is deſigned to be 
about Offices or Duties, I think it will be neceſſary for 
me, in the firſt Place, to determine and fix the Signifi- 
cation of the Word Office; which I cannot but admire 
to find omitted by PAN æ TIus; for every clear and ra- 
tional Diſcourſe upon any Subject, ought firſt to begin 
with an Explication of that Subject, that ſo we may 
have a diſtinct Conception of what we are afterwards 
to diſcourſe about. | 


Mm 


CHAP. III. 


The whole Subject of Duties conſiſts of two Parts, ordinary 
and perſect Duties, and what they are, Panætius made 
but three general Heads of Deliberation, to which Cicero 

adds two more. The general Method he deſigns to take in 
the u hole ¶Vorł. | 


"BF: HE whole Subject of Duties then, in its greateſt 
Latitude, comprehends under it theſe two Parts: 
The firſt is taken up in explaining what is Good, and 
what our greateſt Good; the ſecond in certain Directions 
and Precepts, according to which, upon allOccafions, 
it is our Duty to govern our Lives and Actions. To the 
firſt Part belong ſuch Queſtions as theſe, hether all 
Duties are per ſect, or not? and, Whether one can be greater 
or leſs than another? with ſeveral others to the ſame Pur- 
poſe: Not but that the Duties of this ſecond Part, which 
conſiſts in the laying down of Rules and Precepts, 
have ſome Tendency andRelation to our chiefeſt Good; 
but only it does not ſo plainly appear, becauſe they 
ſeem to relate more immediately to the Government of 


our 
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our Liyes, and Regulation of our Manners: And theſe 
are they I deſign to explain in the following Treatiſe. 
There is alſo another Diſtribution of Duties, ſome of 
them being called Middle or Ordinary, and others Per- 
ſect or Compleat, To the latter, I think, we may give the 


Name of Right or Strait; which Sort by the Greeks is cal» 


led kK215:%»a, as the former ordinary one Kaguor By that 
which we have called Right or Strait; as they explain it, 
is meant a Virtue hat is wholly compleat in all its Parts, 
without any Manner of Flaw or Imperfettionz and by that 
which we have call'd Ordinary, iucha one as à fair and 
reaſonabls Account may be given for the doing of it. Now 
theſe ſai and reaſonable Accounts are all to be drawn from 


ſeveral Heads, which are by PAN rius reduced to three, 


and may be called general Heads of Deliberating or 
Doubting concerning any Action, whether it ſhould, or 
ſhould not be done. The firſt is, when it is conſulted or 
doubted,whether the Action that is underConſideration, 
de honeſt or diſhoneſt ; in which Enquiry Men are often 
divided between ſeyeral Opinions. The ſecond is, when 
it is enquired and conſulted, Whether the Action, that 
is under Deliberation, will ſupply as with the Pleaſures 
and Conveniencies of Life, furniſh us with Plenty of 
outward things, ſuch as Riches, Honours, Power, Cc. 
which may put us into a Capacity of doing good to our 
ſelves, and to all thoſe tor whom we are more neaily 
concerned: All which Enquiry comes under the general. 
Head of Profit. The third Ground or Reaſon of Doubt- 
ing is, When that thing, which ſeems to be profitable 
for us, comes into Competition with that which is ho- 
neſt; for then our Intereſt drawing us one way, and 
Honeſty pulling us back another, the wavering Mind is. 


as it were torn in ſunder between the two, and is racked: 


with doubting and anxious Thoughts, There is no: 
greater Fault in any Diviſion, than not to take in alt 
the ſeveral Parts of the Matter to be divided; and yet 
two are omitted in the now mentioned one of PAN TIus: 
For Men not only conſult and deliberate, wnether ſuch 
an Action be honeſt or diſhoneſt ; but alſo, of two- 
Eoneſts that are both propoſed to them, which is the 
moſt ſo ; and, in like Manner, of two Profitables, 

. which 
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which is the moſt profitable. From whence it appears, 
that what he thought was contained in three, ought 
rather to be divided into five Heads, We muſt then, in 
the firſt Place, diſcourſe about Honeſty ; and this we 
> ſhall do under theſe two Enquiries, Whether the thing 
Pefropo ſed be boneſt or diſhoneſt ? and, Of two that are honeſt, 


which is the moſt ſo? which will make up the Subject of 
our Firſt Book. We ſhall treat in our Second of Profit 
or Intereſt under the ſame Heads: And laſtly, in our 
Third, we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, When a ſeeming Ad- 
vantage and Honeſty come into Competition, how & good 
Man ſhould determine his Fudgment. 


_—— 


CHAP. IV. 


The Excellence of the Nature of Man above that of Brutes, 
How the ſeveral Virtues, Prudence, Juſtice, gc. are 
agreeable to its Diflates, and reſult from them, Wherein 
Honeſtum in general conſiſts. | 


ITE firſt thing then to be taken Notice of is this, 

That every Creature doth by Nature endeavour 
to preſerye its own ſelf, its Life, and Body, and to 
ſhun and avoid thoſe things, which appear prejudicial 


and hurtful toit ; but to ſeek ana procure whatever is 
neceſſary for the 1 of its Being, and Advance- 
ment of its Happineſs, ſuch as Food, Shelter, and the 
like. There is likewiſe common to all Sorts of Animals 
a Deſire of Copulation, for the Continuance and Propal 
gation of their ſeveral Species; together with a Love 
and Concern for their young ones. Now there is this 
ſpecial Difference between Men and Brutes, that the 
latter are governed by nothing elſe but Senſe, never 
look any farther than juſt to what ſtrikes and affects 
them at preſent, and havea very little, if any Concern 
at all, for what is paſt or to come. But the former are 
Creatures endowed with Reaſon, which gives them a 
Power to carry their Thoughts to the Conſequences of 
things; to diſcover Cauſes before they have yet pro- 
duced their Effects; to ſee the whole Progreſs, and 
even the firſt Seeds (as it were) and 3 of 

| them; 
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them; to compare like Occurrences with like, and by 
joyning what is paſt and what is to come together, to 
make a juſt Eſtimate of the one from the other; where- 
by they are able at once to take a View of their whole 
Lives, and accordingly make Proviſion for the Ne- 
ceſſities of them. And the fame Force of Reaſon makes 
all Men by Nature to love one another, and deſire an 
Intercourſe of Words and Actions. It begets in them 
likewiſe a ſomewhat extraordinary Love and Affection 
for their own Children, and ſtrongly inclines them to 
frequent publick Meetings, and keep up Societies one 
amongſt another, For the ſame Reaſon alſo they are 
very induſtrious to provide for the Neceſſaries and Cons 
veniencies of Life, and that not only ior themſelyes in 
particular, but for their Wives, their Children, and 
others whom they have a Kindneſs for, and are obliged 
to take care of; which Concern is very proper to rouſe 
up the Spirits, and make them more vigorous and 
active in Buſineſs, But of all the Properties and Incli- 
nations of Men, there is none more natural and peculiar 
to them, than an earneſt Defire and Search after Truth, 
Hence it is our Minds are no ſooner free from the 


Thoughts and Engagements of neceſſary Buſineſs, but 


we prefently long to be either ſeeing, or hearing, or 


= 92 2— vw th Aa Gwe 4 ——— 22 nd ; - 4 2 
learniñg öf fomething; and eſteem the Knowledge of 


things ſecret and wonderful, as a neceſſary Ingredient 
of a happy Life. From whence it appears, That no- 
thing is more agreeable and ſuited to the Nature and 
Minds of Men, than undiſguiſed Openneſs, Truth and 
Sincerity. Next to this Love and Affection for Truth, 
there follows in the Soul an impatient Deſire and Incli- 
nation to Superiority ; ſo that whoever has the genuine 
Nature of a Man in him, will never endure to be ſubject 
to another, unleſs he be one that inſtructs, or adviſes, 
or is inveſted with a juſt and lawful Authority for the 
Benefit of the Publick. From whence there ariſes a 
Greatneſs of Soul, which ſets it above all the petty 
Concerns and trifling Enjoyments of this preſent 
World. It is another, and that too no mean Preroga- 
tive of our reaſonable Nature, that Man alone can diſ- 
cern all the Beauties of Order and Decency, and _ 

OW 
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how to govern his Words and Actions in conformity to 
them. It is he alone, that of all the Creatures obſerves 
and is pleaſed with the Beauty, Gracefulneſs, and Sym- 
metry of Parts in the Ol jecłs of Senſe; which Nature and 
Reaſon obſerving in them, from thence take Occaſion 
to apply the ſame alſo to thoſe of the Mind; and conclude 
that Beauty, Conſiſtency, and Regularity, ſhould be 
much more kept up in our Words and Actions; and 
therefore command us, that nothing be done that is ef- 
feminate or unbecoming ; and that ſo ſtrict a Guaid be 
kept over every Thought and Action, as that no Luft 
or Filthineſs be either conceived or practiſed by us. 


From thele Inclinations and Inſtincts of Nature, ariſes 


and reſults that Honeſtum we are ſeeking for; which 


however little valued and eſteemed it may be, is never- 


theleſs virtuous and amiable in it ſelf; and which we 
juſtly affirm, tho' it were commended by no one, to be 
yet in its own Nature truly commendable, | 


CHAP. v. 


The admirable Beauty of Honeſty, Four general Head: 
of it, from which all the ſeveral Duties ariſe; and what 
the Object of each of them is, abot Which it is cmpicycd. 


HUS, Son Maxcvs, have I given you a rough 
| Draught, and juſt the Out-lines, as it were, of 
Honeſty ; which, could ſhe be ſeen in her full Beauty 
with mortal Eye, would make the whole World: (as 
Prarto has ſaid) be in love with Wiſdom, Now what- 
ever is contained under the Nation of Honeſty, ariſes 
from one of theſe four Heads ; Firſt, A ſagacious En- 


quiry and Obſervation for the finding out of Truth; 


which may be called by the general Name of Prudence, 


| Secondly, A Care to maintain that Society and mutual 


Intercourſe which is between Men; to render to every 
Man what is his Due; and to ſtand to one's Words in 
all Promiſes and Bargains ; Which we call uſtice. Third- 
> The Greatneſs and unſhaken Reſolution of a truly 
rave and invincible Mind; which goes by the Name of 
 Magnanimity 
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Magnanimity or Fortitude. And, Laſtiy, A keeping of 
our Words and Actions within the due Limits of Order 
and Decency ; under which are comprehended Tempe- 
rance and Moderation. Now every one of theſe ſeveral 
Heads, tho' they all have a mutual Connexion and De- 
pendance upon one another, has yet its particular Claſſis 
(as it were) and reſpective Set of Duties ariſing from it: 
From that, for Example, which is mentioned firſt, and 
under which Prudence and Wiſdom are contained, ariſes 
the Duty of ſeeking, contemplating, and finding out 
of Truth, which is the proper and peculiar Buſineſs of 
thoſe Virtues; for it is then, and then alone, that we 
juſtly eſteem a Man prudent and wiſe, when we find 
that he is able to ſee and diſcover the Truth of things; 
and of an active, vigorous, and piercing Mind, to 


give an Account of the Reaſons of them; 2 that it is 


Truth that is the proper Object of both theſe Virtues, 
and that about which they are only concerned. The 
other three Heads more peculiarly belong to the active 
Life, and their Buſineſs lies in procuring and keeping 
what is uſeful and neceſſary for the Preſervation of it; 
as in holding up mutual Love and Correſpondence a- 
mong Mankind; in an elevated Greatneſs and Strength 
of Mind; which appears, as in getting things profita- 
die ana piealant io Gur 10425 20G De pEndants, ſo more 
efpotiath in deſpiſing and being above them. Then 
as for the laſt, viz. Order, Unitormity, Moderation, 


and the like, it is plain they belong not only to Contem- 


plation, but have alſo a reſpect to our outward Actions; 


ſince from keeping of 1heſe within the Bounds and Li- 


mits of Order and Moderation, we are ſaid to obſerve 


what is virtuous and becoming. 
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Prudence or Contemplation of Truth, the firſt of the genes 


ral Virtues, is the neareſt allied to the Nature of Man. 

Two Cautions concerning it. It ought to give Place to 

the Duties of the active Life, What it ought eſpecially 
to be employed about. 


H 


AVING thus explained how the whole Nature 
and Power of Honeſty, is deduced from ſome one 


of theſe four Parts, we are now to dilcourſe of them 


2 each in particular. And, firſt of Prudence, which is 


£5 


: wholly taken up in the Knowledge of Truth, and has 
the neareſt Affinity of any with the reaſonable Nature 


of Man: For how are we all of us drawn and enticed 


with the Deſire of Wiſdom? How noble and glorious a 


thing do we imagine it, to excel in Knowledge? and 
how mean and reproachful do we count it, on the other 


Hand, to ſlip, to be in an Error, to be ignorant, or to 


be impoſed upon? In gratifying this ſo natural and vir- 
tuous Inclination in the Mind of Man, there are two 
grand Faults to be carefully avoided: The firſt is an 


over-great Haſtineſs and Raſhneſs in giving up our Aſ- 


ſent, preſuming that we know things before we really 
do ſo. Whoever deſires (as J am ſure all ought) to a- 
void this Error, muſt in all his Enquiries allow himſelf 
Time, and diligently conſider the Matter with bimſelf, 
before he proceeds to paſs his Judgment upon it. The 
ſecond Fault is, that a great many Men beſtow abun- 
dance of Study, and a world of Pains upon very diffi- 
cult and obſcure Subjects, and ſuch as, perhaps, when 
they are found out, are of but very ke, or no Con- 
cernment. Would Men be but careful to ſhun theſe 
two Miſtakes, whatſoever Study or Pains they might 
ſpend upon virtuous, worthy, or profitable Subjects, 
it would not without Reaſon be highly commended. 
Thus Caivs Surpirius was heretofore praiſed for his 
Skill in Aſtronomy, SexT. PoupElus, ſince my Memo- 
ry, for his in Geometry: Many have been famous in 
the Study of Logick, and more in that of the Civil 

Laws; 
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Laws; the more peculiar Buſineſs of all which Parts of 
Learning, is the finding out of Truth, No Man how- 
ever ſhould be ſo taken up in the Search of Truth, as 
thereby to neglect the more neceſſary Duties of the 
active Life; for, after all is done, it is Action only that 
gives a true Value and Commendation to Virtue. Not 
that we are able to be always a doing without Intermiſ- 
ſion, but often retire from Buſineſs to Study; beſide 
that the Mind, which is in perpetual Motion and Agita- 
tion, of itſelf will ſupply us with Study and Thinking, 
whether we ſet our ſelves to it or not. In a Word, the 
general Aim and Deſign of our Thought, and Applica- 
tion of Mind, is either the Attainment of ſuch things 
as are honeſt, and tend to a virtuous and happy Way of 
Life ; or elſe the Improvement of our Reaſon and: 


Underſtanding in Wiſdom and Knowledge. And this 


may ſuffice for the firſt of our general Heads of Duty. 


—_— 


CHAP, VII. 


The ſecond general Virtue, which conſiſts in maintaining 
of Human Society, Two Parts of it, Jultice and Li- 
berality. The firſt Duty of Juſtice, All things at firſt 
common. The Criginal of Property. Men are born for 
the Good, &c. of one another: Whence ariſes the ſecond 
Duty of Fuſtice. Two ſorts of Injuſtice, the one of 
| Commiſſion, the other of Omiſſion. The Cauſes of 


the firſt ſors of Inſuſtice; Firſt, Fear: Secondly, De- 


fire, 
F tbe other remaining three, that which conſiſts 
in upholding Society, and keeping up mutual 
Love and good Nature amongſt Mankind, ſeems of 
the largeſt and moſt diffuſive Extent. It comprehends 
under it theſe two Parts: Firſt, Juſtice, which is much 
the moſt glorious and ſplendid of all Virtues, and alone 
entitles us to the Name and Appellation of Good Men. 
And near of kin to this, Secondly, Beneficence, which 
may alſo be called either Bounty or Liberality. Now 
the firſt thing that Juſtice requires of us is this, Lat ns 

| ene 
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one ſhould do any Hurt to another, unleſs by way of reaſon- 


13 


able and juſt Retribution 2 ſome Injury received from him: 
And whatever things belong either to all in common, or to 
particular Perſons as their own Propriety, ſhould not be al- 
ered, but made uſe of accordingly, Now no Man can 
ſay that he has any thing hisown by a Right of Nature; 
but either by an ancient immemorial Seizure, as thoſe 
vo firſt planted uninhabited Countries: Or, ſecondly, 
by Conqueſt, as thoſe who have got things by the Right 
4 { the Sword; or elſe by ſome Law, Compact, Agree- 


5 ment, or Lot. Tis by ſome of theſe Means, that the 


People inhabiting Arpinum and r Surge came to have 
thoſe Lands, which are now called theirs; and the ſame 


may be ſaid as to private Mens Eſtates. However, ſince 


at preſent, by ſome of theſe Ways, each particular Man 


7 


haas his perſonal Poſſeſſions, out of that which by Na- 


Sh 


1 
— 4 


ture was common to all, 'tis but Reaſon that each 
> ſhould hold what is now his own; which if any one 
3 endeavour to take away from him, he directly breaks 
in upon common Juſtice, and violates the Rights of 
Human Society. But ſeeing (as is excellently ſaid by 
2 Prarto) weare not born for our ſelves alone; but that our 
native Country, our Friends and Relations, have a juſt 
Claim and Title to ſome Part of us; and ſeeing whatſo- 
ever is created on Earth, was meerly deſigned (as the 


Stoicks will have it) for the Service of Men; and Men 


themſelves for the Service, Good and Aſſiſtance of one 
another: We certainly in this ſhould be Followers of 
Nature, and ſecond her Intentions; and by doing all 
that lies within the Reach of our Power for the general 


Intereſt; by mutually giving and receiving good Turns, 
by our Knowledge, Induſtry, Riches, or other Means, 
ſhould endeavour to keep up that Love and Society, 
that ſhould be amongſt Mev, Now the great Founda«+ 
tion of Juſtice is Faithſulneſs, which conſiſts in being 
conſtantly firm to your Word, anda conſcientious Per- 
iormance of all Compacts and Bargains; whereupon 
for this once, let us venture to follow the Opinion of 
the Stoicks, thoſe mighty Admirers of Derivations, 
and believe that Fides [Faithfulneſs] is ſo call'd, (tho 
perhaps it may ſeem a little too far fetcht) quia fiat 
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uod dictum eſt, becauſe what was promiſed is per- 
formed. The Vice that is oppoſite to Juſtice is In- 
juſtice, of which there are two ſorts: the firſt conſiſts 
in the actual doing an Injury to another; the ſecond 
is tamely looking on while he is injured, and not 
helping and detending him, tho' we are able. For 
he that injuriouſly falls upon another, whether promp- 
ted by Rage or other violent Paſſion, does as 'twere 
leap at the Throat of his Companion; and he that 


refuſes to . him when injured, and to ward off 


the Wrong, if it lies in his Power, is as plainly guil- 


ty of Baſeneſs and Injuſtice, as tho? he had deſerted 


his Father, his Friends, or his native Country, Now 
that former Injuſtice, which conſiſts in the wilful and 
attual wronging another, has oftentimes no other 


_ Cauſe but Fear; when he, who 9 does a 


Man an Injury, is afraid left himſelf ſhould be forced 
to undergo one, if he does not ſecure himſelf by 


doing it before-hand. Bur generally ſpeaking, the 


rom Source and Fountain of all ſuch Injuſtice, is the 
atisfying ſome irregular aad exorbitant Appetite; and 


in a more eſpecial Manner, the Deſire of Riches: Of 


which we ſhall therefore ſay ſomething in particular, 


et _ ——_— 


—— — 
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CH AP. VIII. 


The Deſire of Riches, which is one Cauſe of Injuſtice, whence 
is proceeds, *Tis allowable enough, ſo long as it does 
not draw Men tc the injuring of others, The Deſire of 
Honours, & c. another Cauſe of injuſtice. It uſually is 
| ſound in Men of the greateſs Minds. There's a Diffe- 
rence to be made between thoſe Injuries, that are done 
Haſtily and in a Paſſion, and thoſe that proceed from 
premeditated Malice, 


RTE HES then are moſt commonly deſired, either 
to ſupply us with the Neceſſaries of Life, or furniſh 
us with the Pleaſures and Conveniences of it; or elſe, 
as it often is obſerved to happen in perſons of great 


and aſpiring Minds, as a Means of obtaining an Intereſt 
, | in 
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of a Kingdom, tho' applied by him to that one Caſe 
only, is yet full out as true in a great many others 
for wherever the Subject of Contention is ſuch, as 
that only one Party can meet with Succeſs, and the 
reſt muſt fall ſhort of what they deſire; things are 
+ uſually carried to ſo great a Height, as that *tis very 
difficult not to break in upon Faith and Friendſhip, 
This hath appeared but too manifeſtly of late, in that 
= raſh and moſt impudent Attempt of Casan's; who 
has broke thro' all thoſe Ties and Obligations, that either 
by Gods or Men could be laid upon him, for the com- 


per- 4 in the Publick, and a Power of obliging and gratifying 
In- ; one's Friends: To which Purpoſe was that Saying of 
ſiſts the late Maxcvs Crassus, That whoever deſigned to 
cond be a leading Man in the Commonwealth, ought never 
not to think he had Eſtate enough, till he could maintain 
For an Army with its yearly Revenue. Others take Plea- 
mp- _ ſure in Splendor and Magnificence; in a handſome, 
vere F noble and plentiful way of living : All which things 
that have begot an inſatiable Greedineſs after Money, with- 
off out which they can never be ſupported and maintain- 
vil. ed. Not but that a moderate Deſire of Riches, and 
rted beitering a Man's Eſtate, ſo long as it abſtains from 
Tow , oppreſſing of others, is allowable enough; but a very 
and great Care ought always to be taken, that we be not 
ther drawn to any Injuſtice by it. There's another Deſire 
es a that makes Men as dpt to be forgetful of Juſtice, as 
-ced that after Riches; the Thirſt, 1 mean, ot Empire, 
by Slory, Honours, exc, For that Saying of ExNrus, 
the | There's no inviolable Faith or Friendſhip in the Matter 


I of 2 poo and petting of that Empire to himſelf, which 
„ he vainly propoſed in his depraved Imagination. But 
He in this caſe tis one very great Unhappineſs, that the 
"me 2 Thirſt after Honour, Empire, Power, Ce. falls moſt 
om upon Men of the greateſt Souls, and moſt exalted 
2 Natures; wherefore the greater Care ought to be taken, 
chat nothing of Offence be committed in this kind. 
ther Now it makes a great Difference in all Acts of In- 
niſn juſtice, whether they proceed from ſome violent Paſ- 
elſe, ſion, (which is for the moſt Part of ſhort Continuance) 


or are done with Deſign and previous Deliberation : 
| | B For 


—— ä — 
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For thoſe that are the Effects of a ſudden Guſt af 
Paſſion, ought not to be eſteem'd of ſo heinous a Na- 
ture, as thoſe that proceed from premeditated Malice. 
And this may ſuffice for the firſt ſort of Injuſtice, 
which conſiſts in The adual doing of Wrong; and the 
Cauſes ol it. 


CHAP. . 


Injuſtice of Omiſſion, and the Cauſes of it. Thoſe are 
guilty of it, who ſpend their whole Lives in Study and 
Contemplation; as ſome Philoſophers have done. Juſtice 
ought to proceed from Choice. Thoſe who mind nothing 
but their own Buſineſs, are guilty of this Inſuſtice. Self- 


love hinders Men from ſeeing their Duty. An excel- - 


lent Rule for the avojding of all Injuſtice. 


S for the ſecond, which only conſiſts in ſeeing 
another injured, and being wanting to our Duty, 
by not defending him; the Cauſes of that are wont to 
be ſeveral. For ſome are afraid of offending others, 
or of bringing a Trouble and Charge upon themſelves: 
Others are negligent, idle, or mean - ſpirited: And a 


third ſort there is, who are ſo taken up with their 


own Concerns, that they have no time left to regard 


the Oppreſſed, whom yet *tis their Duty to ſave and 
protect. I am therefore of Opinion, that Prato's 
Conſequence will hardly hold good, where ſpeaking *# 
about the Philoſophers, he ſays, © They are wholly 


« taken up in the ſeeking out of Truth, and perfect- 


« ly negle& and make light of thoſe things which the 1 
4c reſt ot the World are ſo eager after, and ſo con- 2 
% tend about; and that therefore they are juſt.” This, I 
ſay, I am afraid is a bad Conſequence; for tho' 'tis true, 
they keep the firſt ſort of Juſtice, inaſmuch as they 
actually do no Wrong; yet they run perfectly coun- 


ter to the other: For being engaged in their Lear- 
ning and Studies, they abandon their Friends to be in- 
zured by others, whom in Juſtice they ought to have 
protected and detended. So that 'tis believed, ey 4 

| 5 would 
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would hardly ever trouble themſelves ſo far, as at 
all to intermeddle with the Buſineſs of the Publick, 
if it was not altogether, as it were, torced upon them. 
But it were a great deal better would they do it vo- 
luntarily; for an Action, tho* honeſt, is not there- 
fore truly virtuous, unleſs it be. done out of Choice, 
and with a Good-will, There are others, yet, who 
out of a Deſire of improving their own Eſtates, or 
elſe a moroſe and unſociable ſort of Temper, cry, 
They meddle with Nobody's -Buſineſs but their own, that 
ſo they may ſeem to be Men of ſtrict Honeſty, and 
to injure Nobody : And they do indeed avoid the one 
ſort of Injuſtice, but directly run themſelves into the 
other; for they deſert the common Good and Society 


of Mankind, while they. beſtow neither Study, Pains, 


nor Money, towards the Preſervation of it. Thus have I 
laid down the two ſorts of Injuſtice, and pointed out 
to you the Cauſes of each, and have alſo endeavoured 


to explain the true Nature and Extent of Juſtice; from 


all which Accounts 'twill be eaſie to judge, unleſs we 
are extreamly fond of our own Eaſe, what thoſe ſeve- 
ral Duties are, which at ſeveral Times are required of 
us, I ſay, Unleſs we are fond of our own Eaſe, for the Truth 
of it is, *tis a troubleſome thing to, be concerned in 
the Buſineſs of other People; however old Curtmts 
in TERENCE. thinks, That he ought to be concerned for 
the good of all Men. But be thatas it will, foraſmuch 
as the Succeſs of our own Affairs, whether Good or 
IIl, more nearly concerns us, and makes us more ſen- 
{ible, than that of another's; (which appears to us 
ſmall, as a thing at a great Diſtance) therefore we paſs 
a quite different Judgment upon the one and the other. 
And, upon this Account, tis a very good Rule that is 
given by ſome Men, That we ſhould never venture ut- 


on any Attion of which we doubt whether tis honeſt: or 
diſhoneſt, For Honeſty quickly would ſhew it ſelf by itt 


own native Brightneſs; and the doubting about it is a 
plain Intimation, that at leaſt we ſuſpected ſome In- 


juſtice when we did it. 
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Juſtice is altered upon an Alteration of Circumſtances; 
and what was our Duty in one Caſe to do, in other 
Circumſtances tis our Duty to avoid, Promiſes are not 
to be ſtood to m ny Caſes, as, if they are prejudis 
.cial : If made t 
Words of a Law, or Bargain, is a Means of being unjuſt : 
Craft in ſuch Gaſes to be diligently avoided, | 


PI VU here tis obſervable, That the Limits of Juſtice 
are not ſo fixed, but that they may be altered 
upon an Alteration of the Circumſtances; ſo that what 
at one time appears to be the wy of an honeſt and 
good Man, at another is altered and becomes the quite 
contrary: To deliver up a Truſt, for Example, or per- 
form a Promiſe, and other things relating to Truth and 
Faithfulneſs, are Duties which Juſtice it ſelf will allow 
us, in ſeveral Caſes, to negle& or omit : For reſpect 
mult be had to thoſe general Rules we before laid 
down, as the Ground and Foundation of all Juſtice, 
Firſt, That no Injury be dene to any other: And Se- 
condly, That we make it our earneſt Endeavour to 
promote the Good and Intereſt of all Mankind : So 
that our Duty is not always the fame, but various, ac- 
cording to the Variety of Circumſtances, There may 
be a Contract or Promile, for Inſtance, the Perform- 
ance of which would bring very great Damage, either 
to the Perſon himſelf that made it, or the other Par- 
ty whom it was made co. Thus, had NzyTuNE not 
granted what be promiſed to THEsEvus, Tresevs had 
not ſuffered the Loſs of his Son Hiprol rrus. For 
the Story goes) NEPTUNE having granted him any 
be Wiſhes, for the third, he once in a very great 
Hon, deſired the Death of his own Son; by ob- 
Mining of which, he was afterwards brought into the 
greateſt. Afflictions. Such Promiſes. therefore ought 
not to be kept, as will but bring a Miſchief on him 
they were made to; no more are thoſe, which tend 


to the Damage of the Promiſer himſelf, more than | 
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to the Profit of him they were promiſed to. Again; 
even Juſtice it ſelf requires us to perform a greater” 
before a leſſer Duty: You promiſe, for Example, a 
Friend of yours, to aſſiſt him in a Cauſe that he has 
depending; but your Son grows dangerouſly ſick in 
the mean time: here it would be no breach of Duty 
in you, if you ſnould not make good what you pro- 
mifed to your Friend; and he himſelf rather would 
be much to blame, ſhould he complain of being diſ- 
appointed by you. Further, 'tis plain to any one's: 
Senſe, that ſuch ſort of Promiſes can never be bind- 
ing, as are made by People over-awed by Fear, or 
over-reached by Deceit; moſt of which are void by 
the Prætor's Edits, and ſome of them even by the 
Laws themſelves. But another great Spring from: 
which Injuries ariſe, is ſome Quirk or Cavil, and an 
over- ſubtle and malicious Interpretation of the Laws; 
from whence that Saying, Sumum jus, ſumma Injuria, 
The Height of Juſtice is the Height of Roguery, is now 
become adaily and common Proverb among us. There 
are frequent Examples of this to be met Win in our 
Publick Tranſactions; as that of him, for Example, 
who concluding a Truce with the Enemy for thirty 
Days, made continual Incurſions into their Territory 
by Night; becauſe, forſooth, the Truce was not made 
for ſo many Nights, but only ſo many Days. Jutt 
ſuch a crafty and pitiful Trick (if the Story be true) 
was that notable Cunning of QuINnTvs Fanivs LABEO's; 
or: whoever the Man was, (for Thaye it only by hear- 
ſay) who being by the Senate appointed Arbitrator 
in a Difference between thoſe of Nola and Naples about 
their Bounds; when he came to the Place that was 
appointed for the Treaty, took aſide the Commiſſio- 
ners of either Party, and exhorted them privately, not 
to be too eager and greedy in their Demands, but 
rather to take up and content themſelves with leſs, 
than pretend to any more than what was honeſtly their 
Due. Both Parties did fo according to his Deſire, ſo 
that a good Quantity of Ground was left between them: 
This he e'en goes and adjudges to the Romans, leaving 
that to each Party which they themſelves had deman- 
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and committed inhumane Barbarities in the War. Thus 
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ded. And is not this now to deceive and cheat, ra- 
ther than to judge? In all Caſes therefore ſuch ſubtle 
kind of Tricks ſhould be diligently avoided. 


ET 


CHAP. KI. 


Juſtice to be kept towards all ſorts of Men, Bounds to 
be objerved in puniſhing thoſe that have injured us. 
Laws of War to be ſtrittly obſerved. Two ſorts of 
Diſputing, by Reaſon, and by the Sword: The 
later is allowable, when we cannot obtain what's our 
Rig ht by the former. What ought to be the End of mak- 
ing War. How it ſhould be carried on, The Stritineſs 
of the old Romans in obſerving the Laws of War, A 
Story of the elder Caro to that Purpoſe. 


HERE are certain Duties or Offices alſo, to 
be ſtrictly obſerved, even towards thoſe that 
have injured us; for we ought not to go beyond ſuch 
and fact Bounds, in exacting Revenge and Puniſhment 
of another: In which Particular it may perhaps be 


enough, to make him that has wronged us repent of 


the Wrong done; ſo that both he himſelf may abſtain 
from the like, and others may be diſcouraged from 
injuring us for the future. There are certain peculiar 
Laws of War alſo, which are of all things moſt ftri&- 
ly to be obſeryed in the Commonwealth : For there 
being two ſorts of diſputing in the World, the one 
by Reaſon, and the. other by open Force; and the 
tormer of theſe being that which is agreeable to the 
Nature of Man, and the latter to that of Brutes ; when 
we cannot obtain what is our Right by the one, we 
muſt e'en of Neceflity have Recourſe to the other, 
*Tis allowable therefore to undertake Wars, but it 
mult always be with Deſign of obtaining a fecure 
Peace, And when we have gotten the better of our 


Ene mies, we ſhould reſt content with the Victory alone, 


and ſnew our ſelves merciful and kind to them after- 
wards; unleſs they are ſuch as have been very cruel, 


our 
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our Fore-fathers took into their City the Æquians, Vol- 
ſcians, Sabines, and others whom they had ſubdued; 
whereas Carthage and Numantia they entirely deſtroy- 
ed, I could wiſh I might not add Corinth too; but 
I believe they had ſomething in their Eye when they 
did it, and that more eſpecially the Situation of the 
Place; which being ſo very convenient as it was, they 
were afraid leſt it might be, at one Time or other, 
an Encouragement to Revolt. In my Opinion 'tis 


-always our Duty to do what we can for a fair and 


ſafe Peace; in which thing, it People would have 
hearkened to me, we might at this Time have ſeen 
the Republick, tho?, tis true, I cannot ſay in a flou- 
riſhing Condition, yet certainly nor, as at preſent we 
perceive it, entirely ſubverted and fallen into Ruins. 
And as we are bound to be merciful] to thoſe we have 
actually conquered, ſo ſhould thoſe alſo be received 
into Favour, who have laid down their Arms, and 
thrown themſelves wholly upon the General's Mercy, 
and that even tho' the Breach be made in their City 
Walls. Our good Fore-fathers were moſt ſtrictly juſt 
as to this Particular; the Cuſtom of thoſe Times mak- 
ing him the Patron of a conquer'd City or People, 
who firſt received them into the Faith and Allegiance 
of the People of Reme. In ſhort, the whole Riga. 
and all the Duties of War, are molt religiouſly ſet 
down in the Fecial Laws; out of which it is manifeſt, 
that never any War can be juſtly undertaken, unleſs 
Satisfaction have been firft demanded, and Proclama- 
tion of it made publickly before-hand. PoPPIIIIus was 
Commander in one of the Provinces, Caro's Son a 
young Soldier under him; and PoppiLL1us thinking 
fit to disband one of his Legions, it happened to be 
the ſame in which the young Man was, who there- 
fore was diſmiſled among the reſt of the Soldiers; but 
having a Mind to ſee more of the War, be notwith- 
ſtanding this continued ftill in the Army, Hereupon 
old Caro writes a Letter to PoppiLLivs, and therein 
deſires him, that if he ſuffered his Son to remain in 
the Army, he would give him his Military Oath again; 
faraſmuch as: the former being void by his disbanding, he 

; 34. | could 
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could not any lonzer fight lawfully with an Enemy : So 
religiouſly careful they were in thoſe Days, ot doing 
nothing that is contrary to the Laws of War, There 
is extant ſtill an Epiſtle of Caro the Father to his Son, 
in which he tells him, That he had heard of his being dis- 
banded by the Conſul, when he was a Soldier in Macedo- 
nia, in the Var with PERSEUS ; and therefore he adviſes 
him not by any Means to intermeddle in a Battle, becauſe, 
ſays he, *tis unlawful jor one, that is no longer a Soldier, ts 
eng age with the Enemy. N | 


CHAP. XII. 


The Crvility of the old Romans towards their Enemies, in 
git ing them the rmildeſi Names. Some Mars are only for 
Empire, others for Safety: Difference of Conduct to be 


ol ſerv'd in each. A noble and generous Saying of King 


PyRRHUS, 


ND here I cannot but obſerye moreover, that he 
who is properly call'd Perduellis [ a ſtubborn Ene- 

my] had by our Anceſtors the Name of Hoftis given 
him ; the Gentleneſs of the Word ſomewhat — 
the Foulneſs and Odium of the Thing: For Hoſtis an 
Enemy] among them, ſignified the ſame thing that 
Peregrinus [a Stranger] does now amongſt us; as appears 
from the Laws of the XII Tables, and therein ſuck 
ſort of Expreſſions as theſe, Status dies cum hoſte, and 
Adverſus hoſtem eterna auttoritas, What greater Cour- 
teſy could. be ſhewn than this, to call even an Enemy 
by only the ſofteſt and moſt obliging Names? Tho' 
the Word is now alter'd, I confeſs, from that mild to. 
an harſher Senſe, Cuſtom having changed it from what 
it firſt properly ſignified, 4 Stranger, to denote ſuch a 
one as bears Arms againſt us. We have told youalready 
what previous Cauſes and Conditions there ſnould be, 
before any War can be lawful and juſt; the ſame are re- 
quired even inthoſe Wars alſo, which are undertaken 


mecrly for Glory and Empire: But then all gy 
this. 
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this latter ſort ſhould be carried on with leſs Heat and 
Animoſities: For as in the Differences that happen a- 
mong Citizens, we make a Diſtinction between a vio- 
lent Enemy and a generous Rival; (in one Caſe nothing 


dut a Title of Honour, in the other our Lives and Re- 


putations being concerned) ſo did our Auceſtors do in 
their Wars. That which they waged with the Cimbers 
and Celtibers, was managed as with hateful and impla- 
ble Enemies, the Queſtion then being, not whether 
of the two ſhould remain a Conqueror, but whether 
ſhould remain a People at all: Whereas thoſe with the 
Latins, Carthaginians, PHAYRRAUS, Cc. were only 
Quarrels about Honour and Dominion. The Cartha- 


I gintiaus were perfidious and treacherous, HanNigar. 


their great Commander cruel, but all the reſt more 
faithful and mercitul. That Speechof Praxkus is in- 
deed very extraordinary upon reſtoring the Captiyes, 
when he ſays, 


T neither Gold of you nor Price demand, 

Nor will J chaffer, 64 fight out the Var; 

Let Steel, no; Gold, o each their Fate decide. 

Whether to you or me Dame Fortune will 

The Victory grant; or what the Chance of war, 

Shall Courage;ry. AndihisTadd withal, 

That freely I ther 7.icerties reſtore. 

Totheſe brave Men, whoſe Lives the Mar has ſpared. 
- Freely I give, do you as freely tale, 
In the Name of the mighty Gods, 


AF Auruly royal and princely Saying, and Worthy ot the 
> glorious Family of the AAciDa. 
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1 Particular Perſons bound in Fuſtice to keep the Pramiſes ** 

1 made to an Enemy. The Example of REGuLus. T he ſi 
[ Story of Ten who did the contrary : How puniſhed by the V 


Romans; particularly one, who thought to have eſta= 
fed by a Quirk. A noble Inſtance of the Roman Juſtice * 


to King PYRRHñUS, Fuſtice to be kept towards the mean: ' 
is eſt Slaves. Two ways whereby Injuries are done, Fraud - 
"4 and Force, Fraud the more odious. To be a Rogue un- 
1 der the Mack of Honeſty, the greateſt of Villanies. | 2 S 
4 2 IS alfo the Duty of particular Perſons, if at any 
4 JL Time forced by the Neceſſity of their Circum- 
[| ſtances, they have made any Promiſe or Oath to an 
þ Enemy, afterwards to ſee that they perform it faithful- 
ny ly. Thus RE6uLvs was taken in the firſt Punick War 
4 by the Carthaginians, and ſent by them to Rome about 


ge of Priſoners, upon ſolemn Oath given, 

41 that he would return to them again. Firſt then, as ſoon 

4 as he was come to Rome, he adviſed the Senate againſt 

{4 making ſuch a Change; and when he had done ſo, (tho? 

1 begged on to ſtay by his Friends and Relations) rather 
| 


HE an Exchang 


Ds EE 0 


returned to a certain Puniſhment, than his Oath ſhould 
be broken, tho*made to an Enemy. But HANNIBAL in 
the ſecond Carthaginian War, after our fatal Defeat at 
Cannæ, ſent ten to Rome under the fame Obligation of 
returning again, unleſs by their Intereſt ey could pre- 
yail with the Senate to redeem their Priſoners, ' wha 
were all by the Cenſors deprived of their Privileges. as, 
Freemen, and tied to pay ſuch and ſuch Duties tatbe ,, 
Publick as long as they lived, for not being true to their 
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| Oaths and Obligations, There was one of them 
= thought by a Trick to haye eluded the Force of his 
T Oath, but was nevertheleſs puniſhed for all that: His. 

BY Shift was this» HANNIBAL had let them depart his camp 
Hy uponthe Condition afore-mentioned; when therefore 
448 they had gotten a little way out of it, what does he do 
4 but come back to it again, under Colour of having for- 
5 | 55 b got 
i 
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5 got to take ſ omething (I know not what) with him; and 
then away he goes out again, diſcharged (as he thought) 
from his Obligation of returning. Anꝗ ſo, 'tis very 
true, he was in Word, but not in Reality; for in all 
2 ſuch Oaths we are nor to attend to the meer Form of 
Words, but the true Deſign and Intention of them. But 
the greateſt Example of Juſtice to an Enemy, was 
ſne wn by our Anceſtors towards King PrxxHVUs: There 
came a Deſerter out of PrRxRRHVUSs's Camp, and offered 
the Senate to diſpatch him with Poyſon ; whichthey and 
FakRiIclus were ſo far from accepting of, that they 
gave him up againas a Traitor to his Maſter. Thus we 
may ſee, that they would not allow of any unjuſt way 
> of dealing, tho' for the Death ofa powerful and inva- 
ding Adverſary: And ſo much for the Duties required 

in War. There is one Part of Juſtice remaining behind, 
and which ought by no Means to be forgotten by us; [ 
mean that towards the loweſt and meaneſt ſort of Peo- 
ple: And theſe are more eſpecially thoſe we call our 
Slaves, inrelation to whom, *tis a very good Rue that 
is given by ſome Men, that we ſhould uſe them no o- 
therwiſe than we do our Day-labourers, Make them firſs 
ao their Work, and then pay them honeſtly what they 
have earned, In fine to cloſe up this Diſcourſe of 
juſtice, there are two Ways or Methods; whereby one 
Man may injure or oppreſs another; the one is Fraud 
and Subtlety, the other open Force and Violence; the 
tor mer of which is held the Part of a Fox, and the lat- 
5 terof a Lion; both of them certainly very unworthy 
of a reaſonable Creature, tho' Fraud, I think, is the 
ho more odious of the tWo. But of all Injuſtiee, theirs is 
as, certainly of the deepeſt Dye, who make it their Buſineſs 


he appear honeſt Men, even whilſt they are practiſing 
It dhe greatelù of Villanies. | 


CHAP. 
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Of Liberality, the ſecond Part of general Juſtice. Three 
Cautions to be ol ſerved concerning it. *Tis not Eiberaiity, 
10 beſtow upon one what is wrongſully taten from another; 
nor what ought to have rather been given to our Relati- 
ens; nor to give out of Vain- glory. Bounty ſhouid be 
proportioned to the Merit of the Receiver, whith is of ſe- 
vsral ſorts. | 


WR now gone through with the Subject of | 


Juſtice; it re mains in the next Place (to go on 
according to our Method propoſed) that we ſay ſome- 
thing likewiſe of Bounty and Liberality, than which 
there is nothing more nearly allied to the Nature of 
Man, But then we muſt obſerve theſe following Cau- 
tions; Firſt, That we take Care in all Acts of Bounty, 
that they be not prejudicial tothoſe we would oblige by 
them, nor to any other Body, Secondly, That we do 
not in our Bounty and Liberality go beyond our Eſtates. 
And, Thirdly, Fhat we duly proportion our Kindneſs, 
according to every Man's Merit and Deſerts, And firſt 
of the former, which is grounded upon the great and 
fundamental Principle of all Juſtice, to which this Du- 
ty in all its particular Inftances ſhould be referred. For 
he who pretending to do one aKindneſs,does that which 
is really a Prejudice to him, is indeed ſo far from being 
Rind and obliging, as that he ought to be counted a 
molt pernicious Flatterer; and to do any manner of In- 
jury :o one, that you may ſhew your Generoſity and 


Bounty to another, is juſt one and the ſame ſort of Ro- 


guery and Injuſtiee, as to enrich your ſelf by the Spoils 
of your Neighbour. Yes, this is the Fault of a great. 
many People, and eſpecially thoſe who are deſirous of 
Glory, to take away from ſome, that which juſtly be- 
longs to them, that ſo they may have to beſtow upon 


others, and they are apt to think themſelves. extreamly 


bountiful, if they enrich their Adherents by any man- 
ner of Means. But this is ſo far from being a Duty 
of Liberality, that nothing in the World can be more 

coutrary: 


arr. þb Xt» 


Sn 
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* contrary to it. It ought to be therefore our firſt Care 
in giving, that what we beſtow be a real Advantage 
and Kindneſs to our Friend, and no ways an Injury to- 

any third Perſon. That Action therefore of CSR 
= andSrLLas's in taking away Eſtates from the rightful 

27 Proprietors, and giving them to others who had no- 
2 thing todo with them, ought by no Means to be ac- 

counted liberal; for nothing can ever be truly ſuch, 


4 'F that is not at the ſame time juſt and honeſt. A ſecond. 
Caution to be obſerved was this, That our Bounty be. 


not ſuffered to exceed our Abilities; for they who give 
more than their Eſtates will allow of, are, in the firſt 
Place, injurious to their own Relations, by ſpending 
that Wealth upon other People, which ſhould rather- 
= have been given or left to them. Beſide that this 
over-great Bounty in giving, is uſually accompanied 
with an anſwerable Deſire and Greedineſs of getting, 
vyhich often proceeds even to dowyn- right Oppreſſion, 
that ſo Men may have wherewithal to ſupply this extra- 


vagant Humour. One may alſ@ obſerve in a great ma- 
ny People, that they take a ſort of Pride in being coun- 

ted magnificent, and give very plentifully, not from a- 
ny generous Principle in their Natures, but only to ap- 


pear great in the Eye of the Worid ;. ſo that all their 
Bounty is reſolved into nothing but meer Outſide and: 
Pretence, and is nearer of kin to Vanity and Folly,. 
than 'tis to either Liberaliry or Honeſty. The third 
Caution was, That our Bounty ſhould be propertioned to the 


Merits of the Recriver: In judging of which, we are firſt 


to conſider the Man's Honeity or Manners; ſecondly; 


the Good-will he bears towards us; thirdly, the Near- 
neſs of Relation, or Society. that is between us; and, 
laitly, the Benefirs we have mn ers received from. 


him. *Tis deſirable that all theſe In ucements might 


concur in the fame Perſon; but when they do not, We 
fhould beſtow our Kindneſs more eſpecially on him, in 
whom we find the molt and weightieſt of them. 


CHAP, 
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i Honeſiy, the firſt ſort of Merit. We are not to expect we 'E 
1 ſhall find perfectly good Men. Modeſty, Temperance, . 
11 &c. more eſpecially to be regarded, How we ſhould (t 
i judge of Men's Good-will towards us. Gratitude a l 
1 moſt neceſſary Duty: We ſhould imitate fruitful Fields, \ 

int by returning more than we have received. How to 
[| judge of the Value of any: Kindneſs : Thoſe to be leaſk ® f 
ib eſteemed that are done raſhly and inconſiderately. We # f 

4 ſhould do moſt for thoſe that ſtand in greateſt Need; if 
1 they are otherwi'e deſerving. | 1 5 
{il | | r 
1 N TOW ſeeing we do not live amongſt ſuch as are t 
14 . — --® « 
41 pertectly and fully. Wile, but ſuch as are thought it 

41 to have done very well, if they are but, as it were 

1 the rough Draughts of Virtue; we ought to conſider, 

El Lthink, in the firſt Place, that no one ſhould wholly 

be neglected in this Caſe, in whom there appears añ 

Shadow or Reſemblance of real Honeſty ; but that 

thoſe Men ought to be principally regarded, who excel 

in the quiet and more peaceable Virtues of Modeſty, 

Temperance, and eſpecially this Juſtice, of which 1! 

have now, been diſcourſing a great. while: For moſt 

times Greatneſs of Spirit and Courage, unleſs it be in 

thoſe who are perfectly wile and yirtuous, is ſomething 3 

too hot and apt to boilover.z the qthers are the Virues = 

which ſeem more particularly to conſtitute a good Man. 

And ſo much for the firſt fort of Merit to be confider- 2 


ed, viz. The Manners. or Honeſty of the Perſon we 
would be kind to. The ſecond was, 7 Good-will 7 
which he bears towards us; as to which it ſhould always 
be our principal.Care, to do moſt for him by whom 
we are moſt beloved. Now in judging of the Good- | 
will that any one bears us, we are not to conſider (like 
Boys and Children) any ſudden Flaſhes and Heats of 
Paflion, but rather a conſlant and well-ſettled Affecti- 
on. But if a Man, 1 the next Place, bas done us any | 
real Service, ſo that our Part is to make , F: 

| x 3 1 
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and not firſt to lay an Obligation upon him, *tis then 


our Duty to take ſome greater Care; for of all the. Vir- 


tues, chere is none we are more peceifarily obliged to 
than Gratitude, It then, according to HEs1oD's Rule, 
even that which was no more than barely lent us, is, 
it poſſible, to be- returned back with Intereſt again, 
what abundant Returns ſhould we make to thoſe, by 
whom we have been freely and generouſly obliged ? 
What leſs can we do than be like fruitful Fields, which 
produce beyond Compariſon more than was thrown 
into them? And if we do Services even to thoſe Men 
from whom we hope afterwards to receive- any Fa- 
vours, ought we not much more to do the ſame to 
thoſe, from whoſe forward Kindneſs we have already 
received them? For the Virtue of Liberality contain- 
ing under it theſe iwo Parts in the firſt Place, The do- 
ing a Kindneſs to any one; and, ſecondly, The re- 
quiting it when done to us; whether we will perform 
the former or not, is altogether left to our own Choice, 
but every good Man is obliged to the latter, whenever 
he can do it without Injuſtice. But then we are to 
make a Diſtinction between Benefits, and are there 
bound to make the moſt ample Returns, where the O- 
bligations we have received are the greateſt. And to 
judge of the Merits of any Kindneſs, we are chiefly to 
conſider in what Manner it was done, as whether free- 
ly, conſiderately, and from a principle of Good - na- 
ture: For ſeveral People do many things raſnly, and 
with a blind fort of Impulſe, throwing away their 
Favours upon all without Diſtinction, being hurried a- 
bout, as it were with a Tempeſt, by every mad and 
frolickſome Humour, and every ſudden or impetuous 
Paſſion. A Benefit therefore, when received from 
ſuch a one, is not to be eſteemed of an equal Value 
with thoſe that proceed froma ſettled Judgment and 
due Conſideration. But our principal Duty both in 
doing of Kindneſfes and making Requitais, is to do 
molt for thoſe that ſtand in greateſt need of it, ſuppo- 
ſing all Circumſtances elſe to be equal + The contrary 
to which appears plainly in the Practice of the Gene- 
xality of Mankind; for People chooſe to. beſtow their 
Favours 


2» iwer 


Favours upon thoſe, from whom they expect to receive 
the moſt. Benefits, tho' the Perions perhaps do not 
at all ſtand in need of them, 


11 
& 
—— 
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Me ſhould be moſt ready to give to thoſe, who are moſt nearly. 
allied tous. The fi. ,t ſort.of Alliance is that between. 
ail Men in general. The Bond of it, and Duties reſul- 
ting from it. Weare bound to do for any Men what will 
be a Kindneſs to him, and no Prejudice to our ſelves; 

but with this Caution, That we do not thereby male 
our ſel ves unable to aſſiſt thoſe who are more nearly al- 
lied to ts. 


H E fourth Inducement remaining to be ſpoke 3? 


to, is, The Nearneſs of Relas ion, or Society that 
is amongſt Men; for the Maintenance of which, we 
cannot do better, than to give moſt co thoſe that ſtand 
neareſt related to us. But that we may conſider with 
greater Diſtinct neſs the natural Principles of humane 
Society, we [hall here trace it down from the Fountain 
Head. The firſt thing then to be taken notice of is 
this, That there is ſuch a thing as a Fellowſhip. or Society 
between all Men in general: The Bond or Cement that 
holds this together is Reaſon and Diſcourſe, which by 
teaching. learning, communicating one with another, 
c. eafily make Men agree together, and unite them 
all in one natural ſort of Conjunction and Communi- 
ty. Nor does any thing ſet us at a greater Diſtance 
trom the Nature of Beaſts; for we oſtentimes talk of 
the Courage of them, ſuch as Lions and Horſes, but 
never a Word of their Equity, Juſtice, or Goodneſs, 
and why is this, but becauſe they are deſtitute of Rea- 
fon and Diſcourſe ? This is then the largeſt and moſt: 
comprehenſive of all Societies, being made up of Men 
eonſidered barely as ſuch, and ſo taking in eventhe 
whole Race and Kind ot them one with another: The 
Duties of which are, To let every one have a Sire in 
thoſe things, which by Nature were produced tor the 
common. 
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common Advantage and Benefit of all; to let What is 
9 already determined by Laws and Civil Conſtitutions 
remain as it is, without breaking in upon any Man's 
Right: As to which things however we ſhould remem- 


He who diretts the wandring Traveller, 

Doth, as *twere, light another's Torch by his own ; 
Which gives him neer the leſs of Light, for that 
It gave another. | 


y this one Caſe be ſufficiently teaches us, That what- 

ever Kindneſs can be done for another, without any 
Damage or Loſs to our ſelves, it is our Duty to do it, 
though never ſo much a Stranger. From hence have 


aariſen thoſe general Maxims and Principles of Huma- 
gnity, Not to deny one a little running Water; or, The 


lighting his Fire by ours, if he has Occaſion: To give the 


bet Counſel we are able to one who is in Doubt or Diſtreſs; 


which are things that do Good to the Perſon that re- 


eceẽeives them, and are no Loſs or Trouble to him that 


confers 'em. Such things therefore, being by Nature 


common, ſhould accordingly be kept open for the free 
= vie of all Men: And of thoſe which are our own we 
2 ſhould always be giving ſomething, that may contri- 
> bute to the Benefit and Welfare of the Whole. But 
becauſe the Revenues of Particulars. are ſmall, and 
there are infinite Numbers of thoſe that Want, there- 
fore is this univerſal Bounty to be kept within the Li- 


mits preſcribed by ExxIus, It gives him nel er the leſs. 
ef Light; that ſo we may have it ſtill within our Power 


to be liberal ta thoſe who are more nearly allied to 
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Several other Degrees of Relation, leſs extenſive than tat 
mentioned in the former Chapter, That of Friendſhip © 
the moſt cloſely knit, The Ground and Foundation of 

true Friendſhip. The Relation ariſing from doing Kind- 
nejſes to oye another, The Love a Man has for his 
narive Country ſwallows up all other Loves whatever, 
Which of the ſeveral Relatives we ought to prefer, in 
our Literalty and doing Kindneſſes. A Deſcription of 
Friendſbip; and of all Friendſhips which. is moſt plea- 


ſant. 


UT there are ſeveral Degrees of Society and 
Fellowſhip amongſt Mankind; for to take now 

our Leave of that general and uniyerſal one already 

mentioned, there is a nearer among thoſe who are 

all of the ſame Country, Nation or Language, than 
which nothing more knits and unites Men to one a- 
nother. There is a cloſer yet among thoſe who are all 
of the ſame City; for a great many things are in com- 

mon to Fellow-Citizens, ſuch as Markets, Temples, 7 

Walks, Ways, Laws, Privileges, Courts, of Juſtice, Free- 

dom of Votes, beſides common Meetings and Familiari- | 4 

ties, and abundance of Buſineſs and Entercourſe with one 7 

another. But there is a ſtricter Bond of Alliance ſtill be- 

tween thoſe who belong to the ſame Family, as ta- 

mg into it but a very ſmall Part of that vaſt and im- 

menſe one of all Mankind: For there being by Na- 

ture implanted in all things a certain Deſire of beget- 7 

ting their Like, the cloſeſt and neareſt of all Societies 

is between Man and Wife; then follows that between 

them and their Children, and afterwards that of the 7 

whole Fam'ly, who inhabit together, and have all 

things in common; which is, as it were, the firſt Begin 

ning of a City, and Ground or Seed-plot of a Whole 

Common-wealth. Next to this comes the Bond of 

Relation between Brothers, as alſo between firſt and 

ſecond Coulins; who growing too numerous to live 
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in the ſame Houſe, are ſent out to others, as it were 

into new Colonies, Next after this follow Marriages 

and Alliances, and ſo a new Stock of Relations that 
hat way; from whence comes a new Propagation and 
ſhip Offspring, which ſerves to give Riſe, as was ſaid, to 

Common wealths. No that Nearneſs of Blood, and 
the natural Love which ariſes from it, cannot but en- 
dear Men to one another, is paſt all Doubt; it is a 
very great Matter to have the ſame Relicts and Mo- 
numents of our Anceſtors, to make uſe of the fame 
religious Ceremonies, and be laid after Death in the 
ſame Place of Burial, But of all the Societies and 
> Unions amongſt Men, there is none more excellent, 
or more cloſely knit, than when ſuch as are Men of 
| real Virtue and Honeſty, from a certain Agreement 
ind and Likenefs of their Manners, contract a Familiarity 
and Friendſhip with one another. For Virtue and 
= Goodneſs (as we often obſerve) of Neceſſity moves 
us wherever we lee it, and makes us all have a Love 
and Reſpect for that Perſon in whom we diſcover it. 
And as every Virtue thus wins upon our Hearts, and 
even forces us to love thoſe we take 10 poſſeſs it, fo 
more eſpecially do Juſtice and Beneficence, But when 
2 ſeveral Perſons are all like one another in Honeſty 
and good Manners, then no Society can ever be more 
loving, or more cloſely united: For where there are 
many of the ſame Humour, and ſame Inelinations, 
every one ſees, in fome Meaſure, his own ſelf, and 
is accordingly delighted in the Perſon of another; and 
that is brought about, which PyTHAGORAS thought the 
Perfection of all Friendihip; That a great many Se- 
verals are made iuto One, There is another remarka- 
ble Fcllowſhip or Community, ariſing from an En- 


en tercourſe of doing and receiving Benefits; which, 
he = while it is kept up by a mutual Gratitude and Kind- 
all neſs of all the Parties, cannot but occaſion a firm 
n- - and. very laſting Agreement between them. But when 


We have gone over all the Relations that are in the 
World, and thoroughly conſidered the Nature of each, 
= we ſhall find that there is no one of greater Obliga- 
tion, no one that is.dearer and nearer to us, than that 
$ | which 
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which we all of us bear to the Publick. We have 
a tender Concern and Regard for our Parents, for 
our Children, our Kindred, and Acquaintance, but 
the Love which we have for our native Country ſwal- 
lows up all other Loves whatever; for which there is 
no honeſt Man but would die, if by his Death he could 
do it any neceſſary Service, How deteſtablethen muſt 
the Wickedneſs and Barbarity of thoſe People be, who 
have mangled and rent this their native Country by all 
Manner of Villanies, and have made it their Buſineſs 
(nay, and til] do ſo) to bring it to Ruin and utter 
Deſolation? Now if there ſhould happen any Conteſt 
or Competition between theſe ons, which of 
them ſhould have the greateſt Share of our Duty, we 
ſhould pay the firſt Regard to our Country and Pa- 
rents, from whom we have received the moſt endear- 
ing Obligations; the next to our Children and Family, 
who all have their Eyes upon us alone, and bave no 
body elſe they can depend upon; next in order to 
theſe come our Kindred and Relations, whoſe For- 
tune is generally the ſame with our own, To each 
of theſe therefore, whom TI have juſt now mentioned, 


we moſt of all owe what is neceſlary for their Sub- 
ſiſtance: But then, as for living and eating together, 
for mutual Adviſing, Diſcourſe, Exhortation, Comfort- 


ing, and ſometimes (if occaſion ſerves) Rebuking, 
Friendſhip is the propereſt Soil for them; and of all 
kinds of Friendſhip, there is none ſo pleaſant as that 
Which is cemented by a Likeneſs of. Manners. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


: 3 In Liberality the Neceſſity of the Perſon is eſpecially to be 


2 


conſidered. Some Kindneſſes due to ſome Relatives more 
than to others. Rules ſigniſy but littie of themſelves, 
unleſs they are confirmed by Practice and Exerciſe, 
Greatneſs of Soul, the third oY Virtue, moſt glori- 
ous and ſplendid of them all. Is moft of all praiſed, 
and its Contrary diſpraiſed among Men. 


UT in all theſe Duties of Beneficence and Libe- 
rality, one principal thing to be taken Notice of 


is, What Neceſſity the Perſon we would be kind to 
lies under, and what he is able or not able to do with- 
out our Affiſtance: So that in ſore Caſes, the pre- 
> ſent Poſture and Circumſtances of a Man's Condition 
= ought more to prevail with us, than the Degrees of 
Relation. Again, there are certain particular Offices, 
> which are wore peculiarly. owing to ſome one fort of 
= Relatives, than they are to another: In the Buſineſs 


(for Example) of getting in his Corn, 'tis our Duty 


rather to aſſiſt a next Neighbour, than either a Bro- 
ther or familiar Friend; but if the Buſineſs be a Caſe 
at Law, then a Kinſman or Friend muſt rather be de- 
= fended, than only a next Neighbour, Theſe things 
therefore, and ſuch like Circumſtances, ſhould be well 
== conſidered, in the Practice and Exerciſe of every V ir- 
tue; and our Minds ſhould be brought to a kind of 
Acquaintance and Familiarity with them, that fo we 
may be quick at the Accounts of our Duty, and able 
by caſting up all thin 
the Remainder is, and know what we owe to the ſe- 
veral Sorts and Conditions of Men. For as a Gene- 
ral, Orator, or Phyſician, however well skilled in the 
= Rules of his Art, can never be perfect without the 


gs together, to ſee at laſt what 


Aſſiſtance of Practice and Experience; juft ſo it is in 
the Caſe now before us: Vany have laid down the 


Rules and Precepts of Virtue and Good-living, (as I 


my ſelf am doing at this very Time) but there is more- 


over required to a due Degree of Height and Per- 
fection 
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fection in it, that one accuſtom himſelf to the Exerciſe 
of them. And thus have I ſhewn how Virtue and 


Honeſty (from which all our Duties do immediate. 


ly flow) are deduced from thoſe things which concern 
the Society and Good of Mankind; which was the fe. ' 
cond General I propoſed to diſcourſe of, 

Ir is to be obſerved, that whereas there were laid 
down four general Heads, from which all Virtue and 


Honeſty is derived; whatever proceeds from a brave 
and exalted Mind, that is raiſed above Fortune, ang 
all the little Chances and Accidents of the World, is 


uſually made moſt account of amongſt Men, Hence 


in Reproaches we find there is nothing more common 


than ſuch things as theſe, 
For Shame] Young Men, and yet have Womens 
Hearts! 
While this brave Woman plays the Man — 
Or ſomething like this, 


Dear Salmacis give Spoils that coſt no Sweat or 
Blood! | | 


Whereas, on the contrary, in Praiſes or Panegyricks, 
thoſe things that are done with a Bravery of Mind, and 


— . . 5 7 
have ſomething of extraordinary Courage in them, (1 7 
know not how) we commend in a nobler and loftier 


Strain, than we do any thing elſe. Hence Marathon, 


Salamis, Plates, exc. are ſo common a Field for all the 7 
Rhetoricians: Hence our Cocks; hence the DEC, 
the Scipro's, MARCELLus, and a great many others; 
and eſpecially the People of Rome it ſelf, are parcicu- 
larly famous for Greatneſs of Courage. But the Va. 
lue that is ſet upon military Glory, appears from this, 
that almoſt all Statues are done ia the Habit and Garb 
of a Soldier. 
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CHAP. xX. 


Courage is not truly a Virtue, unleſs it be accompanied 
” with Juſtice, Truth, & c. An excellent Definition of 
it given by the Stoicks. An adim irable Saying of Plato 
to the (ame Purpoſe. Men of great Souls are apt to 
be Ungovernable and Ambitious; which prompts them 
zo Injuſtice. A Man of a truly noble Spirit never m- 
jures another, but protects from Injuries; ſcorns Ap- 
plauſe, and the Voice of the ignorant Multitude. 


JF RY that ſort of Courage which is ſeen in the Dane 
AF gers and Fatigues of War, unleſs a Man be go- 
verned by the Rules of Juſtice, and fight for the Safety 
and good of the Publick, and not for particular Ends 
2 of his own, is altogether blameable; and ſo far from 
being a Part of true Virtue, that tis indeed a Piece of 

the moſt barbarous Inhumanity. Fortitude is there- 
fore very well defined by the Stoick Philoſophers, 
when they call it, 4 Virtue contending for Fuſtice and 
= Honefty, No Man therefore by Baſenels and Treach- 


"2 ery has ever got the Name and Reputation of true 
Courage; for nothing can ever be Virtuous or Credi- 
ks, table, that is not Juſt, To which Purpoſe, that of 
and PTATo was admirably well ſaid, “ As that ſort of 


, (19% © Knowledge, which is not directed by the Rules of 
ie © Juſtice, ought rather to have the Name of Deſigu 
n, © and Subtilty, than Wiſdom and Prudence; juſt ſo 
the © that bold and adventurous Mind, which is hurried 
II, © by the Stream of its own Paſlions, and not for the 
rs; Good ard Advantage of the Publick, ſhould rather 
cu © have the Name of Fool-hardy and Daring than Va- 
a. © liant and Couragious. The firſt thing therefore T would 
nis, have in a truly couragious Man, is, That he be a Fol- 
rb lower of Goodneſs and fair Dealing, of Truth and 
= Sincerity; which are principal and conſtituent Parts 
of Juſtice, But here 'tis one very unhappy thing, that 
moſt times theſe great and exalted Minds are naturally 
XX ungovernable and deſirous of Rule: So that what 
Prato obſerved of the Spartans, That all their * 
| | ad 
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Applauſe. This is indeed a very dangerous Place, and 2 | 
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nough be applied to theie Perſons : For the more any 
Man has of this Greatneſs of Soul, the more eager hge 


WE 
8 ig 
Fe 4 
PPE 
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ter to be fair and equitable in all one's Actions, (which 
is the proper and peculiar Office of Juſtice) while one 
is endeayouring to make himſelf uppermoſt, From 
hence it comes to paſs, that they will never be con. 
quered in any Debates, or over-ruled by the Laws and 
Conſtitutions of the Publick ; but make it their Buſi. 4 
neſs by Factions and Bribery to get a ſtrong Party and . 
"ne in the Republick ; and rather chooſe to be Up- 
rmoſt by Force and Injuſtice, than equal to others 
y fair and upright Dealing. But the Difficulty of it 
can only ſerve to make it more honourable, but ne. 
ver its contrary more excuſable : For no ſort of Caſe or 
Circumſtance whatever, can excuſe any Man for be- 
ing guilty of Injuſtice. Thoſe are therefore your truly 
brave and couragious Men, not who rob, plunder and 4 
injure others, but thoſe who ſecure and protect team 
from Injuries. But that Greatneſs of Mind, whiclt is 
truly ſuch, and under the Direction of Wiſdom and 
Prudence, makes that Honour and Credit, which we 
naturally deſire, not conſiſt in the outward imaginary 
Applauſe, but in the real intrinſick Goodneſs of its 
Actions; and is not ſo eager of appearing to be grea - 
ter and better than others, as of really being ſo. For 
he that is ſo mean as to depend upon the giddy and 
ignorant Multitude, ought never to be accounted of a F# 
truly great and exalted Spirit: Beſides that, there is no- 
thing ſo eaſily draws Men to Acts of Injuſtice, as a Lof- 
tineſs of Mind, when joined with this fooliſh Defire off 


requires our greateſt Concern and Watchfulneſs; be- 
cauſe you ſhall hardly find any Man, that, when he 'F ., p, 
has gone through Labours and Difficulties, does not of 
expect this Honour and Applauſe, as a kind of Re- pra. 


ward for his Courage and Atchievements. the 
daz 
C HAP. | 
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"= Thherein true Greatneſ of Soul conſiſts, An excellent De- 
= /[/cription of it. Iis an Enemy to Covetouſneſs, to the 
Deſire of Applauſe and of Power, Produces a calm 
and unpaſſionate Mind, The Defire of this Calm and 
Tranquility of Mind, has made ſome Men retire, and 
ſeparate themſelves from publick Buſineſs, In what a 
perfect Freedom conſiſts. = | | | 
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Ro Wall true Courage and greatneſs of Mind is 
1 N more eſpecially ſeen in thefe two things: The 
> firſt is a generous Contempt or Diſregard of all out- 

=Z ward Goods, proceeding from an Opinion, That *tis 
unworthy of a Man zo admire, or with for, or endea- 


1 extremely dangerous to his Life it ſelf, as well as to 
EX thoſe things that are requiſite for its Preſer vation. Now 


5 
MT © 


all the Laſire and Dignity of theſe two Parts, nay, and 


2 
rus 
O 
a 
. 
3 


l add all their Lſeſulneß too, is lodged only in the lat- 
ter; but the Ground-work, as it were, and Foundati- 
pon of all true Greatneſs, is laid in the former. For in 
that are contained thoſe 


of Mind. For what can more diſcover a Man of a 
WE brave and heroick Spirit, than to make no Account in 
the World of thoſe thinzs which ſeem fo glorious and 
dazling to the Generality of Mankind; but wholly to 

: | delpile 
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| Dignity and Character of a wiſe Man? Now it would 47 | 


Spirits oughtof all things in the World to maintain = | 


veniently. We ſhould free our ſelves, in ſhort, from 


| | 4 | i 
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deſpiſe them, not from any vain and fantaſtick Hu. 
mour, but from ſolid and firm Principles of Reaſon 
and Judgment? Or what can ſhew more a robuſt Mind, u 
and unſhaken Conſtancy, than to bear thoſe heavy x P 
and numerous Calamities, which are incident to Man- 7 
Kind in this Life, with ſuch a firm Temper and Fixed. 
neſs of Soul, as never to offend againſt Nature and © 
Right Reaſon, or do any thing that is unworthy the "74 
not at all be conſiſtent or agreeable, that he who bore 
up ſo couragiouſly againſt Fear, ſhould be afterwards 
unable to reſiſt Deſire; or that he who could never be 
conquered by Pain, ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be capti- T 
vated by Page. Theſe things therefore ſhould well 
be conſider'd, and of all Deſires, that of Money ſhould 7 
be avoided; for nothing is a greater Sign of a narrow, 
mean and ſordid Spirit, than to dote upon Riches; nor 
is any thing on the contrary more creditable and mag- 7 
nificent than to contemn Wealth, if you have ir not; 
and if you have it, to lay it out freely in Acts of Boun- 
ty and Liberality. The Deſire of Glory (as 1 before 
obſerved) ought alſo to be avoided: For it robs a Man 
wholly of his Freedom and Liberty, which generous 


8 


obs 


contend for. Neither ought Places of Power to be 
Fought after; but at ſome times rather to be refuſed FF 
when offered; at others, be laid down if they can con ing 
all vehement Paſſions and Diſorders of Mind, not on)) y 


3 


thoſe of Deſire and Fear, but alſo of Sorrow, of Joy, 61 m. 


and Anger: that ſo the State of the Mind may be calm leſ 


and undiſturbed, which will make the whole Life be tha 
come graceful and uniform. Now there both are and fai 
have been many, who to gain this Repoſe of which! po 


am ſpeaking, have betaken themſelves to a Life of R.. 60 


tirement, and wholly withdrawn from all Buſineſs og pu! 


the Publick. Among theſe the nobleſt and moſt em: pe. 
nent of the Philoſophers; and ſome Men of rigid ang 
ſevere Lives, who miſliked the Manners of the People 


XZ an 
or their Governours; others haye withdrawn ue are 
| ſelyeß 
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ſelves into the Country, being pleaſed with the Ma- 
nagement of their own private Fortunes. Theſe Men 
propoſed the ſame End to themſelves that Kings and 
Princes do, vix. The Living ſo as to want for nothing; 
to be under the Power and Controul of none, but to 
enjoy a full and perfect Freedom; which conſiſts in live 
ng lo, as one's ſelf beſt pleaſes, / 
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3 


pi. Thoſe who live « publick and a private Life aim both at 


ell Freedom. Their Lives compared: The former more uſe- 
uld ful, the latter moreſafe. In what Caſes a Man may be 
W, > excuſed from ſerving the Publick. Thoſe ought to ſerve it 
nor . who are qualified for the Service, Greatneſs of Soul 
a> i more neceſſary for thoſe in a publick, than in a retired 
ot; Life. Two or three Rules to be obſerved before a Man en- 
55 1 ters upon Buſineſs. 


H Is then being the common Deſign and End of 
them both, thoſe who are ambitious of Power 
and Authority, think to obtain it by enlarging their 
Fortunes and Intereſts in the World; but theſe whom 
l have mentioned as Men of Retirement, by cortent- 
ing themſelves with their own Condition, tho? but 
= humble and mean. Inwhich they are neither of them 
= wholly in the wrong; but the Life of the latter, I 
muean the retired, is both eaſier and ſafer, and begets 
leſs of Trouble and Diſturfbance to others; whereas 
that of the former, who give themſelves up to At- 
fairs of State, and the Management of great and im- 


h I portant Concerns, is more adapted to the Benefit and 
Re. Good of Mankind, and the getting of Credit and Re- 
s of putatio n in the World. Thoſe People therefore are 
pour perhaps excuſable, who being of Parts and Capacities 
an 


tor Learning, give themſelves wholly to the Study-of it, 
and never at all meddle with Publick Buſineſs: And fo 
are thoſe alſo, who being diſabled by Sicknets and In- 
firmites, or on any other good and allowable * 
2 lave 
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have often mentioned) together with that Calmneſs 
and Serenity of Mind, is requiſite in thoſe of a pub 
lick Station, as much, if not more than *tis in Philoſo- 
. phers, if ever they hope to be free from Anxieties, and FR 
arrive at any Steadineſs or Uniformity in their Lives. 
Now theſe things are eaſier to Philoſophers, than to 
them; foraſmuch as their Lives, being led in private, 
require for their Support a leſs Number of things, and 


Andif any ill Accident ſhould befal them, tis impoſſiu- 


1 
*K 22 
. 


Commands and Honours, which moſt Men admire; 7 
Jam ſo far from thinking it a Virtue in them, that! 
rather eſteem it a very great Fault. Thus far, *tis true, 
one can hardly condemu them, in that they deſpiſe, and 
make little account of Glory and Applauſe ; but their 
true Reaſon ſeems to be rather this, That they do not 
care to ſuffer the Labour and Fatigue of them, and 
are afraid of encountering with Rubs and Repulſes, as 
things that are attended with ſome Shame and Diſnon-- 
our. For you ſpall often find there is a great many Men, 
who are very inconliſtent with themſelves in things 
of a contrary Nature: As for Pleaſure, they diſpiſe it 7 4 
with all the Severity of a Stoick; but yet are ſo effe. 7 
minate, as not to be able to bear the leaſt Trouble; are 
migbty-Contemners of Fame, and Applauſe; but e-. 


tremely concerned at any thing of Diſgrace: Which 
are things that do not very well agree together. Thoſe 
People then, whom Nature has endowed with Abilities 
7 7094 Purpoſe, ſhould forthwith endeavour to pro- 4 


cure themſelves Places, and manage the Buſineſs of tbe 


Commonwealth : Otherwiſe how ſhould the City be Bs | 


well governed, or the Greatneſs of their Endowments 7 


be made known to the World? But that Greatneſs of 


Soul, and Contempt of all human things, (which we 


have fewer within the Power and Reach of Fortune: 


ble their Sufferings can be very conſiderable. Thoſe 
Men 
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Men therefore that are in publick Stations, having 


things of more Weight and Importance to be taken care 
of, muſt in reaſon be ſuppoſed to lye much more o- 
pen to the Aſſaults of the Pa ons, than thoſe who ſpend 
their Days in Privacy and Retirement. Upon which 
Account they ſhould take the more Care to fortifie 
themſelves with this Greatneſs of Spirit, and to free 
their Minds from the grievous Torments and Diſtur- 
bances of them, But he who takes upon him a publick 
*Z Truſt, ſhould not only look that the Buſineſs be Ho- 


neſt, but that he himſelt be qualified for the Manage- 


ment of it. In conſidering of which there is a double 


Extream to be carefully avoided. That he neither de- 


ſpair through a mean Cow-heartedneſs, nor yet be over 


8 * 3 


confident through Eagerneſs of Deſire. And laſtly, 
in whatever he ſets about, let all things be diligently 
and carefully put in Order, before he goes on to the 


= Execution of it. 


CHAP, XXII. 


Tis no leſs great and commendable to manage Affairs of 
Peace, than of War, Several Examples to prove this, 
Arms uſeleſs abroad, without civil Prudence at home. 
Cicero's eminent Services to the Republicæ: A Saying 
of Pompey the Great to him upon that Subject. 


UT ſeeing moſt People are apt to imagine, that 

tis greater and more glorious to manage Affairs 
of War, than Peace; I ſhall endeavour to leſſen this 
general Opinion, For the Greatneſs of that Glory, 
which is given to Warriors, has made many People, 
for no other reaſon, deſirous of Ry eſpecially 
Men of the greateſt Parts and moſt aſpiring Minds; 


particularly it they are qualified for a Soldier's Life, 
and their Diſpoſition carry them to the Profeſſion of 
Arms, But it we would make a juſt Eſtimate of the 
Caſe, we ſhould find both greater and more glorious 
Actions done by Wiſdom at home, than by Arms a- 

| C 3 broad. 
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broad. For what tho' TuemisTOCLEs be deſervedly 
commended, and his Name more illuſtrious than that 
of SoLoON; and tho? Salamis be brought for the Proof FF 
of a Victory, which is commonly preferred to the Wiſ- 
dom of SOLON in conſtituting and ſeiling the Senate 
of Areopagus; yet, in Truth, ought this to be judged 7 
no leis great and extraordinary than that : For Tht= 7 
MISTOCLES's Victory was only a Service to the Com- 


mon- wealth once; but Sorow's Counſel will be ſo for Fe 
ever: Sceing tis by this that the Laws of the Athe- gi 
nians, and Conſtitutions of their Anceſtors, are kept FRF 4 
up and maintained. Beſide, THEMISTOCLES can name in 
nothing in the World, wherein he aſſiſted the Areopagus: b. 
But Solo on his Part may truly fay, That he, by his de 


Wiſdom, was aſhiting to TurmisrocLEs; for the War 
was carried on by the Directions of that Senate, which 
he by his Prudence at firſt appointed. The ſame may 
be (aid of Pausanias and LysanDER; for though by 
their Valour they are thought to have enlarged the 
Dominion of the Spartans, yet *rtis by no Means at all 
to be compared with the Laws and Diſcipline of the 
wife LycurGus: Beſide, that it was ſolely to theſe 
Laws and this Diſcipline, they owed all the Courage 
and Obedience of their Armies. I, for my own Part, 
was always of Opinion, That Maxcus Scaurvs, when 
I was a Boy, was by no Means inferior to Caius 
Mar:usz nor QuinTus CaTuLus, ſince 1 meddled with 
the Republick, to Cneus Poweervs; for Armies can 
ſ1gnifie but little abroad, unleſs there be Counſel and 
wiſe Management at home. Neither was the raſing 
and deſtroying of Numantia, by that incomparable 
Perſon, and brave Commander the ſecond Arrica- 
nus, a greater and more fignal Piece of Service to 
the Republick, than the killing of TInEnIus Graccuvs 
1 by Nasica, tho' a meer private Citizen at the fame 
1 time. Tis true, this Action had ſomething of the Sol- 
4 dier in it, as being done by Force and downright Vio- 
4 lence, and ſo does not wholly come under the No- 
i tion of Civil Concerns: However, I have brought it 
1 as an Inſtance of theſe, becauſe it was affected by this 
Civil fort of Prudence, and without the — 

A Milli- 
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2 a Military Power. I cannot but therefore ſtil] extrem- 
1 approve of that Saying, of mine, which I am told 
We 4 3 malicious and envious Fellows moſt mightily 
carp at: | 

be Tet warlike Arms give Plate to the peaceful Gown, 
And to the Stateſman's Prajſe the Victor yields his Crown. 


Por not to ſay any thing of other People, when I my 

"XZ own ſelf ſat at the Helm of the Government, did not 
Arms then give Place to the Gown? Never was the State 
in more imminent Danger, and yet never were things 

better and more happily quie:ed. Thus by my Pru- 
= dence and careful Management, the moſt impudeng 
and audacious ef all the Citizens let, as it were, their 
Arms fall out of their Hands. What Action then was 
there ever performed in War like this? or where is 
the Triumph that can be compared to it? For Ithink L 
may venture alittle to boaſt before you, Son Mars, 
whoſe Happineſs it is to ſucceed: in the Glory, and 
whoſe Duty to imitate the Excellence of my Actions: 
This 1 am ſure of, even Pomety himſelf (a Man the 
moſt famous for martial Atchieyments) did me that 
Juſtice, in the hearing of ſeveral, as to ſay, © That 
his returning home with his third Triumph had been 
« to little or no Purpoſe, unleſs, my Endeayours and 
« Services to the Republick had preſerved the City 
« for him to triumph in, I conclude there fore, from 
what has been obſerved, That that ſort of Courage 
which is ſeen in the Management of Civil Affairs, 15 
no leſs deſerving than that which conſiſts in the Buſi- 
neſs of Fighting; and the former requires more Pains 


and Application to be perteck in it, than the latter 


— 
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CHAP, XXIII. 


The Body ought to be ſo far taken Care of, as that it may 
be able to bear Fatigues; but it is the Mind that tru- 


ly makes great Men. War ſhould be undertaken only ©: 
for the ſake of Peace. The Difference between a great 
Soul and a great Underſtanding, and the Duties of each, 


Fighting, one of the leaſt Parts of Courage, 


10 Wit is certain that Virtue, which conſiſts in 


Greatneſs and Elevation of Soul, and makes up 


the Subject of our preſent Enquiry, is obtained by the 


Strength of the Mind, not the Body. However the 


Body ought not to be neglected, but by Exerciſe brought if 1 


to ſuch a Frame and Condition, as that it may obey 


the Preſcriptions of the Mind, in performing that u- 


ſineſs, and bearing thoſe Fatigues which are required 
of it. Bur ſtill the Nature of the Virtue we are ſeek- 
ing for, conſiſts in due Care and Application of Mind; 
in which Particular, the Publick receives as much Bene- 
fit from Gown-men, who manage and take Care of its 
Civil Concerns, as it doth from Soldiers, who are Ge- 
n-rals of its Armies: For they by their Prudence have 
often either hindred the breaking out of Wars, or elſe 
have occaſioned their ſpeedy Concluſion; and ſome- 


times too have been the Cauſe of their being under- 
taken, as the third with Carthage was entred into up- 


on the Advice of Caro, whoſe Credit and Authorit 


prevailed in that Caſe even after he was dead. Wiſ- 


dom therefore, and Skill in determining Civil Aﬀairs, 
is more to be deſired than Courage in Fighting : But 
then we muſt always be careful in this Caſe, that our 
Deſign be not the avoiding of War, but the being more 
uſeful and ſerviceable to the Publick. And as for War, 
it ſhould never be undertaken with any other Aim, but 
only that of obtaining an honourable Peace, *Tis the 
Part ot a brave and unſhaken Spirit, not to be diſturb- 
ed under any Misfortune, or ſuffer it ſelf in Diſorder 
and Tumult to be thrown off the Saddle (as we uſually 
ſpeak) but always to keep ſuch a Preſence of Mind, as 
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to be able to conſult upon every Occaſion, and be 
. *X hurried on to nothing, but what is agreeable to Rea- 
> ſon and Diſcretion. And as this is the Part of an ex- 
alted Spirit, ſo is what follows of an elevated Under- 
2 ſtanding; to diſcover Effects even while they are yet 
in the Wombs of their Cauſes, and conſider before- 
hand whatever may happen on either Side, and accord- 
= ingly what is to be done when it does happen; that 
ſio he may never be taken unawares, and brought to 
that lamentable Shift of crying out, I ever once thoughi 
XZ of it. Theſe are the Duties as of a truly couragious 
gd and lofty, ſo of a wiſe and judicious Mind; but raſh- 
ly to run and lay about one in Battle, and come to 
- 2 Wounds and downwright Blows with an Enemy, is but 
3 a ſavage and brutiſh kind of Buſineſs : However, Ne- 
ceieſſity ſo requiring, a Man ſhould fight, and chooſe 
rather to part with his Life than his Liberty, or be 
guilty of any baſe or diſhonourable Action. 


— —— 


CHAP. XXIV. 


— — 


7 The Duty of a truly couragious Man, after he has conquered 


hy his Enemies, Cool and deliberate Counſels to be prefer= 

le red before Heat and Boldneſs. Nothing more fooliſh, 
Ce than to expoſe one's ſelf to unneceſſary Dangers. IIS 

&r a Duty rather to expoſe one's ſelf, than the publick A.. 
p- ſairs. They are to blame, who rather venture the Loſs 
4 of their Armies, than their own Reputation. The Folly 
* of CaLLIckaTIDAS and CLEOMBROTUS in this; the 
S, Wiſdom of Fapius MaxIMus in doing the contrary. 
It Men ſhould Ju what they think for the Good of the 
Ir Publich, without regarding what Offence it may give 
e zo others. 

3 

t 


8 Þ* the Buſineſs of razing and plundering Cities, there 
180 ought to be taken a very eſpecial Care, that no- 
thing of Raſhneſs or Cruelty be ſhewn; and all true 
*X Greatneſs of Spirit obliges us, having firſt conſidered 
= things calmly and maturely, to pardon the — 
8 7 and 


„„ 


ſerve the juſt Medium of Virtue and Honeſty : For as 


Coward; ſo, on the other hand, Care ſhould be taken 


=_ TULLY's Book I. 
and puniſh thoſe only that were principally faulty; 
and in every State and Condition of Fortune, to ob- 


we have already obſerved of ſome, that they count 
it more noble to manage Affairs of War than of Peace, 
fo you ſhall find there are a great many others, who 
tmagine that hot and adventurous Undertakings have 
ſomething that is greater and more glorious in them, 
than wiſely cool and deliberate Counſels. Now as no 
Man ought, by too warily avoiding of Dangers and 
Labours, to get himſelf the Name of a Faint-heart and 


that we thruſt not our ſelves into Hazards and Difh- 
culties, where there is no manner of Occaſion for it; 
than which there is no greater Folly upon Earth. It 
is a Duty therefore, in Attempts of any Danger, to 
imitate the Practice of skilful Phyſicians, who always 
to light and inconſiderable Diſeaſes, apply none but 
eaſy and gentle Remedies; but in deſperate Caſes 
are forced to have recourſe to deſperate Cures. It 
is Madneſs therefore, while all things are calm in a 
peaceful State, to deſire a Storm, but to keep off the 
Miſchiefs of it when it does happen, is the Part of a 
wiſe and a prudent Man; and ſo much the more, if 
the Good to be obtained by getting well rid of it, out- 
ballance the Evils you may be brought into by the At- 
tempt. The Danger of ſome Actions only relates to 
the Perſon that undertakes them, but that of others to 
the whole Republick; and again, a Man's Lite is en- 
dangered in ſome, in others his Reputation, and the 
Good-will of his Citizens, It is our Duty then, in 
the former Cafe, more willingly to expoſe and endan- 
ger our ſelves, than the whole State; and in the latter, 
10 fight for our Glory and Reputation, more readily # 
than any other Conveniencies whatever. Yet the con- 
trary to this appears plainly in the Practice of a great 
many Men, who are willing to ſpend their Eftates and 
Lives for the Good of their Country, but will not bear 
the Jealt Diminution of their Honour, tho? the preſent 
Occaſions of the Republick require it. Thus CALL1- 
CRAXIDAS, Admiral of Sparta, in the Peloponneſian _ 
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reparable Loſs of his Honour, And here the Lacede- 
mmonians had, tho' a great, yet a tolerable Blow; but 
that other was mortal, and put a full Period to the Spar- 
tan Greatneſs, when their Leader CLEomBROTUs, only 
for fear of being ſomewhat ill ſpoken of, unadviſedly 
=: ventured to fight EraminonDas, How much better 
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after he had done many ſignal Services, at laſt was the 
X Occaſion of ruining all; for when he was adviſed to 
retreat with his Navy trom Arginuſſa, and not venture 
giving the Athenians Battle, he utterly refuſed. it; and 

told his Adviſers, That it this whole Navy ſhould chance 
to be loſt, the Lacedæmonians could fit out another; 


but that he for his Part could never fly, without an ir- 


O 


#7 | did Fapius Maximus do? concerning whom Ennivs 
has theſe Words: 


One Man our State has ſaved by wife Delays e 
For he regarded not the fooliſh Prate 

Of idle People; but the City's Good. 

Therefore his growing Fame now flouriſhes: 
More, when his Deeds are paſt. | 


Tux ſame kind of Fault ſhould alſo be avoided in 


Civil Adminiſtrations; for a great many Men are afraid 


to ſpeak out what they really think, tho“ perhaps it is 


for the beſt, for fear it ſnould give any Offence to 
rhers. „ : 


a, 
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Two Rules of Plato's to be obſerved : by thoſe who govern s 


the State, The Good of the Governed ought to be their 


ſole Aim. An excellent Deſcription of a good Miniſter 
of State. Ambition very deſtructive in a Government. 


A good Saying of Plato's to that Purpoſe, Men ſhould 
carry themſelves civilly towards thoſe who are of an 


oppoſite Pari in the State, and not count them their E- 
nemies. Ihe Example of Scipio and Metellus. Anger 
towards an Adverſary no Part of Courage. Affabili. 


15, &c. requiſite in a Stateſman. Severity and Cha- 

nts, neceſſary ; and Rules to be obſerved 
about them. Nothing can be well done that is done in 
a Paſſion, Rulers ſhould be like the Laws themſelves. > 7 


ſtiſements 


＋ HOSE who deſign to be Partakers in the Govern- 


ment, ſhould be ſure to remember theſe two Pre- 
cepts of PTA ro; Firſt, To make the Safety and In- 
tereſt of their Citizens, the great Aim and Defign of 
all their Thoughts and Endeavours, without ever con- 
ſidering their own perſonal Advantage. And, Second- 7 
ly, So to take Care of the whole collective Body of 
the Republick, as not to ſerve the Intereſt of any one 
Party, to the Prejudice or Neglecting of all the reſt. 
For the Government of a State is much like the Office 
of a Guardian or Truſtee; which ſhould always be ma- 
naged for the good of the Pupil, and not of the Per- 
ied ; and thoſe Men who, 
whilſt they take Care of one, neglect or diſregard ano- 7 
ther Part of the Citizens, do but occaſion Sedition and 


fons to whom he is entru 
Diſcord, the moſt deſtructive things in the World to a 


make their Court to every great One, there is but 
very few left who are concerned for the Benefit and 
Good of the whole. From this Root have ſprung many 
grievous Diſſentions amongſt the Athenians; and not 
only Tumults, but even deadly Civil Wars in our own 
Republick: Things which a wortby and truly brave 

; Citizen, 


State. From whence it comes to paſs, that, while 


_ 


fome take Part with the popular Faction, and others 
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Citizen, and one who deſerves to hold the Reins of 
the Government, will ſhun and deteſt; and will give 
> himſelf 10 to the ſervice of the Publick, as to aim at no 
Reiches or Power for himſelf; and will fo take Care of 
the whole Community, as not to paſs over any one Part 
ol it, Such a one will ſcorn, by the mean Arts of Ca- 
> lumny and afalſe Accuſation, to bring others into Ha- 
tred and Diſrepute with the People; but will always ad- 
here to what is juſt and honeſt, and never be drawn 
from it, whatever Offence may be taken by others; nay 
er will rather part with his Life it ſelf, than do any thing 
that is contrary tothe Virtues I have mentioned. Eager 
Ambition, and contending for Honours, is of all things 
moſt ruinous and deſtructive to a State; concerning 
which PLaTo had ſaid admirably well, That for Men 
„ to contend and fall out with one another, about 
ce which ſhould be Chief in the Management of the 
ce State, is juſt as if the Ship's Crew ſhould go to- 
« gether by the Ears, about who ſhould be Maſter or 
*: Pilot of the Veſſel.” And the ſame Philoſopher has 
giyen us this for a Rule, That only thoſe Men ſhould 
ie be reckoned as Enemies, who have taken up Arms 
« in Oppoſition to the Republick; not thoſe who 
ce would govern it after their own Schemes, Such was 
the Diſſention between P. ArRIcAR us and Q. METETI- 
LUS, Without any great Bitterneſs or Animoſities be- 
tween them. Some People think it the Part ofa braye 
and heroick Spirit, to ſhew Heat of Anger and Paſſion 
againſt an Adverſary; but what they ſay is by no means 
to be regarded; for it is certain, on the other hand, 
nothing 1s more laudable, nothing more worthy ofa 
great and brave Perſon, than Clemency, Meekneſs, and 
Gentleneſs of Spirit. In Cities that are free, and where 
all Men in common enjoy the ſame Privileges, Courteſy, 
and Affability, and that which they call altitudo animi, 
a calm and undiſturbed Temper of Mind, are pecu- 
liarly requitite : For to fret upon every unſeaſonable 
Viſit, or at every 1 and troubleſome Peti- 
tioner, makes a Man ſowre and moroſe in his Humour; 
which, as it brings no kind of Good to himſelf, ſo it 
gets him the Hatred and Ill-will of others. But tho? 
; Meeknelſlg 
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Greatneſs of Soul requires an even Temper, free from 
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TU LET“, Book E fi 
Meekneſs and Clemency be laudable Virtues, yet no 
turther than as they leave room for a juſt Severity, 
whenever the Occaſions of the Publick require it; wit. 
out which a City can never be well governed. Now | 
every Re proof and Chaſtiſement, in - firſt place, ſhould 
be always free from contumelious Language, and not 
inflicted for the ſake of the Perſon chaſtiſing or repro- 
ving another, but the Good and Advantage of 3 
Republick. Diligent Care ſhould be taken, in the ne, 
place, that the Penalty be proportioned to the Nature 
of the Crime; and that ſome do not paſs without ever 
being queſtioned, while others are puniſhed for the ſame: 
Miſdemeanors.. But of all things, Anger ſhould be ex. 
cluded in-puniſhing;. for whoever comes to this Work 
in a Paſſion, will never obſerve that due Mediocrity, 
which equally abſtains from too much and too little, 3 
fo ſtrictly required by the Peripatetick Schools: And 3 1 
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they have very good Reaſon indeed to require it; but 
then I cannot but wonder they ſhould commend Anger, 
and ſay, Nature has given it us to good Ends and Pur. 


poſes : For that in Truth ought in no Caſe to be allow: 
ed of; and it were heartily to be wiſhed that the Go. 
vernors of a State would, in this Particular, be like the 

Laws themſelves, which puniſh Offenders according 
to- Juſtice, without being any ways guided by Paſſion. 


— 


— 
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Haughtineſs in Proſperity, aud Dejettedneſs in Adverſi- 
t). Philip greater than Alexander, in bearing his good 
Fortune with an even Mind. The _ Men are, the 
more Care they ſhould take of being humble and mode» 
rate. An admirable Saying of Scipio to this Purpoſe, 7 
in Proſperity we ſhould eſpecially conſult our Friends, 
aud have a Care of Flatterers. Greatneſs of Soul ſeen 
#ften among the Philoſophers, and thoſe who in private 


als of ME 


manage t heir own Eſiates. How an Eſtate ſhould be | 
got, improved, and ufed. | 
ANOTHER 22 Duty of Fortitude, is not to 


be haughty, 


tuae 


iſdaintul, and arrogant when For- 


Chap. xxvi. 
tune favours us, and all things go forward _—_— 
to our Wiſhes: For it ſhews as much Meanneſs an 

” Poorneſs of Spirit to be tranſported with good, as it- 
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2 does with ill Fortune; whereas, on the other hand, 
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nothing is more brave than an Evenneſs of Temper 
in every Condition, and (as is reported of Soca TS 
and LlIIUs) a conſtant retaining the ſame Air in one's 
Countenance, without ever ſeeming puffed up or de- 
jected. I find that Philip, the King of Macedonia, 
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was inferior to his Son in the outward Glory and 
Splendor of his Achievements, but very far above him. 


in good Nature and Condeſcenſion; therefore the Fa- 


ther kept always the Character of a great Perſon, 


* whereas the Son often was guilty of baſe and diſho- 
nourable Actions. It is a good Rule therefore, I think,, 
which is given by ſome Men, That the higher our Sta- 


tion in the World is, the more Care we ſhould take of our 
Lives and Adzons, that they be kept within the Compaſs - 
of Lowline/s and Humility. PAN A TlIus tells us it was 
an uſual Saying with his Scholar and familiar Friend 
AFRICANUs, © That Men who give the Reins to their 
vicious Appetites, and are high and yg up- 
s on the Greatneſs of their Fortunes, ſhould be deak 
© with like Horſes, when grown fierce and unruly by 
frequent Engagements: For as theſe are delivered to 
Breakers to tame, and be made fit for riding; ſo 
thoſe ſhould be brought within the Barriers and Li- 
© mits of Reaſon and Philoſophy, to teach them the 
© Uncertainty of all humane things, and the great Vo- 
* lubility and Changeableneſs of Fortune. We ſhould 
alſo in Proſperity more eſpecially make uſe of the Coun- 
ſel of our Friends, and pay more Reſpect and Defe- 
rence to their Advices, than we were wont to do. 
At the ſame time alſo we ſhould take a great Care, that 
we do not give over- much Ear to Flatterers, nor ſuffer 
ourſelves to be wheedled and impoſed upon by their 
deceitiul Words: For there is —— wherein we are 
more apt to be miſtaken, than in this Particular; eve- 
1y one having ſuch a fond Conceit and Opinion of 
himſelf, as to think he deſerves thoſe Applauſes which 
they give him. Hence ſpring innumerable Errors in 

our 
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our Lives; whilſt Men, puffed up with a vain Imagi- 
nation, and miſtaken Notions of their own great Me- 
Fit, are expoſed to the Raillery of all the World be- 
ſides, and are cheated into great and dangerous Miſ- 
takes. And ſo much may ſuffice upon this Head. From 
what has been ſaid we may eaſily gather, That thoſe 
who are over Affairs of the Publick, do the greateſt 
| Actions, and ſuch as expreſs the moſt Bravery of Mind; 
their Buſineſs affording them more Opportunities, and 
their being more Men who are concerned in this, than 
in any other Method of Living whatever. But after all, 
we cannot but acknowledge there are, and have been, 
a great many noble Spirits, even in a Life of Retire. 
ment and Privacy, who being ſequeſtred from the Buſi- 
neſs of the World, have given up themſelves to En- 
quiries after Truth, and the great Concernment of the 
Practice of Virtue : Or elſe leading a Life in the Mid- 
dle, as it were, between the Stateſman and Philoſo- ; 
pher, have been delighted with the Management of Hes 
their own private Fortunes; not ſcraping up Money 44; 
by all manner of ways, or hoarding it ſo as to make 
no Body the better for it; but parting with it freely 
for the ſake of their Friends, or to ſerve the Repub- 
lick, when Occaſion required it. Now this private 
Eſtate I would have, in the fir/# Place, to be honeſtly come 
by, not by any baſe, ſcandalous, or invidious way of 
gaining: Then let it be diſtributed to the Uſes and Ne- 
ceſſuies of as many as is poſſible, provided they are med. 
worthy and deſerving People; and let it be encreaſed it a9 
by ſuch ordinary Methods cf Saving and good Huf- 
bandry, as are agreeable to the Dictates of Reaſon and 
Prudence: And laſtly, let none of it be ſpent in De- of t! 
bauchery and luxurious Living, but in Acts of Muni- di 
ficence and Liberality towards others. Whoever ob- 
ſerves theſe Meaſures laid down, (let his way of Life ever) 
be either publick or private) may perform all the Du- the 1 
ties of Magnanimity, Conſtancy, and Greatneſs of ; 
Soul, as well as of Sincerity, Fidelity, and doing Good poſec 
to Mankind. 2 


CHAP, and 
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CHAP. XXVIL 


XZ The Virtues contained under the fourth Head of Honeſty, 
= Whatever is honeſt, and nothing elſe but that, is be- 
coming a Man ; Honeſty and Decency being really the 
ſame thing, and diſtinguiſhed only by an Att of the 
Aind. Two forts of Decorum, and what the Nature 
of each of them is. 


E are now in the next Place to ſpeak of the 
i fourth, and only remaining Part of Virtue or 
Honeſty, under which are comprehended Baſhfulneſs, 
Temperance, Modeſty, Government of the Paſſions, and 
the obſerving a juſt Order as to Time and Place in 
our Words and Actions; from all which ariſes a cer- 
© tain engaging kind of Beauty and Gracefulneſs, which 
XX ſerves to ſet off and adorn our Lives. Under this 
Head is contained that Becomingneſs [ Decorum, as we 
call it in Latin] which among the Greeks has the Name 
of worre; Which is in its Nature ſo cloſely united and 
riveted to Honeſty, that there is no way left of pul- 
ling them aſunder; for whatever is becoming is like- 
wife honeſt, and whatever is Honęſt is likewiſe becoming. 
The Difference between them is ſo very ſmall, that we 
may better conceive what it is, than explain it; for 
whatever Becomingneſs there is in ary Action, it im- 
g medrately ariſes from the Honeſty of it. From hence 
it appears that Becomingneſs does not peculiarly be- 
long co this one Part of Honeſty, whereof we are now 
=X undertaking to diſcourſe, but ſhews itſelf alſo in each 
of the three former. To reaſon, for Inſtance, and 
& diſcourſe according to the Rules of Prudence; to go 
about nothing but after due Conſideration, and on 
every Occaſion to be quick at eſpying and defending 
the Truth, are things that are becoming; whereas to be 
deceived, to be in an Error or Miſtake, and to be im- 
poſed upon, are very unbecoming, as well as to be mad 
or beſides one's ſelt. So again, all Actions of Fuſtice 
are becoming, but thoſe of Injuſtice are both ſcandalous 
and unbecoming. The ſame may be ſaid as to the 
Actions 
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Actions of Fortitude; whatever is done with a man. 
ful Courage and Brayery of: Mind, as it is worthy of, 


ſo it becomes a Man; but whatever, on the other hand, 
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ſnews any Cowardice or Meanneſs ot Spirit, is as con. 


trary to Becomingneſs as it is to true Virtue. I con. 
clude therefore, That the Decency whereof I am now 


diſcourſing, appertaineth to each of the four Parts of 
Honeſty ; and ſo appertaineth, as not to ſtand in need 
of any mighty Reach of Underſtanding to perceive it, 


but is eaſily diſcoverable at the firſt View : For there 
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is ſomething of Becoming contained in the very No- 
tion and Idea of all Virtue, from which it is diltinguifh- 
ed by the Mind alone, and not by the Nature of the 
thing itſelf. Juſt as the Beauty and good Colour of 


the Countenance ean never be ſeparate from the 


Health of the Body, ſo this Becomingneſs, of whic 


we are ſpeaking, in itſelt is all one, and, as it were, | 


Cha 


incorporate with Virtue and Honeſty; but may be 


diſtinguiſhed from it by Thought and Imagination. 
Now there are two kinds or ſorts of it; the one «132ver/al, 


which belongs to the Nature of Honeſty in general, the 


other particular, and contained under this, which be. 
longs to the ſeveral Parts of it. The former is uſed to 


be thus defined; Decorum,. or Becoming, is thai whic 
is congruous or agreeable to that excellent Part of the Na- 
ture of Man, by which he is diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of 


the Creation, As for the latter, which is contained un- 


der this, it is uſually deſcribed and defined to be that, 


which is in ſuch Manner agreeable to the Nature of Man, 
as withal to ſhew ſomething of Temper and Moderation, 
wich a certain ſweet Air of Geniility and good Manners. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


on. ¶ Poetical Detorum what it is, and how differing ſrom that 


we here ſpeak of, Nature has given us a Character of 
Rea/on, &c. which we ought to live up. 10, Nature 
teaches us to have a Reſpect for other Men. Propor- 
tion, Regularity, & c. pleaſe where-ever they are found. 
We ought to be concerned about other Peoples Opinion. 
of us. How the Duties of Juſtice, aud thoſe of Mode- 


. ffy, Deceucy, & c. differ, We ſhould live agreeably to 


Nature, which will always lead us right. Deceney 
relates both to the Actions of the Body and Mind. The 
Nature or Mind of Man conſiſts of Senſe and Reaſon, 
The former of theſe ought to obey the latter. 


'HAT this is ſo, will more plainly appear, if we 
conſider that Decorum or Convenience of Man- 


preſent for me only to obſerve, That the Poets are 
then ſaid to keep this Decorum, when each of their 
Perſons is brought in ſaying and doing thoſe things, 
which are ſuitable to the Character he bears in the 
World. Should Zacvs, for Example, or Minos ſay, 


E'en let them hate me, whilſt they dread me too. 
Or, 


The Child's entomb'd in its own Parents Bowels.. 


| 3 it would be an Offence againſt the Rules of Decency 
becauſe they paſs in the World for Men of Juſtice and 
=X Honeſty; but let the ſame be ſaid by a cruel ATrEvus, 


2 and the whole Theatre ſhall clap and applaud. it,. be- 


cauſe it is a Saying very agreeable to his Character. 


| Now the Poet can judge what is becoming and con- 


venient for every Perſon, according to the Character 


which he bears in the Poem: But Nature bas given: 
every. 
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every one of us a Character, by endowing us with that 
Nobleneſs and Excellence of Being, whereby we 
are ſet above all other Creatures. The Poets then, 
there being ſo great a Variety of Characters, can ſee 
what is becoming and convenient for all, even the 
moſt vitious: But we have got only one Character to 
live up to, I mean that which is aſſigned us by Na- 
ture herſelt: a Charatter of Temperance and Modeſty, 
of Conſtancy and Moderation. And the ſame Nature 
having alſo taught us, That we ought to be careful 
of our Carriage and Demeanour towards the reſt "of 
Men: From hence it appears of how _ an Extent 
that Becomingneſs is, which belongs to the Nature of 


Honeſty in general, and allo that other, which is ſeen 


in the Exerciſe of the ſeveral kinds of it. For as the 
Beauty and Comlineſs of the Body, draws the Eyes to 
it by the fit Compoſure of all its Members, and pleaſes 


us only upon this Account, becauſe all its Parts cor- | 


reſpond with a kind of Proportion and Harmony; ſo 
this Decorum, which gives a ſort of Luſtre and Grace 
to our Lives, engages the Approbation and Eſteem of 
all we live with, by that juſt and due Order, Conſi- 
ſtency, and Regularity, which it keeps up and main- 
tains in our Words and Actions. We ought to have 
therefore a certain Reſpe@ and Reverence for all Men, 
and deſire to be approved not only by the beſt, but 
by all the World: For not to care a Farthing what it 
is People think of one, is a Sign not only of Pride and 
Conceitedneſs, but indeed of ning perfectly aban- 
doned all Modeſty. But here we muſt obſerve, that 
there is a great deal of Difference between that which 
Juſtice, and that which this Modeſty, Reſpe&, or Re- 
verence demands, in relation to other People, It is 
the Duty of Juſtice, not to injure or wrong any Man; 
of Reſpect or Reverence, not to do any thing that may 
offend or diſpleaſe him; wherein more eſpecially the 
Nature of that Decorum we are ſpeaking of conſiſts. 
Theſe things then being thus explained, I ſuppoſe it 
may clearly enough appear what that is which we mean 
by Becoming. As for the Duties preſcribed by it, the 
firſt thing to which it conducts us is, To demean our- 

ſelves 
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| ſelves ſuitably and agreeably to our Nature, and do no- 


thing that may any ways ſtain or deface it: For whilſt 
we take this for our Guide and Conductreſs, it is im- 
oſſible we ſhould ever 80 out of the way; but b 
er ſhall be led through all the Paths of Wiſdom, Truth, 
and Underſtanding; of Juſtice and Beneficence toward 
the Society of Mankind ; and of true Magnanimity and 
Greatneſs of Soul, But the Nature of Decency is 
more peculiarly ſeen in the fourth Part of Honeſty, 
concerning which we are now diſcourſing; and relates 
not only to the Motions of the Body, but more eſpe- 
cially to thoſe of the Mind alſo; each of which then 
are approved and becoming, when they are ſuch as are 
ſuitable to Nature. Now the Whole of the Nature or 


Mind of Man, is made up of only theſe two Parts: The 


firſt conſiſts in the ſenſitive Appetite, which by the 
Greeks is called e; by the blind and extravagant Im- 
pulſe of which, he 1s hurried and tranſported from one 
thing to another: The ſecond in Reaſon, which ſhews 
and inſtructs him in the way of his Duty, telling him 


what he ſhould do, and what not do: From whence 


it follows, That it is Reaſon which ought to be the 
governing Faculty; and the Appetite ſubject to the 


Commands of it. 


— 


— 


c. 


Our Actions ſhould neither be raſh nor careleſs, &c:; 


How the Senſitive Part ſhould be ſubject to the Reaſon- 
able. Paſſion diſorders the Body as well as Mind, Watch- 
fulneſs and Conſideration neceſſary for the ſubduing of the 
Paſjions. Men were not de ned by Nature for jefiing, 
&c, but ſerious Studies. Several ſorts of Feſts and Di- 
verſions. Meaſures to be obſerved about them, | 


VERY Action 1 ſhovld be free, as from 
Precipitancy and Raſhneſs on the one hand, ſo 
from all Cateleſſneſs and Negligence on the other; nor 


"ſhould any thing be done, for which we cannot ive a 


ſufficient 
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ſufficient Rea /on; which is almoſt the very Definition of 


Duty. In order to this, the Paſſions muſt be brought 


under the Power of Reaſon, ſo as neither thro' Haſti- 
neſs to run before its Orders, nor thro* Coldneſs and 
Heavineſs to diſregard them when given; but all their 


| Motions muſt be ſo quieted and reſtrained, as to bring 


no Uneaſineſsor Diſturbance to the Mind. And from 
this calm and peaceable State of the Soul, ariſes that 
Conſtancy and Moderation we have mention'd : For 
when once the Paſſions grow unruly and * ng 
and retuſe to be guided in their Deſires and Averſions 
by the Rules of Prudence, they will run without Queſti- 
on beyond all Bounds and Meaſure; for they abandon 
and caſt off their Allegiance to Reaſon, which they 
-Ought to obey by the Conſtitution of Nature. By this 
means are all things turned topſy-turvy, and not the 
Mind only, but even the Body alſo, put very much into 
Diſorder and Confuſion. Do but mark thoſe who are 
enflamed with a vehement Anger or Defire; who are 
tranſported with Fear, or an over great Joy; and you 
will fee an Alteration in their Countenances, Voices, 
Geſtures, and all their Actions; which ſufficiently gives 
us to underſtand (that we may return again to the Duty 
now before us) how neceſſary it is to reſtrain and give 
check to the Movements of the Appetite, and to be al- 
ways watchful and ſtanding upon our Guard, that To 
we may neither be careleſs and inconſiderate, nor do 
any thing raſhly and at all Adventures. F.r Mankind 
werenever 8 by Nature meerly to ſupport and 
dle away their Time, but to follow after grave and ſe- 
rious Studies, and buſineſs of greater Importance than 
Play is. Not but that Jeſting and Diverſion are allow- 

able, provided we uſe them but as we do Sleep, and o- 
ther ſuch neceſſary Refreſhments of Nature, viz. af- 
ter the Diſcharge of our ſerious and more important 
Duties. And even then we muſt ſee that our Jefting be 
neither exceſſive nor immodeſt, but ſuch as is hand- 
ſome and becoming a Gentleman. For as Boys are al- 


lowed not all kinds of Sports, but only ſuch as have no- 


thing 
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thing that is vicious or ill ia them; ſo in this Jeſting we 
ſhould allow ourſelves nothing, but what is agreeable 


to Honeſty and good Manners, We may therefore ob- 


ſerve, that Jeſting or Merriment is of two ſorts, the 
one-clownifh, abuſive, ſcandalous, and obſcene, the 
other handlome, genteel, ingenious, and truly pleas 
ſant. Of this kind are ſeveral Inſtances to be met 
with, as in our PLavuTvus, and the old Gree: Comedi- 
ans; ſo in the Writingsof the Socratick Philoſophers; 
to which we may add the ingenious Sayings of ſeveral 
Men, ſuch as are collected by the Senior CA To, and 
uſually go by the Name of Apothegms. There is no 
great Diffi culty then to diſtinguiſh between a genteel 
and clowaiſh ]eſt ; the one, if brought in at ſeafonable 
Time, and whena Man's Mind is Sms from Bu- 
fineſs, is becoming fora Gentleman; the other, for no 
Man at all indeed, when baſe and unhandſome things 
are dreſſed up in fiithy and ebſcene Expreſſions. Our 
Plays and Recreations muſt alſo be kept within their 
due Bounds; and Care ſhould be taken that we do not 
run out in:o great Exceſſes, and ſuffer the Pleaſure 
which we take in them to carry us into any thing that is 


baſe or unbecoming. Hunting, and the Exerciſes of 
the Campus Martius, ſupply us with Examples enough 


of creditable and manly Recreat ions. | 3 


, 
* —ͤ 


— 


F The Excellence of Man's NVarure above that of Nutes ne- 


ceſſary to be conſidered. Wherein it conſiſts, Some are 
really Beaſts under the Shape of Men. - Senſual Pleaſures, 
Effeminacy, & e. unbecoming Mens Nature. Beſide 
Reajon, which is the common Nature of all Men, each 
Man has his particular Nature or Genius. The Diffe= 
once o, Men's particular Natures or Diſpoſitions, ſpews 
ty a large Number of Examples. 


B U T in all Enquiries concerning what becomes us; 
Dit is of very great Moment to be conſtantly reflec- 
ting how much Man's Nature excels that of - Beaſts and in- 
ferior 
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ferior Animals. Theſe have no Taſte or Reliſh for ny 


thing but the Pleaſures of the Body, towards whic 3 
they are carried with a great deal of Eagerneſs; where- 1 
as nothing is more agreeable and — as it were, 8 
to the Mind of Man, than Learning and Contemplati- * 
on. Hence he is always a ſeeking or contriving of di 
2 that is new, and is greatly delighted with c 
ſeeing and hearing, for the Increaſe of his Knowledge. = 
And if there is any one too much addicted to — 1 
Pleaſures, unleſs he is transform'd into a meer Brute G 
(for ſome ſuch there are, who are Men in Name, and M 
not in Reality) but if, I ſay, any one is too much ad- At 
dicted, and ſuffers himſelf to be conquered by Plea- in 
ſures; yet, forvery Shame, he will hide and conceal bo 
his Propenſions towards it, as much as is poſſible. And th: 
what is this now but a plain Indication, that ſenſual mi 
Pleaſures are unbecoming the Dignity of a reaſonable _ 
Creature, and ought to be deſpiſed and rejected by it? Gr 
and that whoever ſets any Value upon them, ſhould be 13 
ſure to take Care that he keep within the Limits of Rea- the 
ſon and Moderation? From hence it follows, that we tha 
ſhould not have any reſpect to Pleaſure, but only to the 1 
Preſervation of our Health and Strength, in our Victu- his 
als, Cloaths, and other Conveniencies belonging to She 
the Body. And does not the Conſideration of the ſame on 
an 


Dignity and, Excellence of our Natures, plainly in- 
form us how baſe and unworthy a thing it is to diſſolye ſelf 
in Luxury, Softneſs, and Effeminacy ? And how brave 
and becoming it is, on the other hand, for a Man to 

lead a Life of Frugality and Temperance, of Strictneſs he! 


and Sobriety? And here we muſt obſerve, that Nature feig 

has given us, as it were, a double Part to be acted inthe | with 

World: The firt is extended to all Men in common, The 

foraſmuch as we are all Partakers of Reaſon, and that mot 

- Prerogative of our Nature, whereby we are exalted a- gem 

b | bove other Animals; it is this that conducts us in the and 
finding out our Duty, and from it all Honeſty and Be- diſg. 
comingnels ariſes: The ſecond is appropriate to each in like 

| particular ; tor as there is a great deal of Difference in thing 

1 Bodies, (ſome being nimble and proper tor running, | of P 
1 others more luſty, and fitter for wreitling ; ſome of a SE 
5 | ILL 
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noble and majeſtick Air, others of a ſweet and engag- 
ing kind of Beauty ) ſo there is no leſs, or rather a tar 
greater Variety in Humours. Thus Lucius CRas- 
sus and Lucius PHILIPpPpvUswere Men of a great 
deal of Wit and Pleaſantry: Carvs, the Son of Lu- 
civus CæSs AA, of more than they, and a great deal 
more ſtudied. Whereas the youngD x vsusandScavu- 
R Us, at the ſame time, were Men of extraordinary 
Gravity and Severity. LaL1us had abundance of 
Mirth and Gaiety; his Familiar Sci fo much more 
Ambition, and greater Auſterity and Strictneſs of Liv- 
ing. Amongſt the Greeks, So C RAT Es is ſaid to have 
been one, that was of a very eaſy and facetious Humour; 
that always loved to be merry and jeſting, and was a 
mighty Artiſt at hiding his Meaning under witty Ironies 
and drolling Expreſſions, (which ſort of Men are by the 
Grecians called ,; whereas PERICLES and P w- 
1HAGO RAS got themſelves Credit by being of exactly 
the contrary Temper, HANNIBAL among the Car- 
thaginian Generals, and amongſt our own FaBiug, 
was crafty and ſubtle; one that knew how to diſguiſe 
his Intentions and keep his Counſel; that could make 
Shew of one thing, whilſt he was really deſigning an- 
other; of exquiſite Skill for contriving of Stratagems, 
and preventing thoſe laid by the Enemy againſt him- 
ſelf. In this kind the Grecians give JAsox the Phærean, 
and THEMISTOCLEs, the Preference before any o- 
thers; and there is one thing of Sol ox's, which 3 
he had his ſhare of this Cunning and Subtilty, when he 
feigned himſelt diſtracted to ſave his own Life, and 
withal to do a good Piece of Service to the Publick. 
There are others to be found of juſt an oppoſite Hu- 
mour, who think it unlawful to do any thing by Strata- 
gem and underhand Dealing, but are all for Simplicity 
and Plainneſs in their Actions; Lovers of open and un- 
diſguiſed Truth, but Haters of every thing that looks 


like a Trick. There are ſome that will undergo any 


thing in the World, fawn and crouch to any manner 
of Perſon, it they can bur obtaintheir own Ends and 
Deſigns by it; as Marcus Crassus we know did to 
SYLLA, Of which ſort of crafty and complying kind 
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of People Lys Ad DER the Lacedæmonian is ſaid to have 


been the chief; whereas CarLICRATIDAS, who was 
Admiral of the Navy next after LYSAN DER, was quite the 
contrary. Again, There is as great a Variety in Mens ways 
of Diſcourle, as in their Humours and Complexions: 
Some who are able to ſpeak very nobly, can yet ſuit 
their Language to the Humours and Capacities of the 
ignorant Vulgar; as I remember CarvLLvs, Father 
and Son, as alſo MuTtivs Mancia could do; and I 
have heard old People relate the ſame of Scipio Na- 
SICA; but his Father, on the contrary, he who, by 
flaying TiBERIUSs GRACCHUS, put a full End to his ruin- 
ous Attempts, had none of that affable familiar way of 
ſpeaking. No more had XENOCRATESs, the moſt rigid 
and ſevere of all the Philoſophers; and for that very 
Reaſon was noted and eminent. In ſhort, There is 
almoſt an infinite Number of theſe different Natures 
and Characters in Men, not one of which is in itſelt 
to be condemned, | 


— 


CHAP, XXXI. 


Every one ſhould follow his own Genius, ſo far as it is 
innocent. Uniformity or Conſiſtency moſt becoming a Man, 
' which cannot be kept if we run counter to our 0wn Na- 
" tures. The great Force of this Difference in Mens Na- 

tures. Cuſtom of the Actors on the Stage. Several 
other Rules relating to the ſame, 


HE more eaſily then to arrive at that Decorum 


ot which we are ſpeaking, let every one ſtick . 


to his gwn peculiar Character and Humour, provided 
it has nothing that is vicious in it: I ſay, provided it 
has nothing that is vicious in it; for we ſhould always 
take a particular Care to do nothing that is contraiy to 
that aniverſul Character which Nature has imprinted on 
every one of us; but ſaving the Reverence we owe to 


that, then to live according to our own particular one, 


lo as to follow after that kind of Study, and a 4s Foes 
| | Jelyes 
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ſelves to that Courſe of Life, which is moſt ſuitable 
and agreeable to our own Inclinations, tho? others per- 
haps may be more uſeful and important; for it is in 
vain to ſtruggle againft the Bias of your Nature, or at 
firſt to ſet upon that ſort of Buſineſs which you can 
never arrive at any Perfection in. From what bas been 
ſaid it more fully appears, what that is which we call 
Becoming; ſince nothing can be ſuch, that is done (as 
we ſay) in defpite of Nature, i. e. contrary to the 
Bent and Tendency of a Man's Genius. Now it is cer- 
tain, if any thing in the World is becoming, it is a con- 
ſtant Uniformity in our whole Lives and particular Ac- 


tions; which is utterly impoſſible we ſhould ever main- 


tain, ſo long as we run counter to our own Inclinations, 
and fooliſhly follow after thoſe of other People: For as 
we ſhould uſe our own native Language, which all are 


ſuppoſed to underſtand beſt, and not lard our Talk 


(as a great many do) with Expreſſions out of Greek, 
who are therefore deſervedly laughed at by others; 
ſo we ſhould keep to one conſtant Tenour and regu- 
lar Conduct in our Lives and Actions, ſo that nothing 
may be in them which is not well ſuited, and of a 
Piece with the reſt. And this Difference in the Cha- 
raters or Natures of Men is of fo great Moment, as 
that in conſequence of it one Man may be obliged to 
make away with himſelf, whilſt another, tho' like him 
as to all other Circumſtances, may be obliged to the 
contrary. Caro, for Inſtance, and thoſe who in A- 
frick ſurrendered themſelves to Casar, were all of them 
undei the ſame Condition; and yet any of the relt 
might perhaps have been blamed for it, had they mur- 
dered themſelves ſo as Caro did, becauſe they were 
Men of leſs Striftneſs in their Lives, and leſs Severi- 
ty in their Manners, But Caro was a Perſon whom 
Nature had endowed 'with incredible Firmneſs and 


Strength of Soul, which he had augmented by perpe- 


tua! Conſtancy, and unalterably adhering to his once 


undertaken Deſigns and Reſolutions: It became his 


Character therefore to die, rather than to ſee the Face 


of the Tyrant. How many things did ULyssgs un- 
dergo in his tedious Wandrings, when he was foreed 
nn D 2 to 
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to be at the Pleaſure of Women, (if CixcE and Ca- 
Lryso may be called Women) and by tawning Words, 
and fair complaiſant Speeches, wheedle himſelf into 
the Favour of all he met with? How did he bear the 
contemp:uous Ulage of his Servants and Maids, even 
in his own Palace, that at laſt he might arrive at his 
wiſh'd for End? Whereas Ajax, according to the Cha- 
racter we have of him, would rather have died you a 
thouſand Deaths, than ever have ſubmitted to ſuch 
mean Compliances. Theſe Obſęrvations ſhould teach 
us all to look carefully every one into himſelf, and 
conſider well what is his peculiar Genius, and endeavour 
to make the beſt uſe of it he is able; and not to be 
fooliſhly trying Experiments, to ſee how he can ſuc- 
ceed in what is another Body's Talent: For it is cer- 
tain, that nothing becomes a Man ſo well, as that 
which is beſt ſuited to his own Inclinations. Every 


one therefore ſhould inform himſelf thorowly which 


way his Humour and Genius lies; and be ſevere in 
examining what he is well fitted or not fitted for; 
Otherwiſe the Players may ſeem to be wiſer than we 
are; for they, when they pitch upon what they will 
act, do not always chooſe thoſe Parts that are beſt, 
but thoſe that are beſt ſuitea to their Humours and 
Abilities. They that have the ableſt Voices, for In- 
ſtance, EpIGONIi or MEpus; they that have moſt Acti- 
on, MENALIPPA or CLYTEMNESTRA; RuPilivs, whom 
I remember, always had AnTiora, and Asop very 
rarely Ajax. And ſhall Actors obſerve this in choo- 
fing their Parts, and wiſe Men not do it in chooſing 
their Buſineſs and way of living in the World! We 
ſhould therefore apply ourſelves eſpecially to that which 
we find moſt agreeable to the Bent of our Natures; but 
if we ſhould chance te be driven upon any thing which 
is not ſo proper for our Parts and Talents, we ſhould 
make it our Buſineſs, by Care and Application, if not 
to go thro' with it the moſt perfectly that is poſſible, 
yet at leaſt with as few Faults as ever we are able. 
And let us rather labour to avoid thoſe Vices which we 
are naturally inclin'd to, than try to arrive at thoſe Excel- 


lencies and Perfections which we were never 1 * for. 
| HA T. 
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CHAP, XXXII. 


Duties ariſing ſrom Men, ſeveral Stations and Profeſſions 


in the World, They whoſe Fathers have been ſamous, 


imitate their Virtues, or add to them. The Choice of 
a Profeſſion very difficult. Prodicus's Story of Hercules, 
What uſually determines Men in the Choice of a way 


| of Life. 


UT beſide thoſe two Parts which I have already 

mentioned, there are ſtil} two others remaining 
behind: The one is allotted us by Time. and Chance, 
the other we ourſelves chooſe voluntarily to ourſelves. 
To the firſt appertain one's being a King, a General, 
or a Magiſtrate; coming of a great Family; baving 
Riches and Power; together with the Contraries of all 
theſe ; which are all of them things that depend up- 
on Fortune, and alter according to the Difference of 
Times. As for the ſecond, it is altogether left to our 
own Choice what ſort of Calling we have a Mind to 
be of: Accordingly ſome chuſe to ſtudy Philoſophy, 
others the Civil Law, and a third fort Eloquence: And 
of the Virtues themſelves, ſome are deſirous of being 
eminent in one kind, and ſome in another. Now 
thoſe Men whoſe Fathers or Anceitors have been emi- 
nent in any one kind, for the moſt part endeavour to- 
excel in the ſame: As QuinTvs the Son of Poslius 
Mucivs did in the Civil Law; Arrieanus the Son of 
PavLus in Martial Atchievements, And ſome, not 
content with the Glory of their Anceſtors, have added 
fomething elſe of their own to it; as that AFRIcANus, 
whom TI juſt now- mentioned, who beſide his great 
Fame for military Exploits, made himſelf noted for his. 
Learning and Eloquence. The ſame did T1MoTHEUs 
the Son of Conon, who was equal to his Father in the 
Glory of War, and obtained that of Learning and In- 
genuity beſides. But it happens ſometimes, that, omit- 
ting to tread in the Steps of their Fathers, ſome take 
new Methods and Deſigns of their own; which, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, is the Caſe with thoſe who are bora 


D 3 of 


. 


of mean Parents, and propoſe to riſe and make their 
Fortunes in the World. Each of theſe things ſhould 
be throughly conſidered and reyolved in our Minds, 
whenever we deliberate about what will become us. 
The firſt thing then to be determined is, what ſort 
of Men we defign to be, and what Courſe of Living 
to take to inthe World; which is a Caſe of all others 
the moſt hazardous and diffi cult. For when People are 
young, and conſequently moſt fooliſh, they generally 
pitch upon that way of Life which her beſt pleaſes 
their unexperienced Fancies; ſo that they are fixed and 
engaged ina certain Courſe, before they have the Judg- 
ment to diſcern what is beſt. Propicus. indeed (as I 
find it in XexopHoN) tells us this Story concerning 
HERCULES, That when he was a Youth, (which is 
© the proper Seaſon allotted by Nature for chuling a 
Way of Life) he withdrew himſelf into a ſolitary 
Place, and there having found out a couple of Ways, 
the one of Plea ure, and the other of. Virtue, he ſat 
* muling, and conſidered a while with himſejt, which 
of theſe two he had beſt to follow.“ Such a thing 
as this might happen to HERCULES a Son of JuPITER; 
but it is not for us to expect the ſame, who each of 
us take whom we pleaſe for our Patterns, and ſuffer 
our ſelves to be drawn any whither, 8 as they 
lead us. We have moſt of us Principles inſtilled by 
our Parents, and follow their Cuſtoms and Manners 
of Living; others are guided by popular Opinion, and 
like that bef which takes with the moſt. However, 
there are ſome, whether it be out of meer good For- 
tune, or an happy Temper and Diſpoſition of Soul, or, 
laſtly, by the Care and Inſtructions of their Parents, 
that purſue right Methods and Ways of living, 
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CH AP. XXXII. 


Few ſo happy, as to conſider throughly what way of 
Life they ſhould chuſe. The principal thing to te re- 
garded in chuſing, is one's own Genius; next to that, 
one's Fortune in the World. After a Man has choſe, 
he ſhould flick to his Choice, without great Reaſons to 
the contrary. Row a Change ſhould be made. Two 
Cautions to be obſerved about imitating our Anceſtors. 
Thoſe Men whoſe Nature is not capalle of ſome, ſbou d 
take the more Care that they have other Virtues, Ihe 
beſt Inheritance a Father can leave his Son, is the Fame 
of his Virtues, It is a mighty Shame for a Son to le 
unworthy of the Fame of kis Anceſtors, 


UT thoſe of all are the moſt difficult to be found, 

who having ſufficient natural Parts, or ſufficient 
Improvements of Learning and Education, or both 
theſe together, have withal had due time to conſider 
with themſelves what is the beſt Courſe of Life they 
can follow in the World, Now in this Deliberation, 
the principal thing which we ought to 2) oo is, each 
Man's peculiar Nature and Genius : For fince the De- 
corum of each particular Action, as before was ob- 
ferv'd, is taken from the Diſpoſition of the Perſon 


that does it; ſure that Diſpoſition ſhould be carefully 


conſulted, before we determine upon our whole way 
of Living; it is otherwiſe impoſſible we ſhould keep 
a due Tenour and Conſiſtency in our Lives, and not 
ſometimes faulter in the Performance of our Duty, 
But tho' Nature in this Caſe has much the greater Sway, 
yet Fortune comes in for a Share next after her : 
Both of them therefore thould be duly conſulted in 
making choice of a Calling, but more eſpecially Na- 
ture; for Fortune is unconſtant and often changing, 
but Nature is firm, and will abide by us; ſo tl at for 
the former to oppoſe this latter, is like a mortal Power's 
contending with an immortal, That Man then, who 
has choſe a way of Living that is ſuitable to his Na- 
ture, (provided that Nature be no ways vicious) ſhould 
| D 4 make 
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make it his next Care never to alter it; for nothing 
is leſs becoming than a Humour of changing. But it 
upon Trial he ſhould find that he was miſtaken in the 


choice of his Method, (as it is poſſible ſuch a thing 


fometime may happen) there is no way left but to un- 
ravel again what is already done, It the Times them- 
felves favour the making ſuch a Change, it may be the 
more eaſtly and conveniently done; but it not, it 
muſt be breught about gradually and inſenſibly; ac- 
cording to that Rule which is given by wiſe Men, When- 
ever you deſign to break off any Friendlhip or diſ- 
pleaſing Acquaintance, you ſhould looſen the Knot by 
ittle and little, and not try to cut it aſunder all at once. 
And when by this Means we have changed our Courſe 
of Life, great Care ſhould be taken that we may ſeem 
to have done it upon very good Reaſons. But having 
before recommended the Imitation of our Fathers 


and Anceſtors, I muſt here interpoſe an Exception or 


two: In the firſt place then, we ſhould take great Care 
rot to follow them in any thing that is vicious or 
blameable; nor, ſecondly, ſhould we attempt it, when 
we find our Conſtitution will not carry us through 
wich it. Thus, for Inſtance, the Son cf the former 
AFRICANUS, (Who adopted this latter being Son to 
PauiLus) by reaſon of the Weakneſs and Indiſpoſi- 


tion of his Body, could not ſo well tread in the Steps 


of his Father, as his Father had done in thoſe of his 
Grandtather, But then if a Man be of ſuch a Conſti- 
tation, as that he is unable either to plead at the Bar, 
or to harangue the People, or conduct an Army, he 
{ould take the more Care that he do thofe things which 
are in his Power; ſuch are the Duties of Tufice and 
Fidelity, of Modeſty, Temperance, and Liberality 
the Performance of which may ſerve to make amends 
for his want of the others. Now the nobleſt Inhe- 


ritance that can be left by a Father to his Son, and 


far exceeding that of Houſes apd Lands, is the Fame 
of his Virtues and glorious Actions; and for a Son to 
live ſo as is unworthy of the Name and Reputation of 
his Anceſtors, is the baſeſt and moſt abominable thing 


CHAP, 


* 


Whether in Peace or War: And if they do at any time 
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CHAP, XXXIV. 


The reſpective Duties belonging to each Age. Old Men 
ſhould have an Eye upon Youth. Vice is doubly evil in 
old Men, becauſe of the ill Example given to the Young, 
The Duties of Magiſtrates, private Cuixens, and otran- 
gers. Nothing more becoming in all ſorts of People than : 
Conſtancy and Regularity. J 


N D ſince each Age has its reſpective Duties be- 
1 longing to it; and the ſame things become not 
both Yourg and Old, I muſt add ſomething alſo upon 
this Diſtinction. It is required then of the younger 
ſort of People, that they pay due Reverence to thoſe 
that are old, and chooſe out the beſt and moſt appro- 
ved among them, by whoſe Counſel and Direction they 
may ſteer their Lives; for indeed the Unskilfulneſs aud 
Ignorance of Vouth, does ſtand in ſome need of the 
Prudence of old Age to be its Guide and Director. This 
Age eſpecially ſhould be kept from all loofe and effemi- 
nate living, and be inured to Labour, and enduring 
Hardſhips both of Body and Mind; that ſo they may be 
able to bear with the Toils and Fatigues of Buſineſs, 


flacken their Minds, and give themſelves up to their 
Pleaſures and Refreſhments, great Care ſhould be tak. 
en that they exceed not the Limits of Temperance and 
Modeſty, And in order to this, it would be very con- 
venient, if ſome aged People would keepa conftanc' 
Eye upon their Sports and Recreations. As for old Men, 
it is their Duty to leſſen the Labours of the Body, and 
employ more frequently thoſe of the Mind} and make 
it their Buſineſs, by prudent and. wife Counſels, to do. 
what Good they can to the younger ſort of People, to 
their Friends andDependants,and more-eſpecially to the 
Republick. And old Men of all things ſhould eſpecially 
be careful, not to languiſh out their Days in unprofita- 
ble Idleneſs. Luxury and Riot is-unbecoming in all, but 
is perfectly ſcandalous and intolerable in old Age: But” 
ſhould Luſt and Wantonneſs come into the Bargain, 
thoſe who are guilty of it are doubly faulty; tor firſt 
 _—  - they 
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they bring a Shame and Diſgrace upon themſelves, and 
withal make the young Men more ſhameleſly wicked. 
Beſide theſe Duties already mentioned, it may not be 


amiſs to ſay ſomething of thofe which peculiarly be- 


Jong either to Magiſtrates, private Citizens, or Stran- 
gers. Firſt then, a Magiſtrate ought to conſider, that 
he does in his Perſon reprefent the whole City, and ac- 
cordingly is bound to maintain the Credit and Dignit 
of it: That he is to preſerve the Laws, and ſee that all 
People have their due Rights ; remembring that theſe 
things are committed to his Truſt, which he is bound to 
render up faithfully. and honeſtly. It is the Duty of thoſe 
in a private C _ to live as the reſt of. their Citizens 
do, neither. debaſing themſelves below their juſt 
Height, nor endeavouring to raiſe themſelves up above 
it; and to follow thoſe things which are honeſt and 
peaceable in the Common-wealth : Theſe are they 
whom we uſually call and account good Citizens, And, 
laſtly, for Strangers and Sojourners in a-Place, it is their 
Duty to follow their own Buſineſs, and not intermed- 
dle with any Body's elſe, not to take upon them in what 
no way concernsthem,, or be curious in prying into the 
Secrets of a State which they have nothing to do with. 
By obſerving theſe Rules, we may, generally ſpeaking, 
be ſure to find our Duty, whenever. it is enquired what 
is ſuitable and becoming for ſuch a Perſon, ſuch a Time, 
or ſuch an Age: I ſhall only add, that in all our Deſigns 
and all our Undertakings, nothing is more becoming 
than Conſtancy and Regularity. 
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CHA P. XXXV. 


Decorum ſhews itſelf outwardly in three things. Rules of 
Modeſty taken from Nature in the Frame of our Bodies. 
Obſcene Talk diſcovers ill Inclinations, The falſe Reaſon- 
ing of the Cynicks and ſome Stoicks upon this Subject. 
Rules of exterior Decency in our Carriage, Poſture, &c. 
The great Care the old Romans too of Modeſty. 


12 ſeeing this Decorum, of which we are ſpeak-- 
ing, is ſeen more eſpecially, and diſcovers itſelf in 
our Actions, our Words, and our Carriage and exterior 
Ornaments of the Body, and conſiſts in one of theſe 
three things, in a certain kind of natural Beauty and 
Comlineſs, in Pertinence and well- timing our Words 
and Actions, and ſuch other kind of Ornaments and 
outward Embelliſhments as are proper for the Buſineis 


one is going about (things which it is no eaſy matter to 


expreſs, but I hope Lam underſtood, and that is ſuffi ci- 
ent ;) and ſeeing that Care which we ought to take, of 
making our ſelves agreeable to thoſe we converſe with, 
conſiſts in a due Regulation of theſe; I ſhall proceed to 
diſcourſe of them each in particular, In the firſt Place 
then it may be worth our obſerving, how much Care 
and Concern has been ſhewn by Nature, in ordering 
the Frame and Compoſition of our Bodies: Thoſe 
Parts which were handſome and agreeable to theSight, 
ſhe has placed in view; burthoſe which could nor be io 


handſomely ſhewn, and were only given to ſerve cer 


tain Ends and Neceſſities of Nature, theſe ſhe bas 
been careful to conceal and cover. A Senſe of Shame 
and Modeſty in Men has ſeconded this her Diligence in 
framing their Bodies; for all that are not wholly bere a- 
ved of their Reaſon, keep thoſe Parts hidden which ſhe 
has concealed, and are always as fecret as they can 
in thoſe Actions which natural neceſſity forces them up- 
on. Neither do they call by their proper and broad 
Namesthe Parts that are given to ſerye ſuch Neceſſiiy, 
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nor the Ules of them; and Modeſty forbids us to men- 
tion thoſe things, which may be done very honeſtly, 
provided it be in ſecret. Therefore the plain and open 
zalkiag of thoſe things, as well as the plain and open 
acting of them, diſcovers immodeſt and wanton Incli- 
nations. The Cynichs therefore are wholly to be rejec- 
ted, and ſome of the Stoichs little better. than Cynicks, 
who laugh at and blame us for calling thoſe things by 
their proper Names which are really diſhoneſt and ſcan- 
dalous in themſelves, while we count it a Shame to 
{peak plainly of thoſe, in the doing of which there is no 
manner of Diſhoneſty. To rob, for Example, to cheat, 
and whore, are Actions in themſelves the moſt ſhame- 
ful and ſcandalous, and yet it is not counted immodeſt. 
to name them; whereas to make one's ſelf a Father of 
Children, is an Action that is honeſt and creditable in 
itſelt, and yet forſooth muſt not be plainly mentioned, 
for fear of its giving Offence to chaſte Ears. This, and 
much more to the ſame Purpoſe, they commonly urge 
againſt Modeſty and Baſhfulneſs: But let us follow 


where Nature has ſhewed us the way, and whatever 


may offend either the Eyes or Ears, that let us ſnun in 


our Carriage and Converſation. In all our Poſtures and 


Geſtmes oft Body, ſuch as ſtanding, walking, fitting, 
and leaning ;.nay in our very Countenance, in the Caſt 
of our Eyes, and Motions of our Hands, we ſhould 
be careful to keep and obſerve what is becoming: In 
which there is a double Extream tobe avoided, that of. 
too much Niceneſs and Effeminacy on the one hand, 
and that of meer Clowniſhneſs and want of Breed- 
ing on the other. Norletany one imagine that theſe 
things do well in an Actor or Orator;. but that we are 
Jeſt tree to obſerve, or not obſerye them. The Actors 
indeed have had always ſo much regard for Modeſty, as 
tat, Time out of Mind, it has been their Cuſtom ne- 
ver to appear upon the Stage in publick, without ſome- 
thing on to concea] thoſe Parts which ought to be kept 
ſecret; for fear leſt their Cloaths being opened by any. 
Accident, ſome thing might be ſeen which Modeſty. 
bids them hide. And our common Cuſtom forbids the 
Son, wen grown towards Man's Eſtate, to bath _ 
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his Father, and likewiſe the Son-in-law with his Father 
in- la w. We ſhould therefore take Care to be ſtrict Ob- 

ſervers of theſe Rules of Modeſty, eſpecially being. 
ſuch as even Nature herſelf has directed usto. 


CHAP, XXXVI. 

Two ſorts of Beauty, ons proper. for Men, the other for Wo-- 
men. Men ſhould avoid Niceneſs, & c. Nothing 4. 
fecled can become. Rules avout Cloaths, Walking, and 
outward Ornaments, Outward Carriage diſcovers the- 
inward Diſpoſitions of the Mind. More Care ſhould be 
talen to keep Decency in the Motions of the Soul. How. 
this may be done, Two ſorts of Motions in the Soul, 
the ſenſitive Appetite. and Reaſon.. How each ſhould be 
managed. 


U T ſince there are two ſorts of Beauty in the World, 
one of which conſiſts in Charms and Sweetneſs, 
the other in Gracefulneſs and Majeſty; the former of 
theſe ſhould be left to the Women, and the latter only 
be thought proper for the Men. From hence it follows, 
that zheſe ſhould avoid all unmanlike Ornaments and 
Niceneſs in their Habits, and the ſame in the Motions. 
and Geſtures of their Bodies: For all People hate the 
affected Motions and Carriage of thoſe who would 
be taken for Maſters of a genteel Air; and your Actors 
on the Stage have a great many fooliſh impertinent 
Geſtures, which are very diſpleaſing and offenſive to 
the Spectators: And in each of theſe kinds, what is 
{imple and unaffected, is always beſt liked of and ap- 
proved by the World. In order to have a true graceful 
Comlineſs, you muſt endeavour to keepa good Co- 
lour in your Face; and the way to do that, is to uſe fre- 
quent Exerciſe. Nor do we forbid Men the Ule of all 
Ornaments and Graces to recommend them, but only 
of thoſe that are too exquiſite and affected: So far they 
are allowable, as they are. neceſlary. ro keep a nw 
: ram 
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from being thought a Clown, and from ſhewing a Diſ- 


reſpect for the Perſons he has to do with. And the 
ſame Rule may ſerve very well for. our Cloaths; in 
which to be moderate, as in moſt. other Caſes, is 
certainly the beſt way. We ſhould alſo avoid an effe- 
minate Softneſs and Slowneſs in our Gait, like thoſe 
that are marching along in. Proceſſion; and no leſs 
an over-great Haſtineſs and Speed, which only be- 
gets adeep Panting and Breathing, diſtorts the Face, 
and perfectly changes the whole Air of the Counte- 
nance, which diſcovers a Lightneſs and Inconſtancy 
of. Humour. Now it the Motions of the Body deſerve 
all this Pains and Concern about them, how much Care 
ſhould we take to keep thoſe of the Mind within. the 
Limits preſcribed them by Nature and right Reaſon? 
W hich never can be done any other way, than by keep- 
ing the Soul in fuch an even Temper, as not to be con- 
cerned or dejected at any thing; and by a conſtant Care 
and Application of Thought, ſo as to mind nothing 
but what is honeſt and becoming. Now the Motions 
of the Soul are of two ſorts, ſome of them proceeding 
from the reaſonable or thinking, others from the ſen- 
fitive and paſſionate Part: The former is buſied in no- 
thing but ſearching and finding out of Truth; by the 
latter we are puſhed and driven forward to Action. It 
is our Duty therefore to employ our Thoughts about 
laudable Objects; and ſo to reduce and Ger- rule the 
Paſſions, as that they may ebb and flow in obedience 
to. Reaſon, | . | ; 
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CH AP. XXXVII. 
Decorum ſhews itſelf in ſpeaking... Two ſorts of Speech. 


There might Rules be given about our ordinary Diſcourſe. 


Two things required in the Voice and. Pronunciation. 


How each of them may be gotten, Several Examples 
of good Speakers. Rules about the Manner, Subjetts,. 


and Meaſure of our common Talk. 


ANOTHER great Inftance in which thi gecom 
1 ingneſs ſhews itſelf, is our Speech and Diſcourſe, 


But whereas. of this there are two ſorts, the one pro- 


per only for Argument and Contention, the other for 
common and ordinary Talk ; we ſhould make uſe of 
that when we plead ar the Bar, or ſpeak in the Se- 
nate and publick Aſſemblies; of this when we meet 
and diſcourſe with our Friends, when we walk in any 
of the publick Places, or are ſitting at Table, and over 
a Glaſs ot Wine, There are Teachers of Rhetorick 
who give Rules about the former; but there are no 
Rules given about the latter: Not but that I think 


there might ſome be invented; but the Buſineſs is, 


there is no Body to be found that would ſtudy them 


if they were; otherwiſe Maſters would never be want= 


ing, if there were but Learners that would ſtudy and 
employ them, Hence we are almoſt over-run with 


Rhetoricians, tho' no ſmall Part of the Rules which 
they give, - viz, thoſe that concern either the Words or 


the Senſe, may be very well applied to our ordinary 
Diſcourſe. The Voice is that, whereby we can talk, 
and convey our inward Thoughts from one to another; 
in which there are two things chiefly required; firſt, 
that it be clear; and, ſecondly, harmonious. Each of 
theſe muſt be the Gift of Nature, and is not attaina- 


ble any other way; but where they are naturally, Prac- 


tice and Exerciſe will encreaſe the one, and Imitation 
of thoſe who ſpeak ſweetly and agreeably, better the 


ether, This was the principal thing in the CaruLL, 


which made them be counted Men of. Judgment and 
Learning; tho“ they had ſome Skill: in the Matter it 
7 is 
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is true, and ſo had ſome others as well as they; but 
this one thing recommended them ſo much, that they 
were eſteemed the moſt perfect Maſters of the Roman 
Language. The Sound of their Voices was pleaſing 
and harmonious; they neither ſlurred over things ne- 


gligently in their Pronunciation, nor yet were too exact 
in expreſſing every Letter; the former of which would 


have made their Speech obſcure, and the latter affect- 
ed, They never ſpoke ſo as to ſtrain their Voices, 
but equally avoided the double Extream, that of Faint- 
neſs and Sicklineſs (as it were) on the one hand, and 


of too much Loudneſs and Elevation on the other. 


Cn assus's Diſcourſe was full out as witty, and not 
near ſo barren, as that of the Catur1;. yet theſe had 


as great a Reputation as he, upon the Score of good 


ſpeaking. CæsAR, who was Brother to the elder Ca- 


TULUsS, was far more facetious and witty than any of. 


them; ſo that in Court, when before the Judges, he 


would do more by his eaſy familiar way of talking, 


than others could do by all the Powers of their Elo- 
quence, Each ot theſe things ſhould be diligently taken 


Care of, if we deſire to act decently on all Occaſions. 


Our common Diſcourſe then I would have to be ſuch 


as that wherein the Followers of Sock ares excel; eaſy 
and good- natur'd, without any Stubbornneſs orStiffneſs- 
in Opinion: Let it be ſeaſoned with Mirth and Plea- 


fantneſs, and not be too tedious, pert, and aſſuming, 


as though it had a Right to the Attention of the Hearers, 
and no Body elſe had any thing to do with it; but think 


it reaſonabſe, as in all other Caſes, ſo in this of Diſ- 
courle, to let every Man fairly take his own Turn. But 
eſpecially in the firſt Place it ought to be conſidered, 
what is the Nature of the Subject we are diſcourſing 
upon; it it be ſerious, we ſhould handle it with Seriout- 
neſs; but if it be merry, with Gaiety and Briskneſs. But 
the moſt important thing to be taken care of, is, that 
our Talk do not diſcover any Viciouſneſs in our Man- 


ners, which is apt to appear by nothing ſo much as 


by falling too foul upon thoſe that are abſent, either 
by turning them into Ridicule, or miſrepreſenting them 


by malicious reproachfui Language. Now the Subject 


— 
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of Diſcourſe in common Converſation is uſually one 
of theſe three things; either our own pri vate domeſtick 
Concerns, or thoſe that relate to the Common-wealth 
in genera], or, laſtly, ſome Matter of Study and Lear- 
ning: Therefore when our Talk begins to ramble from 
theſe, we ſhould always be careful to fetch it back to 
them again. But whatever Subjects preſent themſelves, 
(for we are not all pleaſed with the ſame things, nor 
with any thing — at all times;) but whatever Sub- 
jet, I ſay, we are upon, we ſhould conſider how far 
our Diſcourſe may be entertaining; and as we could 
find a Time when io begin, ſo we ſhould learn when 
to make an end, 


[IT — 


CH AP, XXXVIII. 


Diſcourſe ſhould be free both from Paſſion and Heavineſs; 
and ſhew a Reſpect for thoſe we converſe with. Chilling 
and Correction ſometimes neceſſary : Rules to be obſerved 
in it, In Quarrels with Adverſaries we ſhould avoid 

flying ont into Paſſion, To talk great of one's ſelf, very 
unbecoming. 88 


T is a general Rule for the Conduct of our Lives, 
that we make it our Buſineſs to be free from Paſſi- 
on; that is, from all violent Motions of the Soul, which 
reject and caſt off their Allegiance to Reaſon. This 
ſhould be applied to the Matter now before us; and: 
all our Diſcourſe ſhould be calm and unpaſſionate, with- 
out any Tranſports of Anger or Deſire; as alſo, on 
the other hand, without Deadneſs and Heavineſs, or 

any ſuch Vice: And in every Company we ſhould care- 
fully endeavour to ſhew a ſort of Kindneſs and Reſpect 
for thoſe Perſons with whom we converſe. It ſome-- 
times comes to paſs that Chid.ng is neceſſary; in which 
we may be allowed a little to raiſe our Voices, and 
to uſe more Sharpneſs and Authority in our Expreſſions : 
However, we mult be careful that we do-not diſcover 
any Paſſion but let it rather be ſeen that we _ _ 
CRN. 
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ſuch Corrections as Phyſicians do to cutting and ſca- 


rifying Wounds, but ſeldom, and with a great deal of 
Regret and Unwillingneſs, And indeed we ſhould ne- 
ver come to them at all, unleſs it be neceſſary, and 
when no other Methods will do any good: And even 
then, when we are forced to it, we muſt be ſure (as 
was ſaid) to avoid all Anger; for whatſoever is guided 
by its Influence and Directions, can never be done 
with any Prudence or Moderation, Our Rebukes 
fhould be generally mild and gentle ; but nevertheleſs 
ſuch, as may carry ſome Weight and Authority along 
with them; obſerving a Mean betwixt too great Eaſi- 
neſs, and breaking out into angry and contumelious 
Language. And whatſoever Sharpneſs we may expreſs 
5 our Reproofs, we ſhould let the Perſon ſo corrected 
now that we do it altogether for bis Good, and not 


for any By-ends or Self-Defigns, In the Quarrels we 


have even with our greateſt Adverſaries, whatever dir- 
ty Language may be thrown upon us, it is the beſt Way 
to keep our Minds calm and ſedate, and never let An. 
ger break in upon them: For whatever is ſpoken or 
done in a Paſſion, can neither be con ſiſtent with the 
Rules of Gravity, nor be approved of by thoſe who 
are preſent in the Company. Laſtly, it is a very un- 
becoming thing for à Man to talk great of himſelf 
in Diſcourſe, and eſpecially when that which he ſays 
is falſe; which is but to imitate Braggadocchio in the 
Comedy, and make himſelf the Langhing-ſtock and 
Jeſt of the Hearers. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


What fort of Houſe is fitting for a Perſon of Honour. What 
ſhould be the End of Building, The Examples Octa- 
vius and Scanrus. A great Houſe brings a Reproach 
on its Maſter, if his Worth be not anſwerable to it, and 
if he 10 not keep up the Laws of Hoſpitality. Meaſures 
to be obſerved in Building, Three Rules to be obſerved 
for the keeping à Decorum in our Actions. | 


ND ſince we take in (or deſire at Teaſt to take 
in) all the ſeveral Branches of Duty, we muſt 
not forget to add a Word or two about what ſort of 
Houſe is becoming a Gentleman or a Perſon of Ho- 
nour. Now the main End of Building is Lodging, and 
other neceſſary Uſes of an Houſe; and therefore the 
Draught er. Contrivance of it ſhould be ſuited aecord- 
ingly. But we ſhould not ſo much regard bare Ne- 
ceſſities, as not to have an Eye to Convenience and 
Magnificence. CxEIuS Ocravius, the firſt of that 
Family that was ever Conſul, built himſelf a noble 
and magnificent Houſe upon the Palatin Hill, which 
is ſaid to have gained him a great deal of Reputation; 
inſomuch that the People coming uſually to ſee it, the 
very Houſe was ſuppoſed to have gone a great way 
toward advancing its Owner (tho' a kind of an Upſtart) 
to the Dignity of Conſul. This ſome time after was 
pulled down by Scaukvs, that ſo he might make his 
own ſomewhat the bigger by it: But whereas OcTavi- 
us, by building his Houſe, had made himſelf Conſul, 
this Man, on the contrary, by enlarging of his, (tho? 
the Son of a great and moſt eminent Citizen) not only 
cauſed himſelf to be put by that Office, but was more- 
over brought into Shame and: Diſhonour, and at laſt 
utterly ruined. It is well if a Man can enhance that 
Credit and Reputation. he has got by the Splendor af 
bis Houſe ; but he muſt not depend upon his Houſe 
alone for it; for the Maſter ought to bring Honour to 
his fine Seat, and not the fine Seat bring Honour to 
us. Maſter. But, as in all other Caſes,, a Man ſhould. 
, no 
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not have Reſpect to himſelf alone, but to other People 
alſo; ſo it is in this of a Nobleman's Houſe, which 
ought to be made yery large and capacious, becauſe 
he muſt keep up the Laws of Hoſpitality, and enter- 
tain Wultitudes of all ſorts of Perſons in it. For a fine 
and large Houſe that gives Entertainment to no Body, 
ſerves but to reproach and upbraid its Owner; and 
eſpecially if it were uſed to be frequently viſited un- 
der its former Maſter : For it is an odious thing to. 
have Paſſengers cry, as they go along, 


Ah! good old Houſe, alas thy preſent Lord 
Ts not like thy former one! 


which may juſtly be ſaid of but too, too many in our 
own Days. Care ſhould be taken, eſpecially when a 
Man builds himſelf, that he be not too extravagant 
in his Magnificence and Expences; which is a very ill 
thing, tho' it had no other Harm in it but only that 
one of giving a bad Example : For moſt Men are apt, 
more than in any thing elſe, to imitate the great Ones 
as to this Particular, Where, for example, ſhall we 
find the Man that rivals the famous Lvevrlus in his 
Virtues? whereas how many have done it in the State- 
lineſs' and Magnificence of his Country-houſes? But 
there certainly ought to be ſome Bounds fixed and pre- 
ſcribed to theſe things, and thoſe to be according to 


the Rules of Moderation; but the Meaſure whereby: 


we are to judge of their being moderate, is their Sub- 
ſerviency to the Ornaments and Conveniencies of 
Eife: And ſo much may ſuffice upon this Head. As. 


for our Actions, the way to maintain this Decorum. 


in them, is conſtantly to obſerve theſe three fol- 
lowing Precepts: Firſt, That we keep all our Paſſions 
and Appetites under the Government and Direction of 
Reaſon, than which there is nothing of greater Effica- 
cy toward the conſtant Preſervation of: our Duty. Se- 


condly, That we. conſider the Quality and Moment of, 


the thing which we go about; that ſo we may propor- 


tion our Endeavours accordingly, and take neither more 


nor leſs. Pains about it than it really deſeryes. And 
S* 
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laſtly, That in all thoſe exterior Circumſtances, which are 
only deſugned for a genteel Show and Grace of the Action, 
we ſhould keep within the Meaſures of Prudence and 
Moderation. Now the beſt Meaſure we can obſerve 
is this, To keep our Eyes fixed on thoſe Rules of De- 
corum I have before laid down, and never to tranſ- 
greſs them. But of theſe three Rules the firſt is the 


moſt important, That the ſenſitive Part be kept obedient 
| to the reaſonable. | 


_— 
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Order to be obſer ved in our Words and Actions. Wherein 
it conſiſts. Ihe Duties ariſing from it. An excellent 
Saying of Pericles to that Purpoſe. Of how great Mo- 
ment the due timing a thing is. Me ſhould be particu- 
larly careful to avoid little Indecencies, Harmony and 
Agreement more neceſſary in our Lives, than our Muſick, 


T remains in the next place that we ſhould ſpeak of 
that Order which is to be obſerved in our Words and 
Actions, and of the proper Seaſons and Opportunities 
of them, And here will fall under our Conſideration, 
that which by the Gree:s is call'd :6-aziz3 by which! 
do not mean that &reta, Which by us is moſt com- 
monly rendered Moderaiion, and ſignifies the keeping 
within due Bounds: But that which contains in the No- 
tion of it, The Preferva:ion of Order. We hall crave 
Leave, however, to call even this latter by the Name 
of Muderaticn, which is thus defin'd by the Szozck Phi- 
loſophers, Moderation is the Knowledge of putting what- 
ever we ſay, or do, in its proper Place, From whence 
it appears, That Order and the well-placing of Things 
are but different Words to expreſs the ſame Notion : 
For Order is defined by the ſame Sect of Men to be 
the ranging of things in their fitting and. proper Places. 
Now the Place of an Action they tell us is, The Seaſon 
of Time for doing it; and by the Seaſon of Time they mean 
zothing elſe, than that which the Greeks call call, 
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and which we expreſs by the Word Occaſio: So that 
in ſhort, by Moderation here (in the Senſe of the Word 
which I have juſt now given) we mean no more than 


the Knowledge of Well- timing whatever we do, Prudence 


may be defined the ſame way too, about which we 
have ſpoken at the Entrance of this Work: But now 
we are diſcourſing of Temperance, Moderation, and 
ſuch- like Virtnes, What the Duties of Prudence are, 
is ſufficiently explained in its proper Place; what thoſe 
of Modeſty, and ſuch other Virtues as ſerve fo recom- 
mend us to thoſe we converſe with, and make up the 
Subject of our preſent Enquiry, remains now to be 
conſidered. In the firſt place then, We ought to ob- 
ſerve a due Regularity and Order in our Actions, as 
that the ſeveral Parts of our whole Lives, like thoſe 
of a regular and coherent Diſcourſe, may agree and 
be ſuitable one with another, For what is more un- 


ſeemly, and contrary to good Manners, than when 


we are engaged about ſerious Buſineſs, to bring in 
ſome pleaſant and merry Diſcourſe, that is proper for 
a Feaſt, or over aGlaſs of Wine? It was a very good 
Anſwer to the preſent Purpoſe, which PERIcLES once 
gave to SOPHOCLES the Tragedian: They were both 
of them Prætors of Athens together, and meeting one 
Day about ſome Buſi neſs of their Office, it happened 


a beautiful Boy paſſed by; whom SornocrEs eſpying, 


Heavens! ſaid he, PERicLESs, What a delicate Youth is 
there! To which he replied, A Magiſtrate, SoPHOCLEs, 
ſhould keep a ſtrict Guard, not over his Hands only, but 
his Eyes too. Now had SopRfoclEs happened to have 
ſaid the ſame Words at a Time when they were chuſing 
of Wreſtlers or Racers, ſuch a Rebuke had been wholly 
undeſerved : So much may the Merit or Demerit of an 
Action depend upon the Circumſtances of Time and 
Place. Suppoſe, for Example, a Man had ſome conſide- 
rable Cauſe upon his Hands, or Buſineſs that required at- 
tentive Thinking: Could any one blame him for be- 
ing very thoughtful as he walked or rid? But ſhould he 


| ſhew himſelf ſo at a Feaſt among Company, it would 


be counted a great Piece of Rudeneſs and ill Breeding, 
and this for not obſerying the Difference of Seaſons. 
Now 
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Now as for thoſe things. which notoriouſly offend 
againſt the Rules of good Manners, ſuch as for a Man 
to ſing openly in the Streets, or any other groſs and 
apparent Abſurdity, theſe are ſo eaſy to be obſerved 
by all, that we need give no Rules or Directions about 
them: but we ought more eſpecially to employ our 
Care, in avoiding thoſe little unheeded Indecencies, 


Which are hardly underſtood by the Generality of 


Mankind, And as the leaſt Fault or Diſagreement in 
the Notes, is immediately perceived by a skilful Mu- 
ſician; ſo we ſhould take all imaginable Care, that 
there be no Diſagreement in our Lives and Actions: 
And that ſo much the more, as the Harmony in our 
Lives is of much greater Conſequence, than that in 
our Muſick. 
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Decency to be kept even in the leaſt things, as the moving 
of the Eyes, &c. We ſhould obſerve what is unhand- 
ſome in others, and correct it in ourſelves. We ſhould 
asl the Advice of experienced Perſons.  Cautions in 
taking this Advice. We ſhould follow Cuſtom and Civil 
Cs Some things allowable in ſome great Men, 
which are not ſo in others. Nothing immodeſt is becom- 

ing. Some particular Duties to be obſerved by all good 
Men, 


As therefore the delicate Ear of the Artiſt can quick- 

ly diſcover the leaſt Fault in his Muſick, ſo, 
would we take as much Care in detecting and cen- 
ſuring our Vices, we might from the leaſt and moſt 
trivial Matters, make ſeveral Obſervations that would 
be much to our Adyantage, From the moving of our 
Eyes, for Example; from our way of ſmoothing or 
wrinkling our Brows; from the merry or ſorrowful 
Air of our Countenances; from our Laughter, Free- 
dom or Reſervedneſs in Diſcourſe; from the raiſing 


or falling the Tone of our Voices, and a great many 


Other 
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other ſuch little kind of Circumſtances, we might eaſi- 
ly judge what is handſome and becoming us, and what 
is repugnant to the Rules of our Duty, and to that 
which our Nature or Character requires. Now in this 
Particular it is a very good way, To obſerve firſt in 
others how each of theſe ſuits, that ſo we may avoid 
and correct in ourſelves whatever we ſee bad and miſ- 
becoming in them. For, I know not how, we can 
ſooner ſpy Faults out in other People, than we can 
in ourſelyes; upon which Account there is no better 
way to correct any Learner, than for the Maſter to 
to mimick his Faults before him; that ſo he, per- 
ceiving their Deformity in another, may the ſooner be 
brought to amend them in himſelf. Another good 
way ts, whenever we are in Doubt and Suſpence about 
a Duty, to go to ſome learned or experienced Perſon, 
and àsk his Advice upon the Matter in Queſtion, be- 
before we reſolve and determine with our ſelves: Be- 
cauſe, generally ſpeaking, when left to themſelves, 
Men are apt to be guided too much by their own In- 
clinations and Natures, And in asking this Advice 
we ſhould diligently obſerve, not only what every one 
tells us in Words, but what his real inward Opinion 
is, and what Reaſons and Grounds he may have for 
ſuch Opinions. For as your Statuaries, Painters, and 


Poets, uſe to ſet their Works out to be publickly view'd; 


that ſo they may be able to correct ſuch Faults as are ge- 
nerally found by Spectators in them: And as they conſi- 
der with themſelves and their Friends, what Overſights 
or Miſtakes they have been guilry of in them; ſo ſhould 
we make uſe of other People's Judgments as well as 
our own, and do or not do, correct or alter a great 
many things upon their Advice. As for thoſe things 
that are ſettled by Cuſtom and Civil Conſtitutions, I 
ſtall give no Directions at all concerning them; for 
they are ſufficient Directions of themſelves: I ſhall 
only obſerve that it is a great Miſtake in any one to 
think, becauſe ſuch Men as ARIS TI pus and SOCRATES 
have ventured to wh or do a gteat many things, which 
are contrary to Rule and received Cuſtom, that tbere- 
tore he may be allowed to do the ſame: For theſe 
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were Perſons of extraordinary Merits, and almoſt more 
than human Perfections, and on that Account might 
demand ſome Privileges, which are not to be granted 
to the reſt of the World. But as for the Practice and 
Manner of the Cyricks, it is wholly to be diſcarded; for 
it is a plain Offence againſt the Rules of Modeſty; 
without which nothing can be virtuous and becoming. 
It is our Duty to pay a Reſpect and Deterence, as to 
allthoſe that are virtuous and couragious, who deſign for 
the Good and Advantage of the Republick, and ſerve 
or have ſerved her in any of her Intereſts; ſo to thoſe 
alſo who bear any Offi ce or Command in the State. We 
ſhould pay in like Manner a peculiar Regard and Rever- 
ence to o Age; never reſiſt any publick Magiſtrate; 
make a Diſt inct ion between Citizens and Strangers; 
and of Strangers themſelves, between thoſe in a private 
and publick Capacity. In fine, not to mention any 
more particulars, we ought in all Caſes both to keep 
our ſel ves, and endeavour to uphold and maintain among 
others, that common Correſpondence and univerſal So- 
Ciety that is among all Mankind. 
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Of the ſeveral forts of Trade, which are creditable, and 
which not. All thoſe that adminiſter to Vice and De- 
bauchery ſcandalous, Lying in Tradeſmen abeminable. 
How jar Merchandiſe is creditable. Husbandry particu- 
larly commended. ; | 


S for Trades, and the ways of getting Money, 
which of them are creditable and which otherwiſe, 

I have only theſe very few things to obſerve : Firſt, All 
thoſe are unworthy Ways of gaining, which procure 
one a general Hatred and IIl- will; as that of the Ujxrers 
and Tax-gatherers, tor Inſtance. Secondly, Thoſe Arts 
are mean and ungenteel, in which a Man is paid for his 
Work, not his Skill; for the very receiving a Reward for 
one's Labour, is like taking of Earneſt to bind himſelf 
* | 4 
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very creditable and commendable in thoſe whoſe 


done from the Sea to the Haven, and there enjoy quietly 


worthy ot a Man and a Gentleman, than that of manur- 


ſpoken at large in my Cato Maior, from whence you 
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a Slave. Nor are they to be eſteemed as better than 
mean and ordinary People, that buy things up by the 
Lump of Merchants, to ſell them out again by little and 
littleztor what they gain is but a very poorBuſineſs,unleſs, 75 
they are guilty of abominable lying, than which there 
is nothing in the World more ſcandalous. Again, all 
Handicrafts-men have buta mean ſort of Calling; and. 
itis impoſſible that a Work-houſe ſhould have any thing 
that is genteel in it. Further yet, all thoſe Trades are 
pitiful and low, that purvey and cater for the ſatisfying 
Mens Pleaſures; Fiſhmongers, Butchers, Cooks, c. 
as TERENcxE reckons them up; to which we may add, 
if you pleaſe, Perfumers, Dancing-maſters, and thoſe 
who ſupply us with Dice or Cards, But Arts that have 
ſomething of Knowledge and Skill in them, or thofe 
that are uleful and neceſſary for the Publick; ſuch as 
Phyſick, for Inſtance, Architecture, or the Inſtruction 
and Education of Youth in Good- manners, theſe are 


Rank and Condition is ſuited for ſuch Employments. As 
for Merchandiſe, it is ſordid and mean, when the Trade 
that is driyen is little and inconſiderable; but when it 
takes in a great Quantity of Buſineſs, and bringing 
home Goods from every Country, ſells them out again 
without lying or deceiving, we can hardly ſay but that 
it is creditable enough : Nay, it is moſt certainly very 
commendable, when thoſe who are concerned in it 
only deſign (after they are fog or rather contented, 
wich what they gained) to beiake themſelves wholly 
from the Haven to the Country, as before they had 


their private Poſſeſſions. But among all the Methods of 
enriching one's ſelf, there is no one better, no one 
more profitable, pleaſant, and agreeable, no one more 


ing and tilling the Ground; concerning which I have 


may borrow what is neceſſary to be ſaid upon this Sub- 
ject. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


The comparing of two Parts 4 Honeſty one with another. 

The Duties of Prudence or finding out Truth, and thoſe 
of Fuſtice or maintaining human Society compared; and 
the Preference given to the latter. 


A ND thus have 1 finiſhed what I had to ſay upon 

the firſt Queſtion, and, I think, ſufficiently made 
it appear, how the particular Inſtances of Duty are to 
be drawn from the ſeveral Heads of Honeſty. But it 


often comes to paſs, that thoſe very things themſelves 


which are honeſt, rival as it were, and com: into Com- 
petition with one another, ſo as to make it be another 
Queſtion, Of two that are honeſt, which is the moſt ſo? 
which is a Point not mentioned at all by Pan T1vs. For 
the W hole of Virtue receiving its Riſe from thoſe four 
Fountains : Firſt, Prudence, or the Knowledge of 
Truth. Secondly, F#ftice, or doing Good to the Com- 
munity and Society of Mankind. Thirdly, Fortitude, 
or Greatneſs of Soul. And, Laſtly, Temperance or 
Moderation; it cannot but happen, that ſeveral of theſe 
muſt be compared together, before we can be able to 
ſatisfy our ſelves, whichit is our Duty to prefer before 
which, Firſt then, if the Duties of Juſtice, or preſer- 
ving the Community, and thoſe of Prudence, or the 
Knowledge of Truth, ſtiould come into Competition 
one with another; the former, I think, ſhould take 
place of the latter, as being more conſonant to the 
Dictates of Nature, which may eaſily be proved by 
this following Argument: Suppoſe a wiſe Man to be in 
ſuch a Place, as afforded him all the Conveniences of 
Life, and all the Opportunities of Leiſure in abundance, 
ſo that he might ſtudy and contemplate every thing that 
was any ways worthy his Knowledge or Contemplati- 
on; yet were he wholly deprived of all Company, and 
had no body ever come near him to be ſeen, he would 
quickly be tired, and grow weary of his Life. Again, 
The Principal of all the Virtues is that fort of Wiſdom 
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which the Greeks call ,,p; ; (for as to that fort of it 


which they call Dogvyo ic, and we Prudentia, it is a thing 


of a perfectly different Nature, as being no more than 
The Skill of diſcerning what it is that we ought, or ought 
not to do:) But that Sort of Wiſdom, which I ſaid was 
the principal, is, The Knowledge of Things both Divine 
and Human; and ſo comprehends the Society and Relati- 
on of Men with the Gods, and with one another. If 
then this, as moſt certainly it is, be the greateſt Virtue 
it follows, that the Duties which flow from Societ 

muſt as certainly be the greateſt : For the deepe 


Knowledge and Contemplation of Nature, is but a very 


lame and imperfect Buſineſs, unleſs it proceed and tend 
forward to Action: Now the occaſions wherein it can 
ſhew it ſelf beſt, conſiſt in maintaining the Intereſts of 
Men, and of Conſequence belong to the Society of 
Mankind: From whence it follows, That the main» 
taining of this, ſhould in reaſon take place before 


Learning and Knowledge. Nor is this any more than 


what all good Men ſhew they judge to be true by their 
Actions and Practices: For who is there ſo wholly ad- 
dicted to Contemplation and the Study of Nature, as 
that, if bis Country ſhould fall into Danger, while he 
was in one of his nobleſt Reſearches, he would nat 
immediately throw all aſide, and run to its Relief with 


all poſſible Speed; nay, though he thought he might 


number the Stars, or take the juſt Dimenſions of the 
whole World? And the ſame would he do in the Caſe 
of any Danger to a Friend or a Parent. From all which 
things it undeniably appears, That the Duties of Know- 
ledge and ſearching after Truth, are obliged to give 
way to the Duties of Juſtice, which conſiſt in uphold- 
ing Society among Men; than which there is nothing we 
ſhould be more concerned for. | 
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CHAP, XLIV. 


Even thoſe, whoſe Buſineſs is the Search after Truth, are 


ſerviceable to the Society of Mankind, and how, Speak- 
ing well preferable to the higheſt Speculations, and why. 
Man by Nature a ſociable Creature. Knowiedge of little 
Uſe, unleſs it tend to Action, and do ſeme Good to the 
World, Neceſſity not the Reaſon of Mens joining in Soci- 
elles, 


AY thoſe very Men, who have ſpent their whole 
Lives in Philoſophy and Learning, have yet al- 


ways endeayoured, as much as they could, to be ſer- 


viceable to the Intereſt and Good of Mankind. For 
many brave Men, and very uſeſul Members of their 


ſeveral States, have in great part been made ſuch by 


their Inſtitutions. Thus EraminonDas, the famous 


Jheban, was indebted for his Education to Lys1s, the 


Pythagorean : Dion of Syracuſe, for his to PLato; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of a great many others; even [ 
myſelf, whatſoever Service I have done the Republick 
(it at leaſt it may be ſaid that TI have done it any Ser- 
vice) muſt wholly aſcribe it to that Learning and thoſe 
InftructionsI received from my Maſters, Neither is 
their teaching, and inſtructing others, determined to 
the time of their living here; but they continue to do it 
even after they are * by the learned Diſcourſes 
which they leave behind them: For there is no one 
Point they have left unhandled, relating either to the 


Laws, Cuſtoms, or Diſcipline of the Common- 
wealth: So that they ſeem to have ſacrificed their Lei- 
ſure and Opportunities of Study, to the Benefit of thoſe 
who are engag'd in Buſineſs: And thus we ſee how thoſe 


Men themſelves, whoſe Lives have been ſpent in the 
Purſuit of Wiſdom, have nevertheleſs endeavoured by 

g and Prudence, to be ſome way profita - 
ble to the Community of Mankind. And for this one 
Reaſon, perſuaſive Speaking, if joined with Prudence, 
is a greater Accompliſhment than the acuteſt Thinking, 
tr deſtitute of Eloquence : For Thinking is terminated in 
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irſelf alone, but Speaking reaches out to the Benefit of 
thoſe with whom we are join'd in the ſame Society, 
| Now as Bees do not therefore unite themſelves together, 


that ſo they may. the better prepare their Combs; but 
therefore prepare their Combs, becauſe they do by Nature 
'Unite themſelves together: So Men, and much more, be. 
ing Creatures that naturally love Society, in Conſe. 
quence of that, ſeek how they may find Methods of liv- 
ing happily in it, From hence it follows, that the 
Knowledge of things, unleſs it is accompanied with 


that ſort of Virtue, which conſiſts in defending and 


preſerving of Men, i. e. in the Maintenance of buman 
Society, is but a barren and fruitleſs Accompliſhment; 
and even Greatneſs of Soul, without a Regard to this So- 
ciety and Conjunction, is very little better than Savage- 
neſs and Barbarity. Thus we may ſee, that the getting 
of Knowledge is a Duty of much leſs Concern and Mo- 


ment, than the preſerving this Society and Union a- 
mongſt Men. Ic is a very falſe Notion that hath been 


advanced by ſome People, That Neceſſity alone was 
the Motive to the Society, which we have ſooften men- 
tioned; and that Men would never have aſſociated toge- 
ther, but that they were not able, in a ſolitary Life, to 
lurniſh themſelves with the Neceſſaries of Nature; and 
that every great and exalted Genius, would Providence 
ſupply him with Food and the other Conveniences of 
Lite, would withdraw from all Buſineſs and Intercourſe 
with Mankind, and give himſelt wholly to Study and 
Contemplation, This is not ſo; for he would avoid 
dolitude, endeavour to find a Companion in his Studies, 
and always be deſirous of Teaching and Learning, of 
Hearing and Speaking. From all which things it is a- 
bundantly evident, that the Duties belonging to human 
Society, ſuould in reaſon take place before thoſe which 
relate to unadtive Knowledge. 46:4 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL. 
The Duties of maintaining Sotiety not always preferable 10 
thoſe of Temperance, Modeſly, & ce. What Duties of 
Juſtice ought totaie place of others. 


E ought perhaps to be enquired here, Whether the 
Duties of this Society, which is thus agreeable to tle 


Principles of Nature, ought always to be preferred be- 


fore the Duties of Temperance, Decency and Mode- 
ration? Indeed I think not: For ſome things there are 
ſo very highly ſcandalous and abominably wicked, that 
a wiſe Man would hardly be guilty of them, ſuppoſing 
he could bring Safety to his Country by it. PosiDONIUS 
has heaped up a great many Inſtances of things of this 
Nature ; ſome of which are ſo exceeding filthy, -and 
intolerably obſcene, that it is a Shame even ſo much as 
to repeat them after him. Theſe then muſt never be 
done for one's Country; nor will one's Country ever 
deſire that they ſhould ; for the beſt of it is, it is impoſ- 
ſible ſuch a Conjuncture ſhould happen, as can make it 
be the Intereſt of any Republick, to have wiſe Men be 
guilty of ſuch abominable Actions. We may lay down 
this then fora certain Concluſion, That when ſevera! 
Duties come into Competition, thoſe ſhould take 
place before any others, which relate to the Mainte- 
nance of Human Society. For wiſe and conſiderate 
Acting, is the End of all Knowledge and prudent Think- 
ing ; and by Conſequence, that is more valuable than 
this. And ſo much may ſuffice upon this Subject; for, 
I think I have ſufficiently clear'd the Way; ſo that here- 
after there will be no Difficulty to know which Duties 


are to be preferred before which, But thoſe very 


Duties which relate to Society, are of different Rates 
and Degrees among themſelves ; but it is no hard Mat- 
ter to ſee in what Order they ought to be performed. As 


in the Firſtplace, thoſe to the Immortal Gods. Secondly, 


To our Native Country. Thirdiy, To our Parents; and ſo 
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on to all others in their reſpectiye Places. What has 


been ſaid in a few Words on this laſt Head, I hope, iz 
ſufficient to make it appear, that it is uſual for Men not 
only to doubt, Whether ſuch and ſuch an Action be ho. 
neſt or diſhoneſt ; but alſo, Of tuo, that are both of then 
honeſt, which is the moſt ſo. This is one of thoſe two 


Heads, which I at firſt obſerved were omitted by PI. 


NETIUS: Let us now paſs on to the remaining Part of 
our propoſed Diviſion. | 


The End of the Firf Book, 
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CHAN. . 


What will be the Subject of this Second Book, He applies 
himſeif to the Study of Philoſophy,as his greateſt Conſolati- 
on in the midſt of the publick Calamities of bis Country. 


> HAT thoſe Duties are, Son Marx; 
aq which Honeſiy and Virtue require of us, 
and how they ariſe from their ſeveral. 
Fountains, is, Ithink,. plain enough 
from the former Book. lam now in the: 
next Place to ſpeak of: thoſe. others: 
| which wholly regard the Conveni-- 
E and are requiſite for the Get: ing and En- 
Joy ment of thoſe things which ſerye for our comfortable: 
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Subſiftence here, ſuch as Intereſt, Riches, cc. And here 1 
told you the common Heads of Deliberation were, 
What is profitable andwhat unprofitable? and, O / ſeveral pro- 
fitables, which is more, and which moſt of all ſuch? Con- 
cerning which 1 ſhall begin to ſpeak, after I have pre- 
miſed but a Word or twoin Vindication of my Self and 
my preſent Undertaking. For tho' my Books have ex. 
cited ſeveral both tothe reading, and even writing of 
Philoſophy; yet I am now and then apt to be afraid, leſt 
ſome, who are otherwiſe very good Men, ſhould hate 
and deſpiſe the very Name of that Study, and wonder 
at me for 'beftowing ſuch Portions of my Time and 
Fains in ſo yery fruitleſs and inſignificant a Manner, 
To whomlanſwer, That ſo long as theRepublickwas go- 
verned by thoſe,to whoſeCare and Management ſhe had 
intruſted her ſelf, Iwas ever diligent, and employed all my 
Thoughts for her Good and Preſervation But wen one 
Man had ſeiz d of her wholly to himſelf, and there was 
no Place left for my Counſel or Autbority z and when 
I had loſt thoſe extraordinary Perſons, who had been 
my Companions in labouring for her Intereſt ; I reſol. 
ved not to ſink into Anguiſh and Deſpair, which had 
wholly overwhelmed me if I had not reſiſted them; 
nor to follow ſuch Pleaſures or idle Ways of Living, as 
were improper, and unbecoming a Man of Learning. 
J could heartily wiſh, had it ſo pleaſed the Gods, that 
the Republick had continued in its ancient Condition, 
and never fallen into the Hands of thoſe Men, who are, 
not ſo much for changing as overturning every thing! 
I ſhould then, as I did in its louriſhing Circumſtances! 
ſpend my Time rather in Buſineſs than Writing; and 
What I did write would got be things of this moral Na- 
ture, but my publick Orations, as I have often done, 
But when the poor State, which had taken up all my 
Care and Thoughts, and for which 1 had laboured with 
all my Power, was utterly ruined and ſunk into nothing, 
there was quickly no Room left for ſuch Orations, ei- 
_ ther at the Bar or in the Senate-houſe : Arid my active 
Mind, which had always been employed in that kind of 
Studies, now not being able to lie wholly idle, I thought 
I could find out no beiter way to get rid of thoſe 1 5 
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es which oppreſſed my Mind, than by returning a- 
oe to the 4 of Philoſophy. I had ſpent un; or 
Part of my Time in theſe whilſt was young, for the 
Improvement of my Reaſon; but when I came once to 
be a Candidate for Places, and devoted myſelf to the 
Service of the Publick, I had little Time left for phi- 
loſophical Enquiries, only ſo-much as could be ſpared 
from the Buſineſs of my Friends and the State ; which 
was wholly taken up in nothing elſe but reading, with- 
out any Leiſure at all for writing. : 


CHAP. II. e 


Some Advantage to be drawn out of Evil,. The Com- 
mendation and Definitions of Wiſdom and Philoſophy. 
It is the only Way of obtaining Virtue and Happineſs. 
The Opinion of the Academicks, and why they diſpute 


againſt every thing. 


OWEV ER then we have this Advantage in the 
1 1 Midſt of all our Miſeries and Calamities, that by 
them we are bronght to the writing of thoſe things 
which were not ſufficiently known amongſt us, tho 


nothing in the World more deſerves our Knowledge. 


For what is there, O ye Gods! more deſirable than 
Wiſdom ? what more excellent and lovely in itſelf? 
What more uſeful and becoming for a Man? or what 
more worthy of his reaſonable Natare? Now thoſe 
who are buſied in the Purſuit of this, are called Phiſoſo- 
phers, and the Word Philoſophy ſignifies no more, it you 
would take it literally, than a certain Deſire and Love for © 
Wiſdom: And Wiſdom is defined by the old Philoſo- 
phers, the Knowledge of things both Di vine and Human, 
together with the Cauſes upon which they depend; the 
Study of which whoſoever find fault with, I confeſs I 
cannot perceive what it is he would commend; for 
what Study is there that brings ſo much Quiet and Sa- 
tisfaction to the Mind, (it theſe are the things which 


we propole to ourſelves) as theirs who are always a 


ſearching 
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ſearching out ſomething which may contribute to the 
Welfare and Happineſs of their Lives? Or if it be Vir. 
tue and Conſtancy that we deſire, either this is the Me. 
thod of obtaining them, or elſe there is not any to be 
found in the World. To ſay there is no Art of thoſe 
weightier Concerns, when none of the moſt trivia] 
Matters is without Art, becomes only thoſe who talk 
without thinking, and deceive themſelves in their moſt 
important Buſineſs : But if there 55 an Art of attaining 
Virtue, in what other way do we hope to find it, if this be 
forſaken of which I am now ſpeaking? But theſe things 
Aſe to be more fully handled, when we excite-and per- 
ſwade Men to cultivate Philoſophy ; which I have en- 
deayoured to do in another Work. My Deſign at pre- 
ſent was only to ſhew, why I particularly choſe this 
Study; being thruſt from all Buſineſs and Concern in 
the Government, There are others, and thoſe Men 
of no ſmall Learning, who object againſt me, and ask 
if I am not inconſiſtent with my ſelf, who affirm, that no- 
thing at all can be known, and yet have diſcourſed upon 
ſeveral Subjetts, and at this very time am laying down 
Rules and Directions about Duty? I could wiſh thoſe 
Perſons had underſtood our Opinions a little mote 
throughly ; for we are not of theſe, whoſe Minds are 
. perpe:ually-wandring in Uncertainties, and have no- 
thing whereby to determine their Aſſents; (for what 
ſort of Mind muſt a Man needs have, or rather what 
Lite muſt he needs lead, when. he is utterly debarred 
from all Liberty of diſputing, and obſerving any re- 


gular Conduct in his Actions:?) nor yet of thoſe others, 


who call ſome things certain and others uncertain: But 
rejecting both theſe, we ſay ſome things are probable 
and others improbable. Is there any thing then that 
fe.ould hinder me from approving of that which I think 
molt probable, and laying aſide that which I think the 
contrary? Or where is the Inconſiſteney, if leaving 


that arrogant Pretence of Demonſtrating, I am neitl.er 


too raſh nor preſumptuous in my Opinions, which of 
all things in the World are the fartheſt from Wifdom? 
Now this is the Reaſon why we Academicks diſpute a- 
gainſt every thing, becaulc what is probable could not 
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appear without comparing the Arguments upon either 


Side of the Queſtion. But theſe things are cleared, I 
think accurately enough in ay Books —_—_— Acade- 

ical Jueſtions. But you, my Son, are already engaged 
ery of a moſt noble and ancient Philoſophy 3 
and have gotten CraTieevs for your Maſter and In- 
ſtructor, who is hardly inferior to its moſt glorious 
Founders : However, I would have you acquainted 
with our Doctrines, which are very little different from 
thole of your own Sect. But it is high time now to 
return to our Purpoſe. „ oY, 1 
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CHAP. III. 


; KS. EY : 

The Knowledge of Honeſty is of greateſt Moment. Profit 
and Honeſty really the ſame, and diftinguiſhed only by 
an Act of the Mind. The cuſtomary Opinion to the con- 
trary, very pernicious. The Diviſion of things that 
are profitable and hurtful to Men. The Good we re- 
ceive jrom inanimate Beings, owing to Man's Induſtry. 


T: HERE _ then, as was before obſerved, five 
general Heads of deliberating and conſulting for 
the finding out our Duty; two of which relate to 
what is honeſt and becoming; two to the Uſes and 
Conveniencies of Life, ſuch as Plenty, Power, Riches, 
Oc. and the fifth to the teaching us how we ought 
to chooſe, if any of the former ſhould ſeem to con- 
tradict and run counter to one another: We have 
gone through with that wherein Honeſty is the Queſti- 
on, with which I deſire you would be. more eſpecially 
acquainted: The Point which now comes under Conſi- 
deration, is what uſually goes by the Name of Pro- 
table; concerning which, Cuſtom is mightily in the 
wrong, and by little and little has brought it to ſuch 
aPaſs, as to make a Diſtinction between Profit and 
Honeſty ; and ſettle it as a conſtant and received 
Maxim, That a thing may be honeſt without being pro- 
fable, and again may be profitabie without being 2 
Te | the 
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the moſt pernicious Error, and moſt deſtructiye of 
all Goodneſs, that ever could have crept into the 
Minds of Men. The greateſt however, and moſt emi. 
nent Philoſophers, have been always ſo ſtrict and 
ſevere in their Writings, as to make the three Na. 
tures of Fuſtice, Profit, and Honeſty: be blended and in. 
terwoven together in Reality; and diſtinguiſhable on. 
ly by an Act of the Mind: For whatever is juft, ſay 
they, the ſame is alſo profirable; and whatever is hy. 
neſt, the. ſame is alſo juft; from whence it follows, 
that whatever is honeſt, the ſame muſt be alſo prof. 
table. Did People but conſider this Matter as they 
ought, they would not, as now they commonly do, 
admire a crafty and ſubtle ſort of Fellows, and eſteem 
that Wiſdom which in Truth is Roguery, This Error 
therefore ſhould wholly be rooted out of the Mind; 
of Men, and all ſhould be raught, That if ever they 
hope to obtain their Ends, they ſhould not ſet about 
it by the ways of Knavery and underhand Dealings, 
but by Juſtice and Integrity in their Deſigns and Adi. 
ons. Now all things that tend to the Good and Pre- 
{ervation of the Life of Man, are either Inanimate, 
ſuch as Gold, Silver, the Productions of the Earth, and 
other ſuch like; or Animals, which have natural Powers, 
Inclinations, and Appetites. Of theſe ſome are unria- 
fonable and others reaſonable: The anreaſonable are 
Horſes, Oxen, and other forts of Cattle; to which we 
may add Bees, which produce and make ſomething 
that contributes to the Convenience of the Life of 
Men: The reaſonable are Gods and Men, The Means 


for procuring the Favour of the Gods, is to live a re- 


ligious and holy Life: Next to the Gods, there is no- 
thing ſo capable of — to the Happineſs and 
Weltare of Men, as Men themſelves, The ſame Di- 


ſtribution may ſerve for thoſe things which tend 10 


the Hurt and Inconvenience of Men. But becaule it 
is believed, that to hurt is incompatible with the 
Divine Nature, the Gods for that Reaſon are excepted 
here; ſo that Men are ſuppoſed of all things in Nature, 
to do both the moſt Service and D flervice to one a- 
Bother, For, firſt, thoſe things which are called Ina- 

a : Y | nimates 
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nimate, are moſt of them owing to the Induſtry of 
Men; which we neither could get if it were not for 
their Labour and Art in procuring them, nor afterwards 

without their Aſſiſtance. For where ſhould wethave 
ch a Science as Phyſick, as Navigation, or Agricul- 
ture? How ſhould we gather and preſerve our Corn, 
and the reſt of our Fruits, if it were not for Men? 
And then how ſhould thoſe Commodities which we 
want be ert or thoſe with which we abound be 
exported, if there were not Men to do each of theſe 
Works? In like manner, how could Stone be fetched 
out of the Quarries for our neceflary Uſes? How could 
Iron, Braſs, Gold, and Silver be dug and drawn out 
from the Bowels of the Earth, did not Men ſet their 
Hands to work for thefe Purpoſes ? 


” l — » 
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Other Conveniencies from inanimate Beings and unreaſo- 
nable Animals received by Mens Induſtry. The Advan- 
tages ariſing from Mens joyning in Society. 


O Houſes, which ſerve to defend us from the Ex- 

tremities of Heat and Cold, could neither at firſt 
have been made by Mankind, nor afterwards, it by 
Earthquake, Tempeſt, or Length of Days they had 
fallen to Decay, have been repaired or rebuilt; had 
not Men joy ned together in one common Society, learn- 
ed to borrow Help and Aſſiſtance of one another. To 
this Induftry of Men we are allo indebted for Con- 
veyances of Water, for making new Channels and 
Arms to Rivers, and for turning the Streams after ſuch 
a Manner, as thereby to water and fatten our Grounds ; 
for throwing up Banks to defend us from the Waves, 
and making of new Harbours in convenient Places. 
From all which Inſtances, and a great many others that 
might eaſily be produced, it is abundantly manifeſt, 
that the Fruitsand Advantages reaped from thoſe things 


Which are called inanimate, are entirely owing to Meng 


Labour 
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Labour and Induſtry. Secondly, Thoſe we receive from 
unreaſonable Animals, how very little and ineo nſiderable 


would they be, if they were not augmented by the ſame 
Peoples Induſtry? For who was it but Men that firſt diſ. 


covered the Uſes'to which Beaſts in their ſeveral kinds 40 
might be ſerviceable? And how at this Time could we fo 

feed or break them? How could we keep them, and ant 
get the moſt Profit and Advantage by them, without ne / 


the Endeavours and Aſſiſtance of the ſame Men? It is 
they that. deſtroy us thoſe Creatures which are hurtful, 
and procure for us thoſe which may be ſerviceable to 
us. Why need I mention a Multitude of Arts, which 
are abſolutely neceſſary to our well-being here? For 
what Help or Succour could thoſe that are ſick, or what 
Pleaſure thoſe that are healthy find? How could Man. 
kind be ſupplied with Victuals, and other Convenien- 
ies or Comforts of Life, if it were not for that Num. 
ber of Callings in the World, which are wholly de- 
ſigned to provide them of ſuch things? By which Men 
are brought to live better and more handſomelp, and 
are raiſed to a Condition ſo far above that of unrea. 
ſonable Animals. Again, Cities could neither have 
been built nor frequented, without a Community and 
Society of Men: From hence have ariſen all Laws and 
Cuſtoms; the Bounds of Equity and Juſtice have been 
ſettied,. and a certain and regular Method laid down 
for the Conduct of Mens Lives. This has brought 
Modeſty into Requeſt, and filed off the natural 


Roughneſs. of Mens Tempers ; has contributed to tbe 


greater Security of their Lives, and eſtabliſhed ſuch 4 
Commerce and Correſpondence among them, as by 
mutual giving and receiving of Benefits, by barters 
ing and: changing one Commodity for another, one 


Convenience. for another, ſupplies them to the full: 


with whatever they ſtand in need of. 
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Nothing extraordinary either in Way or Peace, can be 
done without the Help of Men. Nothing the Cailſe of 
a much Evil to Men, as they themſelves are to one 
another. What is the Office of Virtue, The whole Bu- 
nefs of it conſiſts in three Things. r 


this Subject: For who does not ſee, which PA- 
x«TIUS has ſpent many Pages to make out, that nei- 
ther a General in War, rior a Stateſman in Peace, could 
ever perform any glorious Exploits, or do any notable 
Service to the Publick, without the Concurrence of 
other Mens Endeavours: To confirm this Aſſertion, 
he brings in TYHEMISTOCLEs, PERICLES, AGESILAUS, and 
ALEXANDER; and tells us that no one of all theſe, 
without the Aſſiſtance of others to ſupport them, could 
ever have aichieved ſuch glorious Actions, What he 
tells us is undoubtedly true, and ſuch a Number of 
Witneſſes altogether ſuperfluous, And as Men thus 
receive moſt extraordinary Benefits, from agreeing 
and conſpiring to lend mutual Aſſiſtance; fo We ſhall 
find, upon changing the Scene, that there are no Miſ- 
fortunes or Calamities ſo great, as thoſe which they 
bring upon one another. Dic&arcnvs, a learned and 
eloquent Peripateticł, has written a whole Book concern- 
ing the Deſtruction of Men; where, firſt having reckon- 


W E dwell much longer than we needed to do upon 


ed up all other Cauſes of it, ſuch as Inundations, Pe- 


ſtilences, and Famines, and even ſudden Incurſious dt 
furious wild Beaſts, (by which he aſſures us ſome whole 
Nations have been devoured ;) and then placing on the 
other fide Wars, Seditions, and ſuch like Misfortunes, 
which Men were the Occaſions of; he endeavours to 
ſhew, at the Foot of the Account, that a great many 
more have been deſtroyed by theſe, than 7 Il other - 
Accidents or Calamities whatſoever. This thEn being 


indiſputably true, That the Goods Men enjoy, and the 
Evil they ſuffer, proceed for the moſt part from Men 


tbemſelves; 1 lay down this as one principal Part of 
| Virtue, 
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Virtue, to procure the Good-liking and Favour of Men, 
and ſo to engage their Endeayours and Affections, 2 
to make them ſtil] ready to do us any Kindneſs, |; 
is the Buſineſs therefore of laborious Callings to ſup. 
ly us with all the Conveniencies of Lite, which my 
o bad from the Uſe of inanimate Beings and unreaſo. 
nable Animals: but to gain the Affections of Men on 
our Side, and beget in them always a Readineſs and De. 
fire to advance our Intereſt, is a Work that require 
the Wiſdom and Virtue of the greateſt Men. For the 
whole Work and Exerciſe of Virtue, in general, con. 
fiſts in ſome one of theſe three things: The firſt i 
a Knowledge, in all we undertake, of what is agree. 
able to Truth and Sincerity; what is becoming and 
ſuitable to every one's Character; what will be the 
Conſequence ot ſuch or ſuch Actions; what are the 
Materials out of which things are made, and what the 
Cauſes that firſt brought them into Being. The ſecond, 
A reſtraining the violent Motions and Paſſions of the 
Soul, which by the Grecians are termed 46, 3 and bring: 
ing the irregular Inclinations of the Appetite, which 
by the ſame are called n,. under the Power and G0. 
vernment of Reaſon. The third is a Skiltulneſs of 
Addreſs in our Carriage, and a winning Demeanour 
toward the reſt of Men, with whom we are joined in 
one common Society; that ſo by their Help we may 
be ſupplied in abundance with all thoſe things which 
our Natures ſtand in need of; and by the ſame may 
be enabled, fhould any Injury be o ered us, to keep 
our ſelves ſecure from the Violences of it; and not 
- ouly ſo, but to revenge our ſelves alſo upon the out 


ry Perſon, and inflict ſuch Puniſhments as are accord 


ing to the Rules of Hunanity and Juſtice. 


AP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Bew far ths Power of Fortune over Men reaches. The 
ſeveral Reaſons why Men favour any one, or ſubmit 
to his Authority. | r 


| F $5.8 q | 

HAT Means ſhould be uſed for the gaining 

and ſecuring Men firm to our Intereſts, we 
ſhould mention immediately; but we have one Ob- 
ſervation to make before-hand, There is no one but 
knows that the Power of Fortune is very great, both 
as to the good and ill Succeſs of our Actions: For when 
ſhe favours us, we quickly arrive at our deſired Haven; 
but when ſhe turns againſt us, we as quickly are ſhip- 
wreck'd and run a-ground. Now of thoſe Events 
which depend upon Fortune, there are ſome that come 
to paſs, but extraordinary. {ſeldom ; ſuch as Storms, 
Tempeſts, Ship-wrecks, Ruins, Fires, e#c. which pro- 
ceed from inanimate Beings; and from bruitſh Animals, 
Kicks, Bites, Puſhes, ec. all which, as 1 ſaid, do but 
rarely happen: But the Overthrows of Armies, as of 
three but a while ago, and a great many others at ſe- 
veral Times; the Deaths of Commanders, as lately of a 


great and extraordinary Perſon ; the Hatred and Vislence 
-of the enraged Multitude, and, as a Conſequence of that, 
the Bani ſnments, Flights, and utter Undoings of well- 


deſerving Citizens; as alſo on the other hand proſperous 
Succeſſes, ſuch as Honours, Commands, Victories, ec. 


+tho*they are all of them truly fortuitous Things, yet they 


cannot ſucceed either the one yay or the other, with- 
out the Aſſiſtance and Endeavours of Men. This be- 
ing noted, we are now to diſcourſe of thoſe Ways and 
Methods, whereby Men are drawn and inclined to be 
for us, and to endeavour all they can for our Intereſt 
and Advantage: Upon which, if we ſeem to dwell 
longer than we ſhould do, I deſire the Uſefulneſs of 
the Subject may be confidered, and then we may poſ- 
ſibly be thought too ſhort. Whatſoever then is con- 
tributed by Men toward any one's Advancement in 
Riches, Honours, Powers, Oc. is always done =» 

ome 
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ſome of theſe Motives : Firft, That of Kindneſs, Be. 
nevolenee, or Good-Will; when for ſome Reaſons 
they love any Perſon. Secondly, Honour or Admirati. 
on; when they reſpe& any one for his Virtues, and 


think he deſerves to be highly promoted. Thirdh, | 


Confidence, Truſt, or Reliance; when they think they 


may ſafely confide in a Man, as one that will certain. 


ly take care of their Affairs. Fourthly, Fear, when 
they ſtand in any Awe of his Power and Authority, 
Fifthiy,' Hope, when they expect to get ſomethin 
from him; as when Princes or popular Men — 
great Donations, And, laſt of all, Hire, when they 
are drawn to it by Money or Preſents, which is much 
the moſt | pitiful and ſordid Way, as for thoſe on the 
one hand that are taken by it, ſo likewiſe for thoſe 


that endeavour to make uſe of it: For it is neyer 


well when People ſhall attempt to get that by Money, 
which ought to be the Reward of Virtue and Mert, 
However, ſeeing ſometimes one muſt have Recourſe 
to this Method as a Refuge, I ſhall give ſome Rules 
for our Direction in the Uſe of it; but firſt ſpeak of 
thoſe that are more nearly related to Virtue and Ho- 


neſty. In much the ſame manner, and for ſeveral 


ſuch Reaſons, Men ſubmit to the Power and Authori- 


ty of another: Either | becauſe they have a Kinduſ 
.for him; or have formerly received ſome Obligations 
from him; or reſpect him for his Worth; or hope they 


mall get ſomething by it; or fear they ſhall be force 


to it, it they do not do it voluntarily; or are drawn 


by fair Promiſes and large Donations; or,. laſtly, (as 


we (ce it too often practiſed in our own Republick) 
-are downright Hired to it, S365 4715 (oe 


* 


chain. 


11 
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4 Governour ſhould endeavour 10 make himſelf loved, 
and not feared. The Fates of ſeveral who have taken 
the contrary Method. 77 | 85 


OW of all thoſe Methods, which tend to the Ad- 
vancement and Maintenance of our Intereſt, there 
is none more proper and convenient than Tove, and 


none more improper and inconvenient than Fear. For, 


25 it is very well obſerv'd by Exnrus, Whom Men ſear, 
they alſo hate; and whom they hate, they wiſh out of 
the World, But that no Force of Power or Greatneſs - 
whatſoever can bear up long againſt a Stream of Pub- 
lick Hate, if it were not ſufficiently known before, 
was of late made appear by an Inſtance of our own. 
And not the violent Death of that Tyrant only, who 
by Force of Arms opprefled the City (which now moſt 
obeys him when taken out of the World) but the like 
untimely Ends of moſt other Tyrants, who have gene- 
rally-been attended by the ſame ill Fate, is a manifeſt 
Toten that the Hatred of the People is able to ruin the 
moſt abſolute mam 1 For Obedience proceeding 
from Fear, cannot poſſibly be laſting; whereas, that 
which is the Effect of Love, will be faithful for ever. 
It is well enough in thoſe who by open Force have 
reduced any Nation, and accordingly rule it with an 
high Hand, if they do ſometimes uſe Rigour and Seve- 
rity, like Maſters towards their Slaves, when there is 
no other Way of holding them in Subjection: Bur for 
thoſe who are Magiſtrates in a free City, to endeavour 
to make themſelves feared by the People, is one of 
the maddeſt and moſt deſperate Attempts upon the 
Face of the Earth. For tho* a Man ſhould by his Power 
and Greatneſs oppreſs the Laws, and oyer-awe Liber- 
ty by Terror and Threatnings, yet ſtill they will find 
Time to recover again, firſt by the private Reſent- 
ment of the Citizens, and afterwards by their chuſing 


in ſecret Conſults, ſome worthier Perſon to free them 
from the Oppreſſor. And Liberty, after ſhe has been 
chained up a while, is always more curſt, and ſets _ 

| . | Tecth 
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Teeth in deeper, than ſhe would otherwiſe have dene 
if ſne bad never been reſtrain'd. Let us therefore 
embrace and adhere to that Method, which is of the 
moſt univerſal Influence, and ſerves not only to ſe. 
cure us what we have, but moreover to enlarge our 
Power and Authority: That is in ſhort, Let us rather 
endeavour to be loved than feared, which is certainly 
the beſt way to make us ſucceſsful, as well in our pr. 
vate as our publick Buſineſs. For thoſe who deſire to 
haye others be afraid of them, muſt needs be afraid 
of thoſe others in their Turns: What, for inſtance, 
ſhall we imagine of the elder Dionys1us? With what 
eternal Fears and Apprebenſions muſt he needs be 
rack'd, when daring not to venture his Throat to any 
Razor, he was forced even to ſinge off his Beard with 
Coals: Or what of Alx AN DER, who was ſirnamed the 
Purex&4an? In what Torment, think we, mult he perye. 
tually live? When (as it is uſually reported of him) he 
dared not ſo much as to riſe from Table, and go to 
his own Wife TaeBE's Chamber, one whom he loved 
with an entire Affection, without a Barbarian, and him 
(as it is faid) too a branded Thracian, to lead the Way 
with his naked Sword ? And would always diſpatch 
ſome of his Guards before him, to ſearch all the Cloaths 
and Coft-rs of the Women, for Fear leſt any Weapon 
might be concealed within them. O miſerable and 
unhappy Man! who could think a Barbarian, one who 
carried: the Marks of his Condition in his Forehead, 
would be faithfuller to him than his own Wife. Nei- 
ther, it ſeems, was he miſtaken in it; for he was af. 
terwards murthered by her Procurement, upon Suſpi- 
cion of having to do with ſome other Woman. Nor 
indeed: can any Authority, how abſolute ſoever, ſubſiſt 
very long when it is thus generally feared ; Prat 
ris: himſelf, who is particularly remarkable for his 
_ barbarous Cruelties, may ſerve for a _Witneſs to this 
Truth ; who was not deſtroyed by domeſtick Treache- 
ries, like that ALExaxDER, whom 1 juſt now mention- 
ed; nor yet by ſome few Men conſpiring his Death, 
like our late Tyrant; but by a general Inſurrection of 


all the Agrigentines falling upon him at once; a 
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Did not the Macedonians revoli from DEMETRIUS, and 
al with one Conſent. march over to PrRRHUs? And 
when the Lacedamonians grew inſolent and tyrannical, 
did not their Allies upon a ſudden. forſake them, and 
new themſelves idle and unconcerned Spectators of 
their Ruin at Leudtra, without ever ſtirring one Foot to 
their Aſhſtance/? | | 


; 


— —— — 
| CHAP. VIII. 


The juſt and gentle Government. of the old Romans: When 
changed, and the fatal Conſequences of tha Change. 
Cæſar and Sylla's unjuſt Gruelites. : One: Cauſe of. — 
vil Wars, is Mens. hoping to raiſe. themſelves: by them. 
All have Occaſion for ſome Friends, though not for ge- 

neral Love. e ew 


Much rather chuſe, upon ſuch a Subject, to bring, 
Iaſtances from Foreign, than our own Nation. How- 
ever, I cannot but obſerve thus much, That ſo long as 
our Empire ſupported it ſelf,, not by the Methods of 


| Lojuſtice and Violence, but rather by Actions of Kind- 


neſs and Gentleneſs; Wars were undertaken to protect 
its Allies, or defend its Honour, and accordingly their 
Iſues were attended with Mercy, or at leaſt no more 
Rigour than was abſolutely. neceſſary. The Senate 
then was a kind of Port or Refuge for Princes and Na- 
tions to have Recourſe to in their Need; and our Of- 
ficers and Commanders made it their greateſt Glory 
to defend their Provinces, and aſſiſt their Allies, with 
Juſtice and V idelity. This City therefore was not then 
the Empreſs, ſo properly as the Protectreſs of all the 
World, This Conduct and Method of managing, the 
State, began by little and little to-2eas off beiore, but 
utterly vaniſhed immediately after the Victory of Syila;s 
tor People began to think nothing could be unjuſt to 
their Confederates and llies, when once they had ſeen 
ſo great Cruelties exerciſed even upon their very Fel- 
low-Citizens, This Man therefore was in a juſt Ae 
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but which was followed by a cruel and moſt unjuſt 
Victory: He * had the Boldneſs and Impudence 
to ſay, when in full Market he was ſelling the Goods 
of ſome honeſt and wealthy Men, and whom he him. 
ſelf knew to be Roman Citizens, That he was going ig 
make Sale of his own Booty, But there has come on- 
after him, whoſe Cauſe was impious, and his Victory 
yet more ſcandalous and inhuman; who did not ſto 

at felling of private Mens Eſtates, but involved all our 
Countries and Provinces together in one common Ca- 
lamity. Hence we have ſeen, after Hayock and Deva. 
ſtation made in other Countries, as it were by way of 
Prelude to the loſs of our own Empire, the City Mar. 
ſeilles drawn along in Triumph; and that very Place, 
without whoſe Aſſiſtance our former Generals neyer 
brought Triumph from beyond the Alpes, has now 
found one that could have ſo much Impudence, as to 
triumph over its own Deſtruction. I might bring a 
great many other Examples of moſt impious Treat 
rhent that hath been ſhewn towards our Allies : But 
this fingle Inſtance is abundantly ſufh cient, being one 
of the baſeſt that was ever committed before the Face 
of the Sun. The Truth of it is, we have deſerved theſe 
Misfortunes; for if others had not eſcaped without 
Puniſhnyent for their Wickedneſs, thi; Man could never 
have arrived at that Inſolence; who, tho” he has left 
but few Heirs of his Eſtate, I am afraid will have 
a great many wicked ones of his Ambition : for as 
long as ſome diſſolute and profligate Fellows remem- 
ber that former inhuman Auction, and are in hopes 
one Day of ſeeing the ſame again, they will always be 
for propagating Civil Diſſentions. Thus PusLius SYL- 
La, Who was ſo buſy in that mentioned, when his 
Kinſman was Dictator, was never contented till he had 
managed a worſe and more inhuman Action fix and 
thirty Years after: and another, who was Scribe in that 
former DiRatorſhip, in this latter was advanced to be 
_ Treaſurer of the City. By all which it is eaſie enough 
to perceive, that we are never to expect we ſhall be 
free from Civil Wars, fo long as People hope to make 
their Fortunes by them. We have therefore only the 
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Walls of our City remaining entire, and even they, as 
it were, expecting ta feel the Effects of their abomi- 
nable Wickedneſs; but as for the Republick, it is ab- 
ſolutely funk into Ruins and Nothing. And all thefe 
Misfortunes bave fallen upon us (that I may return to 
the Subject which occaſioned this eee by our 
chooſing to Govern rather by Fear than Love. What 
then ought particular Perſons to expect, when Tyran- 
ny and Oppreſſion could bring all theſe Evils'upon the 
whole Roman Empire? This then being ſo manifeſtly 
plain, That Love is a moſt powerful Motive to Obedi- 
ence, but Fear a moſt weak and dangerous one; it fol- 
lows in the next place, that we ſhould diſcourſe of thoſe 
Means, whereby ſuch a Love, joined with Honour and 
Confidence, may moſt eaſily be gotten. Now this is 
what all Men do not equally ſtand in need of; but each 
ſhould conſider his own way of living, and according- 
y judge what is convenienteſt for him; whether to be 
beloved by the generality of Men, or only by ſome few 
and ſelect Perſons, This however we may lay down 
for certain, as a firſt and moſt neceſſary Rule in this 
caſe, to procure at leaſt ſome faithſul and ſincere 
Friends, who may have a true Kindneſs and Eſteem 
for us. As far as this reaches, there is very little dif- 
ference between even thegreateſt and meaneſt of Pes- 
ple, and all ſorts of them are almoſt equally-con- 
cerned to endeayour after it. As for Honour, Glory, 
and the general Good- will of all the Citizens; theſe in- 
deed are things which are not alike uſeful and neceſſary 
for all. However, for thoſe that have been able to get 
them, they are very good Helps, as for moſt other Pur- 
poſes, ſo for the obtaining of faithful Friends: But of 
friendſhip I bave treated in another Work, which is 
entitled Lelins, r | 


F CHAP. 


CHAP. ix. 


What the Ingredients of true Glory are. By what Mean; 
the Love of the People may be obtained. How Men may 
be brought to place a Cguſidence in us, Juſtice more pow: 
erful than Cun ning to this End. a 


E. Tus now proceed to diſcourſe of Glem; though 
that too is a Subject, upon which I have two Books 
already extant; however, I ſhall touch upon it here in 
ſhort, becauſe it is a thing of ſuch Weight and Moment 
toward the ſueceſsful Management of the moſt impor. 
tant Affairs. True and perfect Glory, then, is always 
made up of theſe three Ingredients: Firſt, the Love 
and Good-will of the Multitude. Secondly, their Truft. 
ing and Reliance upon a Man. And, Laſtly, their va- 
luing and admiring him ſo as to think him a Perſon that 
really deſerves Honour. The Means of getting theſe 
three from the Multitude, (to give one ſhort and eaſy 
Rule) are very much the ſame as from particular Per. 
ſons. However, there is another peculiar Way of ap- 
roaching the People, and gaining Admittance into the 
— and Affections of all Men in general. Of thoſe 
three then, which I juſt now mentioned, let us firſt ſee 
the Ways of obtaining Love. Now the Love of the 
People is moved by nothing. ſo much, as by Bounty and 
doing Kindneſſes: Next they are pleaſed with an hear- 
ty Defire and Inclination toward it, tho* a Man have 
not wherewithal to exerciſe it. Thirdly, The very 
Name and Reputation of having Beneficence and Li- 
berality, Juſtice, and Fidelity, with the reſt of thoſe 
Vir-ues which give a kind of Smoothneſs and Agreea- 
bleneſs to our Converſation, is of very great Efficacy 
in getting us the Favour and Love of the Multitude: 
and the reafon of it is, becauſe Honeſty and Decorun 
delight us of themſelves, and by their own native Beau- 
ties and.Excellencies move and engage the Hearts of all 
Men : which ſeeing they appear with more Luſtre inthe 
Virtues, which Ijuſt now mentioned; it follows, that 
by Nature we mult love thoſe People, in whom we ſup- 


poſe 


* 
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ſome others given, but not of equal Weight and Im- 


r the Perplexities of it: in which Men imagine that all 
ys true and profitable Wiſdom conſiſts. But when a Man 
ve is found really Faſt and Faithful, that is Good, we place 
ſt. {o much Truſt and Confidence: in ſuch a one, as not to 
wa entertain any the leaſt ſuſpicion of Deceit or Injury. To 


EL ſuch a Man therefore we think we may wiſely, And 2 | 
- a ſecure Confidence, entriiſtourSafeties; our Children, 


aly and our Fortunes, Juſtice therèfore, of theſe: two Vir- 

er. tues, has as much the more ſtrong and effectual Ten- 
w dency, to procltrethis Credit and Confidence from the 
the People, For that, even without Wiſdom can go a great 

ole way toward the obtaining of thus End; whereas: Wiſ- 
ſec dom, without that, is unable to do any thing: For the 

the more ſhrewd and cunningany Perſon is, the more he 

and is ſuſpeted and hated by the World, if he be noteouns 

4 ted honeſt and upright withal. Juſtice therefore; in 
ave conjunction with Wiſdom, can make a Maw be truſted as 

er far as he pleaſes , Juſtice without the other can do a 

L- W greatdeal; but the other without that, is of no Force 

ofe at all, K | | | 
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CHAP © 


Why he talks of Wiſdom and Juſtice as ſeparate from one an- 
other, tho really there is a mutual Connexion let ten 
them. What will make Men admire any one, The D. 


| ference between Del, piling and having an i Opinion of 


a Man, 


8 O ME Men perhaps will be ready to admire, ſince 
it is ſo generally agreed on by Philoſophers, and 
has been ſo often aſſortes by me my ſelf, That whoever 
has one muſt have all the Virtues; why I ſhauld ſpeak of 
them ſeparately now, as tho' it were poſſible for a Man 


to havePrudence, without having Juſtice at the ſame 


time, Ianſwer, That the Way of Expreſſion is highly 
different, according to the difference of the Subjects 
we are treating of; whether they are ſuch as require a 
Niceneſs and Subtilty in handling, or to be ſuited to the 
Capacities of ordinary People. I do but ſpeak here 
with the Vulgar therefore, when I call one Man couragi- 
045, another juſt, and a third prudent; for in treating up- 
on a Subject which concerns the People, we muſt make 
ule of common and ordinary Expreſſions; which is 
what has been done by PN ATIs himſelf, But to re- 
turn to our Purpoſe: Of the three Ingredients, which 
we ſaid were required to the making up of Glory; the 
third was this, That Men ſhould admire and value us ſo, 
as to think we are Perſons that really deſerve Honour. 
Now generally ſpeaking they are apt to admire whate- 
ver they ſee Great, and beyond their Apprehenſions ; 
andlikewiſe in Particulars, if they diſcover any Excel- 
lency which they never expected. They admire thoſe 
therefore, and extol them even to the Skies, in whom 
(as they think) they have found any rare and extraordi- 
nary Qualities : But as for thaſe others, who have nei- 
ther Virtue, Spirit, nor Courage in them, theſe Men 
they wholly deſpiſe and ſet light by. For they _ 
e 
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be ſaid to deſpiſe all thoſe, of whom they entertain but 
an ill Opinion. They are far from thinking well of your 
roguiſh, backbiting, cozening ſort of Fellows, who are 
never unprepared for the doing Man an Injury; but by 
no means deſpiſe them for all that; their Contempt (as 
was ſaid) lighting only upon thoſe, who nr ither do 
Good to themſelves, nor others(as we commonly ſpeak;) 
that is, who ſpend all their Lives in meer Idlenels and 
Sloth, without ever minding or taking care of any 
thing. Thoſe, who are eſteemed to excel in Virtue; 
more eſpecially draw Men to Wonder and Admiration, 
who keep themſelves free, as from all other things that 
are baſe and unbecoming, ſo more eſpecially from 
thoſe ſorts of Vices, which the reſt of Mankind can- 
not ſo eaſily ſtand againſt. Pleaſures, for inſtance, 
are very alluring and charming Miſtreſſes, which are 
apt to enſnare the better part of the Soul, And entice it 
aſide from the Paths of Virtue; and Pain, on the con- 
trary, racks and torments us, ſo that the dread of it car- 
ries moſt Men beyond the Bounds of Reaſon. Thus a- 
gain, when Life and Death, Riches and Poverty, are the 
things in queſtion, there are very few Men but are 
wholly tranſported with Deſire of the one, and Abhor- 
rence of the other. When a Man therefore has gotſuch a 
great and exalted Soul, as that he can look upon all 
theſe with. Indifference; and cloſely purſues and ad- 
heres to Honeſty, in whatever Shape ſhe preſents her 
ſelf; them it is that Virtue. appears with ſuch a Bright- 


neſs, as that all the whole World muſt admire her Beau- 
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Juſtice, and a Contempt of Riches, are eſpecially Cauſes of col 
Mens Admiration, Juſtice alone procures all the three or 
things which make up Glory; and how. It is a neceſſa- Inj 
ry Virtue for all ſorts of People, Even Robbers and Py- (if 
rates cannot ſubſeſt without it. Some Examples to this bu 
Purpoſe, | me 

1 | ſuc 
CUCHa Conſtitution of Soul therefore, as can the 
make a Man deſpiſe all theſe Goods or Evils, begets ne 
him a mighty Eſteem and Admiration: But eſpecially an 
Fuſtice (which ſingle Virtue ſeryes to give Men the CC 
Name and Denomination of Good) ſeems much the. to 
moſt admirable to the generality of People: and not th 
without Reaſon; it being impoſſible for any one to be in 
Juſt, who is afraid at the Approaches of Death, of ei 
Pain, of Baniſhment or Poverty; or prefers thoſe things ir 
which are contrary to theſe, before the great Duties of W 
Juſtice and Honeſty, And more particularly yet, Men th 
admire thoſe, whom they find unconcerned as to the o 
matter ot Money; and count them tryed, as it were like F 
Gold in the Fire, ho have been able to withſtand the 17 
Temptations of it. Juſtice therefore of it ſelf is ſuf- 10 
ficient to procure thoſe three things that are requiſite to ti 


Glory: In the ſrſt place, The Love and Good. will of f 
the People; becauſe of the Kindneſſes it ſnews to very P 
many. Secendiy, Their Canfidence: And Thirdly, = 
Their Admiration : Both for the ſame Reaſon, viz. Be- 4 
cauſe it neglects and deſpiſes thoſe things, which the p 
reſt ol Men purſue with ſuch Eagerneſs and Paſſion. P 
Now, in myOpinion,not only the being in a publickSta- 1 
tion, but every Method of Living whatſoever, re- 
quires the Helps and Aſſiſtances of Men; as for other 
Ends, ſo particularly for this, that we may have ſome 
familiar Friends to converſe with; which it is no eaſy 
Matter for a Man to obtain, without at leaſt the Shew 
and Reputation of Honeſty. From hence it follows, 
That it is neceſſary even for thoſe Men themſelves, 
who haye withdrawn from the World, and choſen the 
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leaſt Men of Honeſty and Integrity: And that ſo much 


Confederacy, he would immediately be expelled, as unfit 
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Quiet and Retirements of the Country, to be reputed at 


the more, becauſe otherwiſe they will certainly be 
counted diſhoneſt ; and then, having nothing of Guard 
or Defence, they muſt needs be expoſed to perpetual 
Injuries, The ſame Juſtice alſo is neceſſary for thoſe 
(if ever they hope to ſucceed in their Bufineſs) who 
buy, ſell, lett, hire, and are concern'd in the Com- 
merceand Affairs of the World: Nay, it is a thing of 
ſuch powerful Moment and univerſal Influence, as that 
thoſe who live only upon Villanies and Wickedneſs, can 
never ſubſiſt without ſomething of Juſtice: For ſhould 
any Thief ſteal from another that belonged to the fame 
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to he a Member even of a Society of Robbers ; and ſhould 
the Leader himſelf not diſtribute their Booty, accord- 

ing to the Meaſures of Juſtice and Honeſty, he would 

either be murther'd or diſerted by his Company : Nay, 

it is ſaid that your Robbers have ſome certain Statutes, 

which they are all of them bound to obſerve among 

themſelyes. Trzorompus tells us of a certain Rogues. 
one BAR DI Is an Illyrian, that got a great Power by the 

Fame of his Juſtice in dividing the Prey: And VIRIA- 

Tus the Luſitanian, got a much greater, to whom even 

ſomeof our Armiesand Generals were forced toyield, 

tillhe was beaten and weaken'd by that Calus L=L1- 

us, who was ſirnamed the Wiſe, in the time of his 
Prætorſhip; who brought down his Haughtineſs to ſo. 
low an Ebb, as to renderthe War eaſy for thoſe that 

came after him. It Juſtice then be of ſo great Effica- 

cy, as to raiſe and increaſe even the Power of Pirates; 

ot what mighty Force muſt we ſuppoſe it to be, in the 
midſt of Laws, and ina well-conſtituted Republick. 
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What made Men at firſt chooſe Kings and make Laws. The 
juſteſt Men uſually made Kings and why. How to mate 
wiſe of the Glory he hath been d ſtourſing of. An excellent 
Rule of Socrates, Glory muſt be founded upon ſolid Vir- 
tue. Whatever is Counter feit will ſome time be diſcovered, 


hw tor the ſake of enjoying the Benefits of his 
4 Fuſtice(the great Uſe of which we have now been diſ- 
courſing of) that the Medes heretofore, as we are told 
by HERODOrus, and Tam apt to imagine our own An- 
ceſtors too, choſe always the honeſteſt Perſons for their 
Kings. For the poorer ſort of people, being oppreſ- 
ſed by the richer, had recourſe to ſome one of re- 


markable Virtue, to ſave and protect them from 


Violence and Injuries: who conſtituting Mea- 
ſures of Equity and juſtice, bound the greateſt to 
obſerve them as well as the meaneſt. And that which 
was the reaſon for their chooſing Kings, in like man- 
ner put them upon enacting Laws: For Men have al- 
ways deſired to enjoy ſuch a Right, as all ſorts of them 
might have an equal Share in (for otherwiſe indeed it 
would be no Right at all,) which when they could 
get by the Juſtice and Honeſty of ſome one 
Perſon, they were contented with him, and ne- 
ver looked any further; but when they could not, 
they were put upon a neceflity of | inventing Laws, 
which could never be partial, but uſe the ſame Lan- 
guage to all Ranks and Conditions. It is very plain 
therefore, that thoſe Men were uſually: choſen to be 
Kings, who were counted by the People Men of Ho- 
neſty and Integrity: But if they were held Prudent and 
W ite withal, the People thought there was nothing they 
might not obtain by their Conduct and Management. 
By all means therefore let us conſtantly follow, and 
ſtick cloſe to Juſtice; as for its own ſake, (for other wiſe 
indeed it will not be properly Juſtice) ſo for the increaſe 
of our Honour and Reputation. Now as it is not ſuf- 
ficient for a Man to get Riches, unleſs he has the Wiſ- 
dom to diſpoſe of them ſo, as thereby to ſurniſh out all 


his Ec pences, not only thoje of his bare Neceſſities, 
but 
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but thoſe of his Bounty and Liberality too: So neither 
is it enough for a Man to get Glory, unleſs he knows 
how to make uſe of it with diſcretion : Though what 
SOCRATES ſays is very excellent to this purpoſe, That 
the readieſt Way, and, as it were, ſhorteſt Cut, to ar- 
rive at Glory, is really to be what one deſires to be accoun- 
ted. Thoſe People therefore are highly miſtaken, 
who think of obtaining a ſolid Reputation, by vain 
Shews and hypocritical Pretences; by compoſed Coun- 
tenances and ſtudied Forms of Words: for true Glory 
takes deep rooting, and grows and flouriſhes more and 
more; but that which is only in Shew and meer Outſide, 
quickly decays and withers like Flowers; nor can any. 
thing be laſting that is only counterfeit. I might bring 
a great many pregnant Examples for the proof of theſe 
Aſſertions; but for brevity ſake, I ſhall content my ſelf 
with thoſe of but one ſingle Family. TiBterTus GRAc- 
chus, the Son of PuBL1us, will always be praiſed 
and had in Admiration, as long as there ſhail any Me- 
morials remain of the Roman Atchievments: But his 
Sons, on the contrary, were not in their Lives- time 
approved of by good Men: and fince their Deceaſe 
have been numbred among thoſe, who were juſtly 
Slain, TY 


CHAP. XIII. 


What young Men ſhould do to make themſelves known, and 
taken Notice of in the World. Courage in Var, the firſt thing 
that ſetsoff young Men, Another, Temperance, Sobri- 

| ety, &c, Keepin? often Company with Wiſe and Good 
Men, another thing that very much recommenas them. 


T is the Buſineſs therefore of thoſe, who deſire to 
get true Glory, ſtrictly to diſcharge all the Duties of 
Juſtice ; what thoſe are, we have ſhewn already in the 
former Book, I ſhall now proceed to lay down ſome 
Directions, how a Man ſhould do to appear before the 
World what he is in himſelf ; though that of SocRATES 
. F 5 1s 
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is certainly the wiſeſt that can poſſibly be given, To 


make ſare in the firſt place, that he really be in himſelf, that 
which he deſires to appear before the World, For when a 


young Gentleman is juſt come into the Publick, and is 


already known and remarkable in it, either bythe Fame 


of his Father's Actions (which I think, Son Maxcvs, 


may be your Caſe;) or by any other Means or Accident 


whatſoever; the Eyes of all are immediately upon him, 
and every one is enquiring after what he does, and how 
he ſteers his Life; and, as though he were ſet in the 


punk View, ſo none of his Actions, or ſo much as 


is Words, can be long keptin ſecret. But thoſe, who. 


at the Beginning and Entrance of their Lives, by rea- 


ſon of their Meanneſs, areunknown to the World ; as 


ſoon aseyer they. comeup to the Years of Diſcretion, 


{hou'd ſet before their Eyes the moſt honourable Places, 
and bend all their Studies and honeſt Endeayours to- 
ward the obtaining of them: which they ought to do 
with ſo much the more boldneſs, becauſe Men are fo 


far from envying Youth, that they rather encourage and 


forward them in their Progreſs. The firſt thing then, 


that ſets a young Man off, and recommends him to the 
Publick, is Courage and Bravery in Martial Affairs; by 
which a great many amongſt our Forefathers, whe were 


ſcarce ever wholly diſengaged from Wars, very nobly 


diſtinguiſhed and ſignalized themſelves. But you, my 
Son, have had the misfortune to light upon the Times 
of a Civil War, wherein the one Party was wicked and 


deteſtible, and the other unfortunate and unſucceſsful: 


In which, however, when FoupEx had given you the 
Command of one Wing, you got much Praiſe from that 
great Commander and all his Army, by your Riding, 
Parting, and patiently abiding all the Fatigues of War. 
But as for this Piece of your riſing Glory, that, and the 
whole Conſtitution of the Republick, are both of them 
fallen to the Ground together, But I never deſigned ſo 
to mode] this Diſcourſe, as that it ſhould be proper for 
none but you; but as that it might be applicable to all 
Men in general: I ſhall go on therefore to the remain- 
ing part of it. As then in all things the Functions of 1 
5 30 
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Soul are more noble and excellent than thoſe of the Bo- 
dy; ſo the Effects of our Reaſon and Underſtanding 
are greater and more powerful, as to this Particular, 


than thoſe of meer Strength. Now of theſe there is 


none that can more recommend and adorn a young 


Man, than Temperance and Sobriety, Duty and Re- 


ſpect to his natural Parents, Love and Good- nature to- 
wards his Friends and Relations. Another good Way 
for young People toget known, and have a good Re- 


putation, is otten to attend on ſome Great and Wiſe 
Men, who are thought to deſign for the Good of the 


Publick: For when they are obſeryed to be frequently 
with ſuch, the People are preſently apt to 2 that 
they will be like thoſe Men, whom they choo 


able Lawyer, becauſe he frequented the Houſe of Mo- 
Tivs. As for CRAssus, whilſt he was very young, he 
was not beholden to any one elſe, but obtained of him- 
ſelf everlaſting Honour, by undertaking that noble aud 


glorious Accuſation when at that term of Years, where- 
in others are commended if they begin but to Study and 


Exerciſe the Art; (as we have it recordedof the famous 
DEmosSTHENES) at that Age, I ſay, did Crassvs make it 
appear, that he could perform that laudably in the o- 
pen Courts of . Juſtice, which he might without diſpa- 
ragement have been ſtudying at home. 


CHAP, 


e for their 
Patterns. Thus PuB. RuTiLus, when he was young, 
had the general Vogue of a very honeſt Man, and an 
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4 | CHAP. XIV. 


Di courſe o two Sorts, Aﬀability very powerſul to obtain 
' Mens Love, &c. But Eloquence much more. Several 

Occaſions of ſhewing a Man's Eloquence, To Deſend 
more laudable than to A ccuſe; but the latter in ſome 


Caſes honourable enough. Several Examples of brave 


Accuſations. Iis lawful in ſume Caſes to defend the 
really Guilty; but never to accuſe the Innocent. The. 
Judges and Advecates Dailies. Defending the Accuſed, 
_ eſpecially honourable, when it is againlt [ome power ful 
. Oppreſſor. 265 
U T of Speaking or Diſcourſe there are two Sorts ; 
the one proper only for common Converſation, the 
ether for Pleadings and Debates in the Publicx. Of 
theſe two the latter, which is what we call Eloquence, 
is apparently moſt powerful towards the Procurement 
ot Glory; but yet it is unexpreſſible of what Influence 
Courreſie and Aﬀability are, inthe Buſineſs of obtain- 
ing Mens Love and Affections. There are extant Let- 
ters of PHIL Ip to ALEXANDER, ANTIPATER tO CAsSAN- 
DER, and AnTi6cnusto Phitie; in which thefe moſt 
Wiſe and Prudent Ptinces(for ſuch we are told they real- 
ly were) adviſe each his Son to ſpeak kindly ro the Mul- 
titude, and try to win the Hearts. of both them and the 
Soldiers by gentle Words ard familiar Appellations. 
But that other Diſcourſe, which is proper for Pleadings 
and Harangues in Publick, does oftentimes move and 
tranſport the whole Multitude : For whena Man ſpeaks 
ſo wiſely and fluently, they are preſently rapt into a 
ſtrange Admiration, and cannot but conclude, as ſoon 
as ever they hear him, that he is wiſer and more knowing 
than the reſt of Men are. But if there be Modeſty join- 
ed with the Power and Weight of his Eloquenee, there 
is nothing in the World ean more raiſe their Admirati- 
on; and eſpecially too, if he be a young Man that 


| ſpeaks: Now the Subjects and Occaſions, that ſtand 
in need of Eloquence, are more than one, and ſeve- 
ral young Gentlemen, in our ownRepublick haye mace 
themſelves eminent in ſeveral of them: Some for Ex- 
_ ample, by ſpeaking in the Senate-Houſe, and _ | 
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by pleading in the Courts of Juſtice. Of theſe Ways 
the latter is moſt fruitful of Admiration, the Duties of 
which are only two, Defending and Accuſing. It is much 
more commendable to defend than to accuſe; however, 
this latter has oftentimes brought Men to a conſiderable 


Reputation. We mention'd the Example of Cr assvs. 


but juſt now, and Mak cus AN Toxlus, when he was a 
young Man, cid the ſame ; and nothing got SuLpITIUs 
fo much Credit for his Eloquence, as his brave Accuſati- 
on of Caius NorBanvs, a very feditious and trouble- 
ſome Citizen. This nevertheleſs muft be done but ſel. 
dom, or indeed never, unlefs it be undertaken on the 
behalf of the Republick, as it was by thoſe three whom 
I juſt now mention'd: Or, Secondly, upon the Account 
of ſome Injury received, as by the two EucuLLuses; 
or elſe for the ſake of thoſe under our Protection, as 
was formerly done by myſelf for the Sicilians; and by 
TuLivs for the Sardinians againſt Marcvs ALBuTIVS: In 
like manner Fusius made bis Induſtry be taken notice 
of, 5 his accuſing AquiLtvs. Once then or ſo, it is al- 
lowable enough; but by no means often. However, 
ſhould the Commonwealth call a Man to it, he might 
do it often upon her Account, it being no Diſgrace to be 
often employed in taking Vengeance on her Enemies. 
Yet, even in this Caſe, it is ſtill the beſt way to be mo- 
derate and cautious : For he ſhews himſelf a Man of a 
very unnatural and mercileſs Temper (or rather indeed 
not a Man at all, buta"fayage Monſter) who can en- 
dure to make it his very Buſineſs and Employment, to 
bring many People into Danger of their Lives: Be- 
ſide that it is dangerous to the Perſon himſelf too, and 
not only ſo, but even ſcandalous and ſhameful, to get 
himſelf the odious Name of An Accuſer : Which of 
late was the Fortune of Marcus BxvTvs, a Perſon that 
was ſprung of a noble Family, and Son of that BxuTvs, 
who was ſo particularly famed for his Skill in the Civil 
Laws. It is another Rule of Duty more eſpecially to 
be taken notice of, and which cannot be broken with- 


out manifeſt Villany, Never to bring an innocent Perſon 


into Danger. For ſince kind Nature has given us Elo- 
quence, to ſerve for the Good and Preſervation of all 
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Men; what can be more, either wicked, or inhuman, 
than to turn it to the Ruin and Deſtruction of the beſt 
of them? I: is our Duty then never to accuſe the In- 


nocent: But we need not, on the other hand, make 
any Scruple of ſpeaking ſometimes in Behalf of the 


Guilty, provided he be not wholly villanous and abo- 
minable. For this is no more than what the People 


deſire, than what Cuſtom authorizes, and the com- 
mon Bowels of Humanity encline us to. It is the 


Duty of a Judge to endeavour after nothing but the 


real Truth; but an Advocate ſometimes may ſpeak up 
for that, which carries no more than an outward Ap- 


pearance of it: Which, I think, I ſhould hardly have 


ventured to ſay, (eſpecially in writing a PHiloſophical 
Diſcourſe) but that 1 perceive it was the Opinion of 
PAN TIvs, a Perſon of as great and conſiderable Au- 
thority, as any among the Szoicks, But Defending is 
that which brings the largeſt Returns both of Glory 


and Intereſt ; eſpecially if one happen to be aſſiſtant 


to thoſe, who ſeem injured and oppreſled by the Power 
of ſome Great One. This was my Fortune, as a great 
many times, ſo more eſpecially in my younger Days; 


when I ſtood in Defence of Roscivs AuMkRINus, a- 


gainſt all the Greatneſs and Authority of SyLLa: And 


you know the Oration, which I then ſpoke, is at this 


time extant, 4 


„ a. — 1 — 


„o 


Two forts of Liberality, Better to help Men by our Labour 
and Induſtry, than by our Money, Philip's Reproaf to 


bis Son Alexander to this Purpoſe. The Inconveniencies 


e the ſecond ſort of Liberality. Meaſures to be obſerved 


in it. 


Hine given this Account of the particular Duties, 


which young Men muſt do for the Attainment of 


Glory; we are next to diſcourſe of Beneficence or 
Liberality. Of this there are two Sorts; the one 4 
: N wh.cl 
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which conſiſts in obliging thoſe who need it, by our 


Labour and Induſtry; the other by our Money. The 


latter of theſe. two is much the more eaſy, eſpecially 
tor thoſe-who have plentiful Fortunes; but, the former, 
on the other, hand, more glorious and magnificent, and 
more ſuitable to the Character of a brave and exalted 


Soul, For though there is a Good-will, and. generous. 


Readineſs to oblige, ſhewn in either, yet in the one 
Caſe we are beholding to the Cheſt, in the other to the 
Virtues and Abilities of the Perſon, Beſides, thoſe Sort 
of Kindneſſes, which are done by the Aſſiſtance: of 
Money, or the like, within a ſhort ſpace of Time draw 


their own Fountain dry; ſo-that this Liberality .doth, 


as it were, eat out his own Bowels, and the more you 


have formerly obliged in this kind, the fewer you will 
be able to qagus 4 for the future. But now, on the o- 
ther hand, he whoſe Generolity ſhews itſelf in Labour, . 


that is, in Virtue, and being active far another's Good, 


the more Men he hath formerly ſhewn himſelt kind to, 


the more he will have ready to aſſiſt him ever after: 


beſide, that by the Cuſtom of doing good Offices, he 


gets a kind of Habit, and grows much more expert in 
the Art of obliging, PnII Ir the Father of ALEXANDER 
the Great, reproves his Son ſarply in one of his Epiſtles, 
for endeavouring to purchaſe the Good- will of the Ma- 
cedonians, by giving them Donations; In the name of 
Wonder, ſays he, What Method of Reaſoning could 
lead you into ſuch a Thought, as to imagine that thoſe 
Men would ever be faithful to you, whom yourſelf had 
Corrupted with Money? What! do you deſign to be 
thought, not the King. but only the Steward and Purſe- 
*- bearer of the Macedonians That Steward and Purſes 
bearer is admirably well ſaid, becauſe it is ſo ſcanda- 
lous a Buſineſs for a Prince; and that calling Donati- 
ons a Corrupting the People, is better yet; for thoſe who 
receive them are perpetually the worſe for it, and only 
made readier to expect the ſame again. Parte writ 
this to his Son alone, but it may ſerve for a DireQion 
10 all Men in general. I think we may take it for granted 
therefore, that that ſort of Bounty, which conſiſts in 
doing Kindneſſes by our Labour and Induſtry, is more 

TM Virtuous 
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Virtuous and Creditable, can oblige more People, and 
has more ways of doing it than that other has. Not 
but that ſametimes a Man ſhould give, nor is this ſort 
of Bounty to be wholly rejected; nay, one ought often- 
times to diftribute ſome part of one's Money to thoſe, 
who are well-deſerving Perſons, and ſtand in need of 
ſuch Aſſiſtance : But ſtill ir muſt be done with great 
Prudence and Moderation. For ſome Men have ſquan- 
der'd away whole Eſtates by inconſiderately giving; 


which is certainly the fooliſheſt thing in the World; 


for ſo a Man diſables himſelf ever after from doing of 
that which he takes moſt delight in. But the worſt 
thing is this, that Profuſeneſs in-Giving is uſually ac- 
companied by unjuſt Ways of Getting: For when by 
this means Men have parted: with what is their own, 
they are forced to lay hands upon that which is ano- 
ther's: And by this means they miſs what is their prin- 
cipal Deſign, ⁊ ix. The obtaining Mens Love by their 
Bounty and Generoſity; for they get more Hatred from 
thoſe. whom they injure, than Good-Will from thoſe 
whom they hoped to oblige by it. We ought there- 
fore neither ſo to lock up our Riches, as that even Li- 
berality itſelf cannot open them; nor ſ to keep them 
open, as if they were common to all Men in general: 
The beſt way is, always to obſerve a due Medium, and 
give more or leſs in proportion to our Eſtates. In fine, 
we ſhould do well ro remember a Saying, whichis now 
grown ſo common as to be a Proverb amongſt us, 
Bounty has got no Bottom: For how indeed is it poſſible; 
there ſhould ever be any end of it, when thoſe, who 
are uſed to it, look to receive again; and others, from 
ſeeing them, are taught to expect the ſame? 


CHAP, XVI. 


Two ſors Givers. How-Liberality:and Prodigality differ 
at the chief Advantage of Riches, Publick Shows 


| to the People very fooliſh. Several Examples of mag- 


. mificenst ZEdiles among the Romans, 
F thoſe who give largely, there are two ſorts; the 
one of which are Prodigal, and the other — | 
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The Prodigal are thoſe, who conſume vaſt Sums in 
making publick Feaſts, and diſtributing Portions of Meat 
to the People; or in providing Gladiators to fight with 
one another, or with wild Beaſts in the Theatres; or 
in making Preparation for other ſuch Sports, and Re- 
creations of the Multitude: things that are forgotten 
in a very ſhort time, if ever at all thought on, after 
once they are over. But the Liberal are thoſe, who 
diſpoſe of their Money in redeeming poor Priſoners; in 
helping their Friends and Aequaintance out of Debt; in 
aſſiſting them toward the marrying their Daughters ; or 
putting them into ſome Method of making,or encreaſing 
their Fortunes. I admire therefore, what ſhould come in- 
to THEOPHRASTVUS'S Head, who in a Book of his, whicli 
he wrote concerning Riches, amongſt ſeveral noble and 
excellent things, has been guilty of-one very grievous 
Abſurdity : for he runs out mightily in Commendati- 
on of Magnificence, and giving publick Shows or Do- 
nations to the People; and thinks the ſupplying of ſuch 
Expences as theſe, the very principal Fruit and Advan- 
tage of Riches : but in my Opinion it is both a much 
greater, and more durable Advantage, to be furniſhed 
with Money for theſe Acts of Bounty, of which I have 


juſt now been giving ſome Inſtances, But Ax1sTOTLE, 


with much more Reaſon and Judgment, reproves us 
for not being amazed at thoſe Sums, which are daily 
thrown away to careſs the People: Should any one 
(ſays he) when a City is befieged and reduced to great 
' Streights, give a large Sum of Money for a little Cup 
* of Water; People would wonder and admire at it 
© ſtrangely, and hardly be perſuaded to believe it at 
* firſt; but afterwards poſſibly, upon farther Confide- 
ration, would be ready to pardon it, becauſe it was 
a Caſe of meer Exigence and Neceſſity: But yet we 
can ſee, without any thing of Admiration, thoſe yaſt 


a * * 


© Charges and infinite Ex pences, which Men put them- 


© ſelves to for no Reaſon in the World ;. neither for 
the Relief of any Want or Neceſſity, nor yet for the 
Encreaſe of their Glory and Dignity: And that Plea- 
ſure of the Multitude which is principally aimed at, 
© is of ſhort Continuance ; and only tickles. and ſooths 

Nn | up 
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© up the Meaneſt of the People, who themſelves will 
torget the Satisfaction they received, as ſoon as ever 


the Show and Recreation is at an end.“ He adds more- 


over, with a great deal of Reaſon, That Children in- 
deed, and ſome trifling Women, together with Slaves, 
© and the more ſervile Part of thoſe who are free, 
might perbaps take a Pleaſure in ſuch fooliſh. kind 
of Paltime : but that Men of true Prudence, and thoſe 
who judge of things by the Rules of Reaſon, can by 


no means either commend or approve of them. 1 


know it is a Cuſtom in our Republick, aud has been 
from the time of our good Fore- fathers, to expect and 
demand, even from the ſobereſt Citizens, ſomething 
that is ſplendid and magnificent in their Ædileſnips. 
Hence Pong ius Crassvus, who was ſirnamed The Weal- 


thy, and really was ſuch, in his Office of Mdile was 


very magnificent and noble in his Entertainments: 
and Lucius CRAssus, a little while after, was full- out 
as generous, though Collegue of Mucius the moſt mo- 
derate Man living: Next after theſe came Caivs CLau- 
Dius, the Son of Appius; and agreat many others, Viz. 
the LvcurtLii, HoxrENslus, and Sitanus. But PusLIvs 
IsmnTULUs, when I was Conſul, exceeded all others 
that ever-went before him, who was afterwards fol- 


lowed and copied by Se aun us. But of all theſe Shows, 


that have been given to pleaſe and entertain the Peo- 
ple, thoſe of my Friend Porr were the greateſt and 
moſt magnificent, exbibited when he was the ſecond 


time Conſul. In all which Caſes it is eaſie to ſee what 
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Erpenter to pleaſi the People allowable, in fore Cafes; and. 


what they are." Some Examples of laudable ones. Up- 
on what one may beſt lay- out his Money in this kind. 


X10 Man nowever ſhould be ſo far moderate, as 
Ito draw upon himſelf the Suſpicion of Avarice. 


MAMERCUS,. 


Book II. 
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MAMERCUs, a Perſon of very great Riches, was put 
by the Conſulſhip for no other Reaſon, but becauſe 


he refuſed to be Ædile firſt, If ſuch things therefore. 
are demanded by the People, and allowed of, though 


perhaps not:defired, by good Men, they muſt even be 
performed; hut ſo as to keep within the compaſs of 


your Eſtate, as I my ſelf did. Nay, though they ſhould 


not be demanded by. the People, yet they might wifes 
ly enough be preſented them, upon a Proſpe of gain- 
ing ſome more conſiderable Advantage by it. Thus 
OxksTEs of late got a great deal of Credit, by giving 
the People a Dinner in the Streets, under the Notion of 
paying his Tenths to HERcULES. Nor did any one 
ever find fault with M. Sgrus, for ſelling out Corn at 
an eaſie Rate, in the time of a very great Dearth and 


Scarcity : for he got himſelf free from a great and inve- 


terate Hatred of the People, by a Coſt, which (con- 
ſidering he was at that time Ædile) was neither diſhon- 
eſt, nor yet extraordinary great: But of all, my Friend 


Miro got the greateſt Honour, by purchaſing Gladia- 


tors for the Defence of the Publick, which was wholly 
included in my ſingle Safety, and thereby defeating 
the mad and pernicious Attempts of CLopius. Such 
Charges therefore are not to be ſhunned, waen either 


they are neceſſary or very advantageous : but even when 


they are ſo, we muſt ſtill not exceed the due Limits of 
Mediocrity. Luc, PriLiepus, the Son of Quixxus, an 


extraordinary ingenious and eminent Man, was wont, 


I.confeſs, to be making his Brags, That he got all the 
Honours the Republick could give him, without ever 
ipending one Farthing that way: Carus Cukio uſed 
to ſay the ſame: and even I my felt have ſome rea- 
{on to boaſt upon this account: for conſidering the 
greatneſs of the Honours I got, and that too by every 
one of the Votes, and the very firſt Years I was ca- 
pable of them, (which is more than can be ſaid by 


either of thoſe two, whom I juſt now mentioned) the 
Charge of my AÆAdileſnip was very inconſiderable. But 
the beſt way of laying out Money in this kind, is to 


repair the City-Walls, make Docks, Havens, Aquæ- 
ducts, and the like; things that may ſerve to the ge- 


neral 
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neral Uſe and Advantage of the Publick. For though 
things which are preſent, and given donn upon tne 
nail, are more acceptable for a Time; yet the Me- 
mory of theſe will be more laſting, and continued even 
down to Poſterity. I forbear to ſpeak much againſt 
Theatres, Porticoes, new Temples, and the like, out 
of Reſpect to my old Friend PoupEY: but I find them 
not approved of by the famouteſt Men; particularly 
not by PAN K rius himſelf, whom I have very much 
followed, though not quite tranſlated, in this W ork, 
Neither are they liked by DEMETRIUS PHALERIUs, Who 
blames PERIcL Es, one of the greateſt Men amongſt all 
the Grecians, for ſquandring away ſuch a vaſt Sum of 
Money, upon that noble Structure at the Entrance of 
the Acropolis. But I have ſpoken ſufficiently upon all 
this Subject, in thoſe Books I: have written concerning 
the Republick. To conclude therefore, All ſuch Profu- 
ſions are, generally ſpeaking (I think) to be blamed ; but 
yet at ſometimes, and upon certain Occaſions, may be 
rendred neceſſary: However, even then they mult be 
proportioned to one's Eſtate, and kept within the Lt» 
mits of Reaſon and Moderation. 


12 — — 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Liberality to be varied according to the Variety of Circum- 
ſtances. The Merits of the Receiver eſpecially to be con- 
ſidered. What Ads of Bounty we ſhould more parti- 
cularly exerciſe. Meaſures to be obſerved in Receiving 
Money. It is profitable ſometimes to part with one's 
Right. When a Manuſes an Eſtate. as he ought, Heſ- 
. pitality deſervedly commended. | 
FT that-other ſort of Giving, which proceeds from 
1 Ltberality, we ſhould not keep conſtantly to one 
certain Meaſure, but vary according to the Variety of 
Circumſtances. in the Perſons that receive. His Caſe 
(or inſtance) who ſtruggles at preſent under ſome preſ- 
ling Neceſſity, is different from his, who is well e⸗ 
| ET nough 
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nough to paſs, and only deſires to improve his For- 
tune. We ſhould lend our Aſſiſtance in the firſt place; 
to thoſe, who are under the Burden and Weight of ſome 
Mis fortune; unleſs they are ſuch as deſerve to be mi- 
{erable : We ſhould be ready however to forward thoſe 
likewiſe, who deſire only of us our Helping- hand, not 
ſo much to ſave them from being Unfortunate, as to 
raiſe them to ſome higher Degrees of Fortune, But here 
we muſt be careful to acquaint our ſelves throughly 
with the Fitneſs of the Perſons: for that of Enxivs is 
admirably well ſaid: | 


I take good Actions, when ill applied, to become ill ones, 


Now that which is given to a truly honeſt and grate- 
ful Perſon, is paid us in the Acknowledgment he him- 
ſelf makes, and in the Good-Will that is got by it 
trom the reſt of the World. For nothing is more 
2 to all Mankind, than Bounty beſtowed with- 
out Raſhneſs and Precipitancy; and the Generality of 
Men praiſe it ſo much the more, becauſe the Libera- 
lity of every great Man, is a common kind of Sanc- 
tuary for all that are needy. We ſhould endeavour 
therefore, as far as we are able, to oblige many Men 
by ſuch Acts of Generoſity, as may not be forgotten 
as ſoon as ever they are over; but be remembered b 

the Children and Poſterity of the Receivers, in ſuc 

manner as to lay a Neceſſity upon them of ſhewing 
their Gratitude : I ſay Neceſſity, forall People hate one 
that takes no care of being grateful to his Benefac- 
tors, and count him that is ſuch, injurious to them- 
ſelves, becauſe he diſcourages Bounty and Liberality, 
and ſo is a common Enemy to all the poorer ſort, Be- 
ſides, this way of Giving, whereby Captives are ran- 
ſomed, and the meaner Folk enriched, is uſeful and 
advantagious to the Publick itſelf; and has frequently 
been practiſed by thoſe of our Order, as appears very 
fully from the Oration of Cxassvs, That other Way 
therefore of cepenting Money, which conſiſts in ma- 
king Shows-for the Entertainment of the Vulgar, ought 
(I think) by no means to be compared with this: The 
: | 12 | 02 
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one comports well with the Character of a great and 
prudent Perſon? the other of ſuch as cajole the Peo. 
ple, and look out for Pleaſures to tickle the Fancies 
of the unſtable Multitude. And as it is a Duty to be 
generous in Giving, io is it not to be too rigorous in 
Demanding; but in every Tranſaction of Buying, Sel. 
ling. Letting, and Hiring, to behave ourſelves towards 
our Neighbours and Chapmen, with all the Fairneſs 
and Courteſy imaginable; to let go ſomething of our 
Kri& and juſt Rights, upon certain -Qccaſions; to a- 
void all Suits and Contentions at-Law, as far as can 
reaſonably and fairly be expected; perhaps I might 
add, and even ſomething farther ; for in ſeveral Caſes 
to deliver up one's Right, is not only 1 but 
advantageous too. However, a Man ſhould have a 
decent Regard to his'Eſtate and Fortune; for it is not 
over-reputable to let that be ruined by his Eaſineſs 
and Neglect; and yet on the other hand he ſhould 
carry himſelf ſo, as to avoid all Suſpicion of a {ordie, 
mean, or avaritious Temper, For it is then a Man 
-uſes his Money as he-ought to do, when he ſhews 
himſelf liberal, without ruining his Fortune. Tuzo- 
PHRASTUS commends, and with very good Reaſon, 
another ſort of Bounty, which we call Hoſpitality : For 
there is nothing, in my Mind, more handſom and be- 
coming, than conſtantly to have the Houſes of No- 
blemen open, and ready to entertain all Strangers of 
Faſhion; and it is no ſmall Credit and Reputation to 
the Publick, that Strangers never fail to meet with that 
ſort of Bounty and Liberality in our City: Beſide that 
there is nothing can be more uſeful for thoſe who de- 
ſign by honeſt Means to get an Intereſt in the World, 
than to recommend themſelves tothe Eſteem and Good- 
liking of Foreign Nations, by the help of thoſe Peo- 
ple whom they thus entertain, THROPRH RAS us tells us 
of C1moN the Athenian, that he ſhewed his Hoſpitality 
even to all his Brethren of the Lacian Tribe; and not 
only made it his own conſtant Cuſtom, but alſo com- 
manded his Bailifts the ſame, to keep open Houſe 
for any one of the Laciade, that ſhould paſs thac 
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CHAP. XIX. 


The Liberality which conſiſts in doing good Offices for 
others: Two ſorts of it. What forts of Study afford 
moſt Opportunities of it. The Rum of Civil Law and 
Eloquence. All Men may do kindneſſes of this Nature 
if they pleaſe. We ſhould be careful of not Offending 
ſome, by Obliging others, 


Come now to ſpeak of that.other ſort of Bounty, 

which confiſts not in Giving, but in Labouring for 
another's Good; and extends itſelf as to the Repub- 
lick in general, ſo to each Member of the City in par- 
ticular, The Civil Law principally gives us Opportu- 
nities of exerciſing this: For there is nothing more 
proper to get a Man Intereſt and Credit in the World, 
than the managing the Law-ſuits of a great many Per- 
ſons, the aſſiſting them with his Advice, and doing for 
them all that he can by his Knowledge, and Skill in 
that Learning. And therefore I admire the Wiſdom 
.of our Anceſtors, as for ſeveral Reaſons, ſo particular- 


al for this, that the Knowledge and Interpretation of 
t 


eir excellent Civil Law, was counted a matter of 
the higheſt Credit and Reputation among them. This 
the greateſt Men have kept conſtantly among them- 
ſelves, till this late ſad Diſorder and Confuſion of every 
thing: But now the Glory of this ſort of Learning, 
together with all Honours and Degrees of Dignity, is 
utterly ruined and fallen to juſt Nothing. And to 
make the matter {till fo much the worſe ; all this has 
happened in the Days-of One, who, as he equalled in 
Dignity all that have gone before him, ſo he was far 
above them in the Knowledge of the Laws. This 
Study then is approved of by moſt People, and puts 
it in one's Power to aſſiſt a great many, and oblige them 
by Kindneſſes. There is another fort of Knowledge 
near related to this, the Art, I mean, of perſwaſive 
Ae which carries more Majeſty and Ornament 
along with it, and is more pleaſing and liked of, by 
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the generality of Men. For what is there in the World 
more extraordinary than Eloquence, whether we con- 
ſider the Admiration of its Hearers, the Reliance of 
thoſe who ſtand in need of its Aſſiſtance, or the Good- 
will procured by it from thoſe whom it defends? Our 
Anceſtors therefore held this among the chief of their 
Civil Profeſſions, Any one then muſt oblige a great 
many, and haye a large Number of Clients and De- 
pendants, who is able to ſpeak well, and willing to 
take pains, (and as it was the Cuſtom of our good 
Fore-Fathers) is ready to undertake many Mens Cauſes, 
without ever expecting to be rewarded for his Trou- 
ble. And here I have a fair Opportunity offered me, 
to bemoan the great Downfal, that I may not ſay the 
utter ExtinQion, of Eloquence; but that Tam afraid 1 
{hall ſeem to complain for my-own Sake only. How- 
ever I cannot but with ſome Concern take notice, 
what a great many excellent Orators we have loſt; how 
few there are riſing, whom we can expect any thing 
from; and how much fewer who are able to perform 
and do any thing; and for all that, how many full of 
Impudence and Preſumption. Now it is not for all, 
nor indeed very many, to be either skilfu] Lawyers, 
or eloquent Pleaders: However, there is no one, it he 
would make ithis Buſineſs, but may do friendly Of- 
Aces to ſeveral People; either by begging ſome Kind- 
neſſes for them, or by recommending their Caſes to 
the Judges -and Officers; or by being induſtrious in 
promoting their Intereſts; or laſtly, by uſing his En- 
deavours with thoſe, who either are able Lawyers, or 
eloquent Orators : which whoever ſhall do, will make 
a great many be beholden to him, and get himſelf a ge- 
neral Intereſt in the World. There is one thing how- 
ever 1] would advertiſe him of, (tho' I think is ſo 
obvious, that I hardly need to do it) which is, to have 
a care of offending ſome, whilſt he is endeayouring 
to be ſerviceable to others. For it often comes to 
paſs, that ſuch do a Diskindneſs, either to thoſe whom 
they ought to have obliged, or to thoſe who are able 
to make them ſuffer for it afterwards : Which ſhews 


Careleſneſs and Negligence, it done undeſignedly; 
7 bus 
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but if deſignedly, Raſhneſs and Imprudence. And if 
it ſhould happen that we are forced, tho' unwillingly, 


to diſoblige any Perſon, we muſt endeayour to excuſe 
it as well as we are able; by ſhewing the Neceſſity 


we lay under of doing fo, and how it was utterly im- 


poſſible for us to avoid it: and muſt be careful and 


induſtrious to repair the Injury, by making ſome reae 
ſonable Amends for it afterwards, 


— — 


CHAP, XX. 


Men are readier to aſſiſt one that is Wealthy and Great, 
than one that is Poor and Honeſt, Reaſons why they 
ought to do the contrary. The Evil Effects of Mens 
Love of Riches. Never to do an Injury to one, fer the 
ſake of Obliging another, 


N O W whenever we do a Kindneſs or Friendly Office 
N to another, we uſually regard one of theſe two 
Things, viz, Either the Honeſty, or the Greatneſs of 
the Perſon. It is eaſily ſaid, and every one is ready enough 
to profeſs, That in placing their Favours, they have 
much more Reſpect to the Merits of the Perſon, than 


to his Fortune in the World, This is very fairly and 


honeſtly ſpoken : but yet I would be glad to be ſhewn 


that Man, who is more willing to help one that is Ro- 
neſt and Poor, than to get the Fayour of one that is 
Wealthy and Powerful. For who is not readieſt to be 
ſerviceable to thoſe, from whom he expects the molt 
ſpeedy Requital? But People would do well to conſider 
more throughly the Natures of things : For though a 
poor Man, it is true, cannot make a Requital, yet 


if he is honeſt, he will acknowledge the Obligation: 


And it was no unhandſom Saying, whoever was the 
Author of it, © That in Caſe of a Delt the Man who 
& acknowledges it, doth not thereby pay it; and .the 
* Man who pays it, does no longer achnowledge it: 
© Butin Caſe of an Obligation, both he who. returns it 
«& ſtill continues to acknowledge it, and he who ac nor- 
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<« ledges it, thereby ſufficiently returns it. But now 
thoſe, on the contrary, who value themſelves upon 
their Riches, Honours, and flouriſhing Condition, will 
ſcorn to acknowledge they are obliged for any Kind- 
neſs; nay, will think they vouchfafe you a ſignal 
Favour, even whilſt you are doing them ſome conſider- 
able Service; andwill always be jealous and ſuſpicious 


over you, as tho' you demanded and expected ſome. 


thing from them: But to have it ever ſaid they were de. 


fended by you, or to be numbered among your Depen- 


dants or Clients, is as unſupportable to them as even 
Death itſelf. Whereas your mean Perſon, when any 
one does him a friendly Ofhce, confiders it was done 
opt of reſpect to himſelf, and not out of Regard to 
his Fortune or Condition; and endeavours to ſhew 
himſelf ſenſible of the Obligation, not to him only who 
has done him the Kindneſs, but (as ſtanding in need of 
{ome other Mens Aſliſtance) to thoſe others alſo, from 
whom he hopes for the like. Andif he ſhould chance 
to do another any Service, he daes not endeavour to 
cry up and magnific it, but rather to leſſen it as much as 
he is able. Another thing worth the conſidering is this, 
That if you defend one that is 8 and powerful, 
the Obligation remains in the Perſon himſelf, or per- 
haps juſt his Children; but if you protect one that is 
needy and forſaken, provided withal he be virtuous and 
modeſt, all the lower ſort of People immediately, that 
are not wicked (which is no inconſiderable part of the 
Multitude) will look upon you as their Safeguard and 
Protection. Upon all which Accounts I am wholly of 
Opinion, That a Kindneſs is better beſtowed upon as 
honeſt, than it is upon a wealthy and fortunate Perſon, 
We ſhould endeavour, itis true, to the utmoſt of our 
Power, to be ſerviceable to all Men of whatſoever 
Condition: But if there ſhould happen a Competition 
between them, Iam clearly for following TazmisTo- 
CLES's Advice, who being once asked, How he would 
marry his Daughter, whether to one that was Poor, bus 
Honeſt; or to one that was Rich, but of an ill Reputation? 
made Anſwer, Ihad rather have a Man without an Eſtate, 
nens ̃ EY OS 32 
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ſpect, which is paid to Riches, has wholly depraved and 
corrupted our Manners. And yet what does it ſignifie 
to any one of us, that ſuch or ſuch a Perſon has got a 
plentiful Fortune ? Perhaps it may be uſeful to him that 
has it; tho not ſo neither always: But allowing it to be 
ſo; ſuppoſe he has got the World more at his Com- 
mand ; yet how (I would fain know) is he ever the ho- 
neſter for it? But and if a Man be Honeſt, as well a 
Wealthy, tho' I would not have him helped for the ſake 
of his Riches, yet I would not have him hindred upon 
their Account neither: But in every caſe have it fairly 
conſidered, not how Wealthy and Great, but how 


Good and Deſerving a Perſon he is. I ſhall conclude 


this Head with only one Rule more, which is, Never, for 
the ſake of doing any one a Kindneſs, to venture upon 
that which is unjuſt in itſelf, or injurious to a third Per- 
ſon. For no Credit can be ſolid and durable, unleſs 
built upon the Foundations of Juſtice and Honeſty; 
r which nothing can be Virtuous or Commenda- 
ble. 


CHAP, XXI. 


Two forts of that Bounty which relates to the Publick, 
Nothing to be done for the ſake of the Members in par- 
ticular, which may any ways damage the Publick in 
general. The firſt Duty of the Governours of a State, 
to ſecure each Particular in the Poſſeſſion of his own, ' 
Levelling all Eſtates very deſtructive. Why Men firſt 
built Cities. Not to burden the People with Taxes, a 
ſecond Duty. A Third, To furniſh the People with Ne- 
ceſſaries, Govetouſneſs in a Governour pernicious to any 

State. The unhappy Effects of it in the Roman Empire. 


Aving thus diſcourſed of the one ſort of Kind- 
neſles, which are done to particular Members of 
the City ; we are now in the next place to ſpeak of 
thoſe others, which are done to them all, and to the 
Common-wealth in general. Now theſe again are of two 
. ö ſorts, 
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ſorts, The one more immediately relating to the Com- 


munity; the other reaching down to each Member in, 


particular; which latter of the two is more grateful 
and acceptable. We ſhould ſhew our Beneficence, 
as far as we areable, in both theſe Ways; but eſpe. 
cially in this latter, which relates to each one of the 
particular Members : In which however one Caution 
muſt be obſerved, That nothing be done in behalf 
of Particulars, but that which is uſeful, or at leaſt not 


prejudicial, to the Common-wealth in general. C. GR ac- 


chus, for Inſtance, made a large Diſtribution of Corn 


to the People; and the Effect of it was, that the Trea- 
ſury was exhauſted by it, Max cus OcTavivs made one 


that was moderate, which was a Kindneſs to the Mul- 
titude, and no ways a Burden or Grievance to the State; 
and accordingly both the Publick, and all the Members 
of the City, received Benefit from it. But the prin- 
cipal thing for a Governour to take care of, is, That 


each Individual be kept in the quiet Poſſeſſion of his 
own, and That private Men be not diſpoſſeſſed of 


what they have, under a Pretence of taking Care of 
the Publick. For nothing is more deſtructive to the 
Peace of any Nation, than to bring in a new Diftri- 
bution of Eſtates, which was attempted by Fairie, 
in the Time of his Tribuneſhip: However, he quick- 
ly gave over his Deſign, and did not perſiſt ſtubbornly 
in Defence of it, as ſoon as he found it was ſo vigo- 
rouſly oppoſed : But in his publick Speeches and Ha- 
rangues to the People, among a great many things to 
obtain their Favour, he was heard to ſay one of very 
dangerous Conſequence, That the whole City had not 
Two Thouſand Men in it, that were Maſters of Eſtates: 
A very pernicious and deſperate Saying, directly tend- 
ing to bring all things to a Level; which is the great- 
eſt Misfortune that can befal any People. For ta what 
end were Cities and Common-wealths eſtabliſhed, but 
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nours of a State, to ſee that the People be not forced 


to pay Taxes; as they often were in our Fore-fathers 


time, partly becauſe they were always in War, and 


partly by reaſon of the Lowneſs of the Treaſury. This 
is an Inconvenience, which ought, as far as poſſible, 
to be provided againſt before-hand : But if azy State 
ſhould be under ſuch Circumſtances, as that it muſt 
be forced to make uſe of this Expedient; (I ſay ary 
State, becauſe Iam unwilling to ſuppoſe fo unhappy 
a thing of our own; beſide that I ſpeak here of all of 
them in general) but if, 1 ſay, any State ſhould be 
brought to ſuch a Pinch, due Care muſt be taken to 
let the People know, That it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
as Affairs now ſtand, and that otherwiſe they mult 
needs be ineyitably ruined, Again, Ir is yet further 
required of thoſe Men, who Govern and Preſide in a 
Common-wealth, to ſee that it be furniſhed with all 
the Conveniencfes and Neceilaries of Lite. To tell 
what zheſe are, and how to be provided, would be 
altogether needleſs in this place, ſince ir is ſufficient- 
Jy known already; I only thought fit juſt to touch up- 
on it by the Bye. But in all kinds of Buſineſs, and 
managing Affairs of a publick Nature, there is nothing 
more neceſſary, than always to keep one's ſelf clear and 
untainted, ſo as not to lye under the leaſt Suſpicion of 
Avarice. I could heartily wiſh, (ſaid Carus Poxrrus 
the Samnite) that Fortune had reſerved me to thoſe 
Times, and that it had been my Fate to be then born, 
whenever the Romans ſhall begin to take Bribes; I 
ſhould quickly have put an end to their flouriſhing 
Empire. Truly he muſt have waited a pretty many 
Ages; for that is a kind of Evil, which but lately has 
begun to infeſt this Republick, If Pox Trus therefore 
were ſo great a Man as he pretended to be, Iam very 
well ſatisfied with his being born when he was; and 
not in thoſe Times, which have lately happened. It 
is not yet an Hundred and Ten Years ago, ſince Lu- 
cius Piso got a Law to be enacted againſt the Cor- 
ruption of Magiſtrates, whereas there had never been 
any one before. But ſince that Time there have been 
10 many Laws, and ſtil} every new one more ſevere 
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than the former; ſo many Perſons accuſed and con- 
demned ; ſuch a War ſtirred up in the Bowels of Italh, 
by thoſe who were afraid of being brought to Puniſh- 
ment; ſuch ſhameful Extortion and Pill ging our Allies, 
by thoſe who have defied all Laws and Courts of Ju- 
ſtice; that we were rather beholden to the Weakneſs 
of others, than our own Strength or Virtues, that we 
are not utterly ruined, 


—_— PRIX? 


C HA P;. . 


Examples of Contempt of Money among the ancient Ro- 
mans. The Danger, &c, of the oppoſite Vice. The 
Howour gotten by this Virtue, The Danger, Folly, &c. 
of the Project of Levelling Eſtates, 


ANxKrrus highly commends AFR1canuy, for his 
being uncorrupt as to the matter of Money. It 

is a Virtue that well deſeryed his Commendation : but 
TI thiak there were others in that great Perſon, which 
deſerved it much more: to be untainted with Money 
being not ſo properly a Virtue of that Man, as of thoſe 
Times in general. Paulus RMILIus bad all the Wealth 
of Macedonia in his Power, which amounted to al- 


moſt an infinite Value: ſo that he brought ſuch a.Sum 


into the Treaſury, as that the ſingle Booty of that one 
General ſuperſeded the Neceſlity of all Taxes for the 
future: And yet he brought nothing into his own Houle, 
but the eternal Memory of his Name and Atchieve- 
ments. ArRICANUS followed the Example of his Fa- 
ther, and returned nothing richer from the Overthrow 
of Carthage. So Munmius, who was afterwards his 
Partner in the Cenſorſhip; did he make himſelf ever 
a Farthing the Wealthier, by razing one of the weal- 
thieſt Cities in the World? No, he rather choſe to 
make 1:aiy fine with the Spoils of his Enemies, than 
his own Houſe ; tho' in my Opinion the Fineneſs of 


Taly reflects a bright Luſtre upon his own Houſe too. 


There is no Vice then (that I may return to the 2 
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from which 1 have digreſſed) more deteſtable than A- 
varice; more eſpecially in Great Men, and ſuch as bear 
Sway in the Government of a State: For it is not only 
mean for a Man to make a Prey and Advantage of the 
Common- wealth, but even impious and abominable. 
That Oracle therefore of the Pythian AporLlo's, That 
nothing but Avarice ſhould be the Ruin of Sparta, doth 
not ſeem deſigned for the Lacedemonians only, but for 
every wealthy and flouriſuing Nation. And as Avarice 
js thus very deſtructive to a State; ſo to appear Up- 
right and Regardleſs of Money, is the certaineſt Me- 


thou thoſe in Power can make uſe of, for procuring 


the Love and Good-liking of the People. But thoſe, 
who defigning to curry their Favour, attempt new 
Laws about the leyelling Eſtates, ſo as to force the 
right Owners from their lawful Poſſeſſions; or propoſe 
to make Creditors remit all the Debts, which in Juſtice 
are due to them; plainly undermine the two principal 
Pillars and Supports of the Government: In the fiſt 
place, Concord and Unity amongſt the Citizens, which 
can never be kept up; whilſt ſome are deprived of 


what is juſtly their Due, and others diſcharged from 


the neceſſity of Payment: Secondly, Juſtice, which im- 
mediately muſt ſink into Ruins and Nothing, if Men 
cannot be ſecured in the Poſſeſſion of what is their 


con: For that (as we before remarked) is the chief 


End and Aim of Mens gathering into Societies, and 
building of Cities, that each one might freely enjoy 
what is his Right, without any Danger or Fear ct 
being deprived of it, Beſide this, the Authors of theſe 
pernicious Deſigns, never get that Good-Will, which 
they propoſe, from their Citizens: For, as for thoſe 
Men, who are Lofers by ſuch a Method, it is certain 
that they will be their Enemies for it; and thoſe, who 
are Gainers, Will be ſure to pretend that they never 
deſired it; eſpecially in the Buſineſs of having Debts 
forgiven; there every one diſſembles how glad he is 
of it, for fear it ſhould be thought that he was not 
able to pay them, But thoſe Men, to whom ſuch De- 
figns are prejudicial, will hardly forget them, but ſhew 
a perpetual Grudge and Reſentment, And tho' the 
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Number of theſe, who are thus wickedly befriended, 
be greater than of thoſe who are injuriouſly robbed ; 
yet it doth not follow, that thereſore they are more 
powerful; for it is not the Number, but the Quality 
of the Perſons that muſt carry it in this Caſe, Be- 
ſides, what Reaſon or Equity is there, when Eſtates 
have been held for a great many Years, or perhaps 
Ages, that the rightful Owners ſhould be thruſt out 
trom them, and others, that never had any, ſhould 
come and poſſeſs them? 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Several Ex:mples of the unhappy Effects of taking away 
- . Meas Eſtates, in order to bring Ihings to a Level, 
Tye wiſe Conduct of Aratus the Sicyonian in doing 
the contrary. What a Magiſtrate's Duty in ſuch Caſes is. 


OR ſuch kind of partial, injurious Proceedings the 
S>artans once baniſhed LysaxpER, one of their E- 
pioriz and put to Death Acts their King, for the ſame 
Reaſon; an Action unheard of before in that City. 


This was ſucceeded by ſuch grievous Contentions and 


Diſcords in the State, as that Tyranny and Oppreſſion 
got the upper-hand amongſt them; the Nobles were 
baniſhed from their Native Country, and the beſt con- 
{tituted Republick upon the Face of the Earth, was ut- 
terly diſſolved, and brought into Confuſion. Nor did 
this Miſchief end with the Spartans only, but, like a 
Contagion, ſpreading it felt further, involved all Greece 
in the ſame Miſeries and Calamities. Pray what was 
It ruined our own two GRaccar, Sons of the famous 
TiBzrIUs GRaccavs, and Grandſons of AFRICANUS, 
but only theſe Controverſies about leveiling Eſtates? 
AkxaTus the Sicyonian is deſervedly commended as 
much on the other-hand : He, when his Country, for 
ity Years together, had been greatly oppreſſed and 
over-run by Tyrants, went ſecretly one Night from 
Argos to Sicyon, and made himſelf Maſter of the City 
by Surprize; and unexpectedly falling upon Nico- 
| CLES, 
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cl Es, the then Tyrant, he put him to Flight, This be- 
ing done, he recalled Six Hundred of the wealthieſt 
Cicizens, who had all been formerly baniſhed by the 
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Tyrants, and by this his Arrival, delivered the City 
from Slavery and Oppreſſion. But he afterwards found 
it would be a great deal of Trouble to ſettle the Buſineſs 
of their Eſtates and Poſſeſſions; for he thought on the 
one hand it was very unreaſonable, that thoſe Men, 
whom he had reſtored, ſhould want, whilſt others en- 
joyed what in Equity was theirs: And yet it ſeemed 
hard upon the other Side, that Men ſhould be thruſt 
out of thoſe Poſſeſſions, which now they had held 
for theſe fifty Years: If more eſpecially it were with- 
al conſidered, That it could not but happen in ſo long 
a Time, that they muſt have gone, a great Part ot 
them, from one to another, either by Inheritance, 
Purchaſe, Dowry, or the like; and therefore were 
poſſeſſed by the preſent Incumbents, without their ha- 
ving injured the rightful Proprictors. Upon theſe Con- 
{iderations he judged it neceſſary, both to bear with 
the latter in the Enjoyment of what they had, and yet 
to ſatisfy the former, whom it juſtly belonged to. And 
finding a large Sum of Money was requilite to ſettle 
this Buſineſs as it ought to be, he told them he had 
Occaſion to go to Alexandria, and ordered they ſhould 
not concern themfelves about it. till his Return. Be 
goes accordingly with all poſlible Speed to his old 
Friend Proromy, who at that Time was reigning in 
Alexandria, being the ſecond King after the Founding 
of that City. Having told him his Deſign of ſettling 
Liberty in his Country, and the Reaſons that put him 
upon undertaking that Voyage, he quickly obtained 
of that wealthy Prince to ſupply him with a Quanti- 
ty of Money for his Aſſiſtance. With this he imme- 
diately returns to Sichen, and chuſing out fiſteen of 
the prihcipal Citizens, to help him with their Counſel 
upon this Occaſton; he heard both the Cauſes of thoſe 
who poſleſſed what had belonged to others, and of 
thoſe who had loſt what had been formerly their own, 
At laſt he ſo managed the whole Buſi neſs, as that, the 
Eſtates being ſet at their true Values, ſome were per- 
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ſwaded to part with what they had, and take an Equiva- 
lent in Money for it; and others to neglect the Reco- 
very of their own, and reſt themſelves content with 
being paid its full Value. By this -means the Controver- 
ſy was fairly determined, and all went home ſatisfied 
without grudging or complaining. Here was a great 
and extraordinary Man now! Here was one that de- 
ſerved to have been born in ourRepublick !. This is the 
true Way of dealing with Citizens; and not (as hath 
been practiſed amongſt us twice) to make Sale of 
their Goods in the publick Markets, and have them 
cried by the Voice of the common Cryer. But this 
famous Grecian (as was the Duty of a wiſe and extra- 
ordinary Perſon) thought it became him to provide a- 
like for all: And indeed every Magiſtrate, who pro- 
ceeds upon Principles of Reaſon and Prudence, will 
always take care not to make any Difference between 
the Intereſts of his People; but will govern them all 
by the ſame Rule and Standard of Juſtice and Equity. 
Here 1s one Man ſhall dwell in what belongs to ano- 
ther: What Reaſon is there, I beſeech you, for this; 
that when I have bought, built, repaired, and laid 
out a great deal of Money, another ſhould come and 
enjoy all the Fruits, of it, in ſpite of my Teeth? Is 
not this plainly to take away from one that which juſt. 
ly belongs to him, and give to another what he has 
nothing of Right to? As for the Project of forgiving 
Debts, I can ſee no Reaſon in the World for it, un- 
leſs it be Reaſon, that another ſhould buy Land with 
my Money, and that he ſhould have the Land, but I 
never have my Money. 


__”———_ 


CHAT, XN. 


Care ſhould be taken to prevent Peoples running too much- 
into Debt. Faith the Cement of publick Society. Ci- 
cero's Condutt in his Conſulſhib about the Matter of 
Debts, The Duties of a good Magiſirate. How one's 
Health and Eſtate are to be taken Care of. | 


1 ought therefore to be taken beforehand 


which it is eaſy to do by a great many Ways) 


to keep People from running ſo much into Debt, as 
2. . 
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may bring any Damage or Inconvenience to the Pub- 
lick: And not, when they are in, to make the Credi- 
tors loſe what is their own, and let the Debtors gain 
what in Juſtice is another's: For nothing ſo cements 
and holds together in Union all the Parts of a Society, 
as Faith or Credit; which can never be kept up, un- 
leſs Men are under ſome Force and Neceſlity of honeſt- 
ly paying what they owe to one another, This De- 
ſign of having Debtors excuſed. from Payment, was 
never attempted with args. cows than whillt I 
was Conſul: Men ofallRanks and Degrees in the State 
took up Arms and formed Camps for the bringing ir 
about; whoſe Endeavours I reſiſted with ſo much Vi- 
gour, as that the Republick was quickly delivered from 
o pernicious an Evil. There never were known greats 


er Debts in the City, nor ever more eaſily and faith- 


fully paid: And pray what was the Reaſon of all this? 
Why, becauſe when their Hopes of defrauding were 
cut off, they found themſelves under a Neceſſity of 
Payment. It is true, there is one, who has ſince been 
a Conqueror, (thoè then he was conquered by my Vi- 


gilance) that has found out Means to effect theſe De- 


ſigns, at a Time when they would bring im no man- 
ner of Advantage; but ſuch: an Inelination had that 
Man to Villany, that the bare doing of it was a Plea- 
ſure to him, without any other Invitation in the World. 
The Sum then of what has been ſaid is this, That ſuch 
as deſign for the Good of the Republick, muſt be ſure 
to avoid this ſort of Liberality, which takes away from 
one what it gives to another; and muſt conſequently 
make it their principal Care to uphold each Member in 
his proper Rights, according to the Principles of Juſ- 
tice and Equity; ſo as neither to ſuffer the-poorer ſort 
of People to be wronged or oppreſſed, by reaſon of 
their Poverty; nor the richer to be hindred from keep- 
ing or demanding what is juſtly their own,. by the Envy 
of the others: And, in fine, muſt a pply their moſt ear- 
neſt Endeavours, whether in War or Peace, to encreaſe 
the Power, and enlarge the Bounds and Revenues of. 
the Republick, Theſe are the Duties and Exerciſes: 


of great Men: Thele are the things which were pra- 
| ctiſed 
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tiled by our Anceſtors; and whoeyer goes on to per- 
fofm the ſame, will not only bring great Advantage to 
the Republick, but gain a mighty Intereſt and Reputa- 
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tion to himſelf, In theſe Rules of Duty relating to 
Things profitable, ANTI ATER the Hrian, a Stoick Phi- 
loſopher, who lately died at Athens, thinks, that two 
things have been omitted by PAN ÆKTius: Firſt, The 
Care of getting or preſerving ones Health: And, Se- 
condly, Of an Eſtate. I believe that great Philoſopher 
might omit them on purpoſe, becauſe they are ſo eaſy 
and obvious to every one: However, it is certain they 

are both of them profitable. Now Health is preſerved 
by conſidering the peculiar Temper of one's Body, and 
obierving what agrees, or does not agree with it; by 
Temperance and Moderation in Meats and Drinks, and 
other Things relating to the Welfare of the Body; by 
Forbearance and Abſtinence as to the matter of Plea- 
ſures; and, laſtly, by the Skill of Phyſicians, and the 
like, An Eſtate ſhould be gotten by nothing that is 
any ways ſcandalous or diſhoneſt; preſerved by Dili- 
gence and prudent Management; and, laſtly, by the 
{ſame means bertered and augmented. But this whole 
Subject is excellently handled by XENOHONS the So- 
cratick, in his Book Oeconomichs; which 1 formerly 
tranſlated from the Greek into Latin, when much about 
as old as you are at preſent. | 
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The Comparing of Things profitable one with another. An 
Anſwer of Cato's upon this Head, Who are beſt able 
to teach how to get Eſtates. 


K * E fourth chief Head we propoſed to ſpeak of, 
1 was the Comparing Things profitable one with ano- 
ther; which is oftentimes neceſſary, however neglected 
or forgotten by PanNA&Tius, For we uſe to compare 
either the Goods of the Body with thoſe of Fortune; 
or theſe back again with zbo/e of the Body; or, laſtly, 


thoſe 
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thoſe both of the one and the other amongſt themſelves. 
Firſt, The Goods of the Body are compared with thoſe 
of Fortune, as, It is more eligible, ſuppoſe, 10 be Heal- 
thy than Rich, Secondly, Theſe back again with thoſe 
of the Body, as, it is better to be Rich, than of a robuſt 
Conſtitution. Thirdly, Thoſe of the Body with one a- 
nother, as, Health is preferrable to Plea ſure; or Strength 
to Activity. And, Laſtiy, Thoſe of Fortune with one 
another, as if Glory ſhould be preferred before Riches, or 
an Eſtate in the City, before another in the Country. To 
this latter ſort of Comparing may be referred that An- 
{wer of the Senior CaTo's, who being once asked, 
What he conceived moſt profitable in the Manage- 
ment of an Eſtate? ſaid, To feed Cattle well, And 
what the ſecond? To ſeed Cattle pretty well, And what 
the third? To feed Cattle, though but ill. And what the 
fourth? To till the Ground. And, then the Enquirer 
proceeding ſtill to ask, Pray what do you think of let- 
ting Money out to Lſury? Pray what do I think, replies 
Caro, & killing a Man? From what has been ſaid, and 
a great deal more, that might eaſily be added, it is 
ſufficiently manifeſt, That Profits are often compared 
with one another; and that we had Reaſon ſufficient 
on our Side, in making this a fourth Head for the find- 
ing out our Duty, But as for the Buſineſs of getting 
an Eſtate, and placing our Money to the beſt Advan- 
tage, and I'wiſh I might add of applying it to the beſt 
 Vles, there are certain honeſt Men who attend at the 
Exchange, that can better inform you than any of the 
Philoſophers that diſpute in the Schools. Ir is worth 
while howeyer to know theſe Things, becauſe they 
relate to the Buſineſs of Profit, which has made up the 
Subject of all this Book, Let us now paſs on to what 
remains behind, 


The End of the Second Bool. 
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In excellent Saying of the Elder Scipio Africanus. Cice3 
ro betakes himſelf to a Liſe of Lieſure and Retirement, 
he Republick being quite ruined, The Difference between 
his Retirement and Africanus's. Some Good ta be drawn 
out of Evils. 


A TO, Son Mark, who was near of 
SH the ſame Age with Pusrivs Scipio, 

ATE the firſt that had the Sirname of Ar- 

RAE. E1ICANUS given him, tells us it was an 
uſual Saying of his, That he never was 
leſs idle, than when he was idle; nor 
ever leſs alone, than when he was alone, 
A noble and excellent Sentence in- 
deed, and worthy. of fo great and wiſe a Perſon; by 
which it apears, that in the midſt of Leiſure he could 
think of Bulineſs, and was uſed whenalone to _— 
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with his own Thoughts : So that he never was properly 


idle, and needed no Company to entertain him in his 
Solitude. The two things therefore, which bring a 
kind of Dullneſs and Heavineſs upon others, ſerved 
but to ſharpen and invigorate his Mind, viz, Solitude 


and Lieſure. IwiſhI could truly ſay the ſame of my 


ſelt! But tho' Iam not able to arrive at that inimitable 
Temper of Sou], I deſire atleaſt to come as near it as 
is poſſible; and being excluded by open Violence and 
impious Arms, from having ought to do with At- 
fairs of the Senate, or Buſineſs of the- Bar, I wholly 
betake myſelt to a Life of Retirement; and for that 
very Reaſon have abandoned the City, and am often 
alone, only going from one Seat to another in the Coun- 
try. But alas! my Leiſure is not to be compared with 
that of ArRIcANus, nor my Solitude with bis Solitude! 
For he was employed at that very Time in Places of 
the greateſt Reputation in the Publick ; and his Leiſure 


was only a voluntary Retirement, to give himſelf Re- 


ſpite from Buſineſs for a Seaſon ; and his Solitude only a 
kind of Port or Haven, into which he withdrew him- 
ſelf from the Diſturbances of Company, W hereas 
my Leiſure proceeds not from any Deſire of Reſpite, 


but from a Want of Buſineſs to employ my ſelf about; 


for what proper Work can I find to do, when there is 
no morea Senate, nor any Courts of Juſtice remain- 
ing entire, in which I might honourably ſhew my ſelt ? 
Therefore, whereas it was my former Cuſtom to ap- 
ou much in Publick,-and inthe Eye of my Citizens; 

now onthe contary hide my ſelf from them, to avoid 


the very Sight of ſuch Packs of Villains as are every 


where abroad: and as much as is pofſible confine. my 
ſelf to Solitude. But ſince this is given us for a Rule by 


the Learned, That when ſeveral Exils are threatning us at 
once we ſhould not only chuſe to undergo the leaſt, but ex- 


tract ſome Advantage out of them i it be poſſivle : I there- 


fore in the midſt of all theſe preſent Mistortunes, gain 


the ſmall Advantage of Quiet and Retirement, (tho* 
not ſuch a Quiet as he might have expected, whoſe Wil. 
dom had formerly procured the Peace of the Publick) 


and endeavour not wholly to languiſh out that Solitude. 


which 
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which not Choice, but Neceſſity, has laid upon me 
Though AF RIcANus indeed, I my ſelf muſt confeſs, has. 
got much greater Glory by his Solitude and Retirement: 
For none of his Thoughts are committed to Writing, 
nor any Monuments remain of what he did in his Lei- 
ſure, and when he was alone; whereby we are given to 
underſtand, That he never was idle, nor ever properly 
alone; becauſe he was always employed in Meditation, 
and hy Mind was buſy in ſearching out thoſe Things 
which by Thinking he made hinſell Mafter of, But}, 
who have not got ſuch a Strength of Genius as to be 
content when alone with the Company of my bare 
Thoughts, am forced to apply all my Studies and En- 


dea vours to the Drudgery of Writing: I have written 


more therefore within a very ſhort time, ſince the Ruin 
of the State, than I did for ſome Years, while it was in 
its flouriſhing Condition, 


— 


CHAP II. 


The Subjefi of Duties the moſkhuſeful Part of all Philsſophy, 
An Exhortation to his Son to be diligent in his Studies. 
The Sub ject of this Third Book Panetius negletted 10 
treat of it, tho he did at firſt deſign it. A Saying of 


Rutilius Rufus, 

O W though all Philofophy (my Dear Cicrro) be 
N a rich, as it were, anda plentiful Soil, which has 
not any part of it waſte and uncultiyate ; yet there is no 
part that is more fiuitful in it, or from which more 
Advantage accrues to the Husbandman, than that 
which is employed about Offices or Duties; from whence 
thoſe Precepts and Directions are drawn, which lead to- 
ward a ſteddy and virtuous Way of Living. Where- 
fore, though I doubt not but that CxA Tip us, the great- 
eſt Philoſopher of our Age, is daily inculcating theſe 
things to you, and you are receiving them with that At- 
tention they deſerve; yet I have thought it not wholly 
uneceſſary mytel, to remind you of fo impor- 
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tant a Matter; and could wiſh that your Ears might 
continually ring, asit were, with ſuch Precepts, and 
not hear (as far as poſſible). any thing elſe; Aud as this 
is a Method which is uſetul for all Men, who deſign to 
lead virtuous and creditable Lives; ſo for no one liy- 
ing, perhaps, more than yourſelf. For conſider you 
are the Son of an induſtrious Father, one who has born 
the greateſt Honours in the Republick, and has gotten 
himſelf ſome Credit and Reputation in the World; 
People therefore will expect that you ſhould follow my 


Steps, and it is your Part to ſee that you anſwer their 


Expectation. Beſide, it is no ſmall thing you have taken 
upon you, by being at Athens, and under the Great 
CRATIPPUS; Whether ſince you are gone, as it were to 
a Stable and Mart of good Literature, it will be ſcandal. 
ous for you to return again empty, and bring a Re- 
proach both upon the Place and your Maſter. Where- 
fore, dear Son, be Induſtrious and Diligent, and ſpare 
no manner of Painsand Labour (if may call it a La- 
bour, and not rather a Pleaſure, to Study and Learn) 
that you may make a good Uſe of theſe Advantages 
before you; and when all things are thus plentifully 
ſupplyed on my part, let it never be ſaid, That you 
yourſelf are wanting to your own greateſt Intereſt. But l 
ſhall ſay no more upon this at preſent, having here- 
fore written again and again to you, by way of Ex- 
hortation. Let us now proceed to the fifth and laſt 


Part of our propoſed Diviſion. PanarTivs then, who 


without all Controverſie has written moſt accurately 
upon the Subject of Zutzes, and whom in this Work, 
With a little Alteration, I have. hitherto followed, lays 
down (as was ſaid) three general Heads, which Men 
uſe in Conſulting or Deliberating concerning their Du- 
ty: Inthefr#itis queſtioned, Whether the Action they 
are going about be Honeſt or Diſhoneſt, In the ſecond, 
Whether it be Profitable or Unprofitable. In the third, 
How a good Man ought to determine the Caſe, if that which 
ſeems Honeſt ſhould come into Competition with that which 


ſeems Profitable, Of the two former Heads he has given 
us an Account in his three firſt Books, and therein has 


promiſed to go on with the third of them; but has fail- 
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ed, it ſhould feem, of being ſo good as his Word. 
Which Iwonder at the more upon this account, be- 


cauſe we are told by his Scholar Poss1Don1us, That 


he lived thirty Years after thoſe Books were publiſhed. 


And I cannot but admire at the ſame Poss1DoNnivs, 
that having an occaſion, in ſome of his Writings, to 
diſcourſe upon this Argument, he ſhould do no more 
than juſt touch upon it in ſhort; eſpecially ſeeing he 
himſelf has obſeryed, That in all Philoſophy there is 
no one Subject more neceſſary and important. Some 
indeed think, whom I cannot agree with, that PAN æ- 


ius did not forget this Part, but omitted it on pur- 


pol ; and that in plain Truth, it ought to be omitted, 
ince Profit can never be really contrary to Honeſty. 
Whether it ought to be omitted or not, may Ne 
be a Queſtion; but whether PAN K Tius firſt deſigned it 
or no, and yet afterwards neglected it, I think can 
be none: For a Writer certainly, that propoſes three 
Heads, and goes through with but two of them, muſt 
needs deſign to diſcourſe upon the third; nay he tells 
us himſelf in the Cloſe of his third Book, that he 
would afterwards proceed to this remaining Part, Be- 
ſide, we have the Authority of Poss1Don1us to vouck 
it, who in ane of his Letters has given us a Saying of 
Rurilivs RUFUS, who was Scholar to PanaTivs as 
well as himſelf; That as never any Painter had been 
yet ſo bold, as to venture upon finiſhing that Piece of Ve- 
xus, which APELLES left imperſect at the Iſland Cos; 
(the Beauty of the Face making all Men deſpair, ever to 
paint a Body that ſhould be anſwerable to it) ſo the Ex- 


cellency of that which PAN æ TIus had writ upon this Sub- 


jeff, made others afraid. of attempting to add that which 
ve had. omitted. | 
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CHAP, III. 
Whether Panætius did well in making this third Head. 
' Reaſons why he did not. The Danger of ſeparating 
Profit from Honeſty. What the Stoicks mean by Living 
according to Nature. Two ſorts of Virtue, the Per- 
fect and Ordinary. The former belongs to the Wiſe 
only; the latter is common to all. The moſt perfect Vir- 
tue (as it is counted by the Multitude) is really imperſeci. 


HAT PAN rrus therefore did think he was o- 

23 bliged to Diſcourſe upon this Part, is beyond all 
all Queſtion : But whether he was miſtaken in his Judg- 
ment or not, when he laid down this Head, as the 
third of deliberating for the finding out our Duty, may 
perhaps be diſputed, For whether, according to the 
Opinion of the Srojicks, we take Virtue or Honeſty to be 
the o Good; or, according to that of your Peripateticts, 
acknowledge it ſo to be the gxfeſt Good, as that all 
things elſe are juſt nothing againſt it; it is certain, up- 
on either of theſe Suppoſitions, That Profit cannot 
be put in the Balance againſt Honeſty, We are there- 
fore told, That SockarEs uſed even to curſe thoſe 
People, who disjoined theſe things in Thought and 
Conception, which are one and the ſame in Nature 
and Reality. And the Szeicks are ſo far of his Opinion, 
as conſtantly to maintain, That whatever is Honeſt 
muſt be alſo Profitable, and whatever is Profitable 
muſt be alſo Honeſt, It is true, had PanzT1vs been 
one of thoſe, who affert that Virtue is therefore only 
deſirable, becauſe it brings ſomething of Profit along 
with it; like ſome, who think nothing any further 
worth ſeeking for, than as it begets Pleaſure, or Ex- 
emption from Pain; we could then have allowed him 
the liberty of ſaying, That Profit is ſometimes repug- 
nant to Honeſty, But ſeeing he was once of. a difte- 
rent Se, and thinks nothing to be Good except that 
which is Honeſt; and avows, that whatever is contrary 
to Honeſty, and appears to us under the Notion of 
: | | Profit, 
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Profit, can neither, if we have it, make Life ever the 
better; nor, it we have it not, ever the worſe; he 
ſhould not, methinks, have brought in ſuch a Delibe- 
ration, wherein that, which ſeems Profitable, comes 
into Competition with that, which is Honeſt; - For that, 
which the Szoicks call their Sovereign Good [to live in 
Conformity with the Dictates of Nature] means, I 
ſuppoſe, no more than this, That we ſhould always 
live agreeably to the Rules of Virtue ; and ſhould uſe 
other things, which are ſuited ard adapted to our na- 
tural Inclmations, no further than Virtue permits and 
allows them. Now this being ſo, there are ſeveral of 
opinion, That this general Head, wherein Profit and 
Honeſty are compared with one another, was impro- 
2 brought in; and that there ought not to have 
een given any Rules or Directions upon this Subject. 
Now your Ferſect Honeſty, which is truly and properly 
called by that Name, is only to be found in your per- 
ſectly Wiſe Men, and can never be poſſibly ſeparated 
from Virtues But thoſe Men, who have not this per- 
fect Wiſdom, muſt by no means pretend to ſuch a Per- 
fe Honeſty, though they may have ſome Shadows 
and Reſemblances of it, For all thoſe Duties, of which 
we are treating in theſe Books, have the name of Mid- 
dle dnes given them by the Szoicks, which are common 
indifferently to all Men in general, and are not con- 
fined to any particular number of them. But ſeveral 
get them, either by the peculiar Happineſs of their 
Natures, or by a conſtant Progreſs: in Study and Lear- 
ning, Whereas thoſe others, which they call Right ones, 
are perfect and conſummate, or (as they themſelyes 
expreſs it). have all their Numbers, which none can at- 
tain to, but the perfectly We. It is true, that the Vul- 
gar, as ſoon as they ſee any Action of ſuch a Nature, 
as indeed is no more than a middle kind of Puty, are 
immediately thinking it a Perfect and Compleat one: 
For the common ſort of People cannot tell what is 
Perfect, and by conſequence do not know how much 
any Virtue or Excellency comes ſhort of it e But find- 
ing it anſwer the higheſt of their Conceptions, they 
irnagine it wants nothing of being as perfect as __ 
| | be. 
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be. Juſt as it happens in judging of Poems or Pieces 
1 


of Painting, and other ſuch like; thoſe who are not 
Judges, are generally pleaſed with and praiſe thoſe 
things, which by no means deſerve any Praiſe or Com- 
mendation : Becauſe, I ſuppoſe, there may be ſome- 
thing that is Good in them, which ſerves well enough 
to take with thoſe that are ignorant, and who have 
not ſo much Skill as to be able to diſcover their ſeve- 
ral Imperfections: And therefore, when they are in- 
ſtructed by thoſe who underſtand it better, they are 
brought without Difficulty to forſake their Opinions, 


— 
— 


CHAP. Iv. 


The greateſt Men that have been in the World, were not 

perfectly Wiſe. Profit ought not to be compared with the 
Middle, any more than with the perſect Honeſty. How 

Men come to compare them together, or to doubt upon 

this Subject. This illuſtrated by an Example. One 
certain Rule neceſſary for our Guidance in this Caſe. The 
Doctrine of the Stoicks preferable to that of the Peripa- 
teticks. | 3 


"Hoſe Duties therefore, which make up the Sub- 

ject of this Enquiry, by the Szoicks are counted 
a kind of ſecond-rare Honeſtly, which is not confined to 
their Wiſe Men only, but is common and open to 
all Mankind: and therefore all thoſe who have any 
kind of Senſe or Inclination for Virtue, are very 
ſenſibly touched and affected with it. For you are 
not to imagine, when we call the two Dzxc11's or 
SCIPI0's Magnanimous, and give FABRIcus and Arrs- 


TIDES the Appellation of Juſt, that we ſet them for 


Patterns of ſuch Juſtice and Maznanimity, as we 
ſuppoſe to be in thoſe who are perfectly Wiſe, For 
they were none of them iſe in that exalted Senſe, 
which we would here be underſtood to mean by that 
Word. Nay thoſe who were counted and ſirnamed the 
Wiſe, ſuch as Caro, for Inſtance, and Lzr1vs, and 
I particularly 


2E 
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articularly the famous Seven; yet in Truth and Rea- 
ey were not ſuch: but by frequently practiſing that 


middle ſort of Duties, had gotten a ſort of Shew and 


Reſemblance of true Wi/dow. As no Profit therefore 
ought ever to be put in oppoſition to that, which is 
truly and perfectly Virtuous and Honeſt; ſo neither 
ſhould any Intereſt, or Convenience of Life, be ſet 
up againſt that, which is ordinarily called ſo, and which 
is followed by thoſe, who deſire to be counted Men 
of Honeſty and Integrity.: And we ſhould be as care- 
{ul to live up to that Honeſty, whereof zue are capable; 
as the perfectly Wiſe are of keeping clole to that, which 
is truly ſuch, and may in ſtrictneſs of Speech be cal- 
led by that Name. For whatever Attainments we have 
made in Virtue, they will never ſtand us in any mighty 
ſtead, if we be not thus careful of holding conſtanthy 
to our Duty, — What has hitherto been ſaid can be ap- 
lied to thoſe only, who make Goodneſs conſiſt in 
iving according to their Duty: But thoſe Men, who 
meaſure the Goodneſs of things by ſome Profit or Advay- 
tage, which they bring along with them, and who let theſe 
1 them above Virtue and Honeſty; frequent- 
y indeliberating, uſe to put that, which they take to be 
Profitable, into the Balance againſt Juſtice and Honeſty; 
but good and wiſe Men never offer to do it. I am 
therefore of opinion, when PAN Æxius tells us, That 
Men uſe to deliberate, in conſidering which of theſg two 
they ſhould chuſe; that he meant no more than what 
bis Words ſtrictly ſignifie, viz. That they «ſe to do 
this, and not that really they ought to do it. For it 
is infinitely ſcandalous, not only to prefer a pretended 


Advantage before Duty and Conſcience; but ſo much 


as to bring them to the Conteſt and Competition, and 
to doubt whether the one of them ſhould be choſen 
before the other. If this be ſo, you will be ready to 
ask me, How then comes there to be any Doubr at all? 
And what is it that requires Conſideration upon this Sub- 
ject? I ſuppoſe it is this, That it ſometimes happens 
Men are not ſo very certain, Whether the Action delibe- 
rated upon be Honeſt, or nat Honeſt: For that which is 
aſually counted a piece of Villany, is frequently * 
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ed by the Times or Circumſtances, and is found to be 
the contrary. To lay down one Inſtance, which may 
ſerve to give ſome Light to a great many others: Pray 
what greater Wickedneſs can there be upon Earth (if 


we ſpeak in general) than for any one to murder, 


not only a Man, but a familiar Friend? And ſhall we 
therefore affirm that he is chargeable with a Crime, 
who has murdered a Tyrant, though he were his Fa- 
miliar? The People of Rome I am ſure will not ſay ſo, 
by whom this is counted among the greateſt and moſt 
glorious Actions in the World. You will ſay then, Does 
not Intereſt here carry it againſt Honeſty ? No, but ra- 
ther Honeſty voluntarily follows Intereſt. If therefore 
we would, upon all Emergencies, be ſure to determine 
our ſelves aright, when that which we call our Advan- 
tage or Intereſt, ſeems to be repugnant to that which 
is Honeſt ; we mult lay down ſome general Rule or 
Meaſure, which if we will make ule of in judging about 
things, we ſhall never be miſtaken as to point of Duty. 
Now this Meaſure I would have to be contormable to 
the Doctrine and Principles of the Szoxcks, which I 

rincipally follow throughout this Work. For though 
4 confeſs that the ancient Academicks, and your Per i- 
pateticks, which were formerly the ſame, make Ho- 
neſty far preferable to that which ſeems one's Intereſt : 
yet thoſe who aſſert, That whatever is Honeſt muſt be 
alſo Profitable, and Nothing is Profitable but what is Ho · 
neſt, talk much more bravely and heroically upon this 
Subject, than thoſe who allow, That there are ſome things 
Honeſt, which are not Profitable; and ſome things Profita- 
ble, which are not Honeſt. And we have very great 
Liberty given us by our Academy, fo as never to be 
tied up to ſuch and ſuch Tenets, but are left tree to 
defend what we think moit probable. | 
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CHAP. v. 


The Rule or Meaſure mentioned in the former Chapter. The 
iil Effetts of Mens injuring others for their own Advan- 
tage. Every one allowed to take Care of himſelf in the 
firſ# Place; but not ſo as to injure any other, tho to ſave 
his own Life. Two Errors, that occaſion Mens atting 
contrarywiſe, and the Abſurdity of them. | 


DUT to return to our General Rule or Meaſure: 
D There is nothing upon Earth then ſo contrary to 
Nature, neither Death, nor Poverty, nor Pain, nor 
whatever other Evil can befal a Man either in bis Body 
or Fortune, as to take away any thing wrongfully from 
another, anddo one's ſelf a Kindneſs by injuring one's 
Neighbour. For, in the firſt place, it ruins all manner 
of Society and Intercourſe amongſt Men; ſince it is 
plain, that if once Men arrive at ſuch a paſs, as to 
plunder and injure the reſt of their Neighbours, out of 
Hopes to.procure ſome Advantage to themſelyes, there 
muſt follow of courſe a Diſſolution of that Society, 
which of all things in the World is moſt agreeable to 
Nature. Should we ſuppoſe, for Example, that the 
bodily Members had 2 one of them gotten an Opi- 
nion, that to draw to itſelf all the Vigour of its Neigh- 
bours, would very much ſerve to encreaſe its own; 
it is certain the whole Body muſt decay and periſh: And 
juſt ſo, ſhould every age amongſt us deprive other 
People of their Profits and Advantages, and take away 
all be could get from them, with deſigu of applying 
it only to his own Uſe; the general Society and Fellow- 
ſhip of Mankind mult of neceſſity be broken. For 
though it is no more than what Nature will allow of, 
That each Man ſhould look after himſelf in the firſt 
place, and furniſh himſelf with the Neceſſaries of Life, 
before he takes care to provide for other People; yet 
the ſame Nature will by no means permit, that any one 
ſhould riſe by his thruſting down another, and en- 
creaſe his own Fortune by the Spoils of his Neighbours, 
And not only Nature, * is the univerſal Law or * 
Rs | ent 
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ſent of Nations, but particular Laws, by which ſeveral 
Countries and Common-wealths are governed, have 
commanded likewiſe, That no one be ſuffered to do an 
Injury to another, for the ſake of procuring any Advantage 
to himſelf, For the very Deſign and End of Laws, is 
to keep up Agreement and Union amongſt Citizens; 
which whoever deſtroys, is by them puniſhed, not with 
the lois of his Goods alone, but with Priſons, Baniſh- 
ment, or even Death it ſelf. But Nature and Right Rea. 
ſon, as being at once both an Human and Divine Law 
too, command this Duty with much greater Authority; 
and whoever obeys them (as all Men muſt, who pro- 
poſe to live according to the Rules of Nature) will 
never be rale of coveting what is anothers, or ap- 
plying to his own Uſe what had firſt been injuriouſ] 

taken from his Neighbour, For certainly —— 
and Elevation of Soul; as alſo the Virtues of Courteſie, 
Juſtice and Liberality, are much more agreeable to Na- 
ture and Right Reaſon, than Pleaſure, than Riches, 
than even Life it ſelf; to deſpiſe all which, and regard 
them as juſt nothing, when they come to be compared 


with the Publick Intereſt, is the Duty of a brave and 


exalted Spirit: whereas to rob another for one's own 
Advantage, is (as has been ſhewn) more contrary to 
Nature, than Death, than Pain, or any other Evil what- 


ever of that kind. Again, Thoſe Men live much more 


according to Nature, who ſuffer perpetual Troubles 
an Labours, for the Good and Preſervation, were it 
poſſible, of all Men; (like HEexevuLes of old, whom 
Men, as a grateful Requital for his Benefits, report to 
be placed among the number of the Gods) than thoſe 
who conſume all their Lives in Retirement, where they 
are not only free from Diſturbances and Vexations, 
but are furniſhed with all the Pleaſures and Conveni- 
encies of Life; and haye moreover the Advantages 
of Strength and Comelineſs ſuperadded to them. 
And accordingly we find it to be ſo in effect, that all 
the moſt great and extraordinary Geniuſes, have pre- 
ferred all the Troubles and Difficulties of the former, 


before the Quiet and Eaſe of this latter way of Living. 


From all which laid together, it unapſiyerably 41 * 
e . That 
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That whoever lives agreeably to the Dictates of Nature, 


can never be guilty of injuring another, In fine, He 
that injures another to do himſelf a Kindneſs, either 


thinks he does nothing that is contrary to Nature; or 


that the doing an Injury is aleſs Degree of Evil, than 
Death, or Poverty, or Pain, or loſs of Children, Friends 
orRelations. If he thinks that in Wronging and Abu- 
ſing of others, he doth not do any thing that is con- 
trary to Nature; it is in vain to diſpute any longer 
with ſuch a one, who takes away from Man the diſtin- 


ouiſhing Part, and very Characteriſtick (as it were) of 
his Nature: But if he allows, that it is indeed an Evil, 


only thinks that ſome others, ſuch as Poverty, Pain, 
or Death, may be worſe; he is groſly miſtaken in be- 
ing ot Opinion, That the Ills which touch nothing but 
the Body or Fortune, can be greater than thoſe which 
affect the Soul. v7 of 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Intereſt of Particulars inſeparable from that of the 


whole Community. The Rule of not Wronzging another 
for our own Advantage, extends not only to Relations, 
or Felloꝛv-Citixens, but to all Mankind, The breaking 
of it, ruins ali Juſtice, Liberality, &c, Several Caſes 
about it, put and reſolved. Tyrants no Members of 
Human Society. | ; 


End, and every one think his own Intereſt in 
particular, to be the ſame with that of the Commu- 
nity in general: which it each one endeayour to draw 
ſolely to himſelf, all Union and Agreement amongſt 


W E ſhould all of us therefore propoſe the ſame 


Men will be diflolved, And if Nature enjoyn us, That 


every Man ſhould deſire and procure the Advantage 
of another, whoever he be, tho? for no other Reaſon 
tban becauſe he is a Man; it neceſſarily follows, That 
all Men are joined, by the ſelf fame Nature, in one 


common Iatereſt : which if it be true, then all Men 


are-ſubje& to, and live equally under the ſame 1 
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of Nature: and if this be true too, then certainly they 
are forbid by that ſame Law of Nature, any Ways to 


injure or Wrong one another: But the firſt of theſe 


is undoubtedly certain, therefore the laſt muſt needg 
be ſo likewiſe, For as to what is uſually laid by ſome 
Men, That they would not take any thing away from a 
Father, or Brother, for their own Advantage; but there 
is not the ſame Reaſon for their ordinary Citizens; it is 
fooliſh and abſurd : For they thruſt themſelves out from 
partaking of any Privileges, and from joining in com- 
mon with the reſt of their Citizens, for the Publick 
Good: An Opinion that ſtrikes at the very Root and 
Foundation of all Civil Societies. Others there are, 
who are ready to confeſs, That they ought to bear 
ſuch a Regard to Fellow -Citiaeps; but by no means 
allow of it in relation to Strangers: Now theſe Men 
deſtroy that univerſal Society of all Mankind; which if 
once taken away, Kindneſs, Liberality, Juſtice and Hu- 
manity, muſt utterly periſh; which excellent Virtues 
whoever makes void, is chargeable with Impiety.tc- 
wards the immortal Gods: For he breaks that Society, 
which they have eſtabliſhed and ſettled amougſt Men; 
the cloſeſt Cement or Bond of which, is the being of 
Opinion, That for Men to Injureand Wrong one ano- 
ther for their private Intereſts, is an Evil that Nature is 
much more averſe from, than all thoſe which-happen 
either to the Body or Fortune; nay, and I might add to 
the Mind alſo, provided only they be not contrary to 
Juſtice; for that one Virtue is as it were, a kind Miſtreſs 
and Queen of all the reſt, But what? (perhaps ſome 
Men will be apt to ſay) if a Wiſe Man be ready to pe- 
Tiſh for Hunger, muſt not he take away Victuals from 
another; though a perfectly uſeleſs and inſignificant 
Fellow? Not at all, for Life it ſelf is not ſo dear to 
me, as a ſettled Reſolution of doing no Wrong for my 
private Advantage. But ſuppoſe this good Man, almoſt 
dead with Cold, ſhould have it in his Power to take Pya- 
Lak1s's Cloaths away, one of the moſt ſavage and in- 
human of Tyrants; would not you have him to do 
it? There is no great difficulty in determining ſuch 
Caſes: For it is certain, if you take away any og 
| rom 
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from another, though never ſo uſeleſs and inſignifi- 
cant a Creature, = no other End but ts Benefit your ſelf 
by it; it is an inhuman Action, and plainly contrary 
to the Laws of Nature: But if you are one, who by 
Living will do very great Service to the Republick, or 
perhaps to the Society of Mankind in general, and for 
that only Reaſon take ſomething ſrom another; it is an 
Action that is not to be found much fault with, But 
in all other Caſes, every Man is bound to bear his own 
Misfortunes, rather than to get quit of them by Wrong- 
ing his Neighbour. You will ſay then, Is it not more 


contrary to Nature, To Cover or Seize what belongs to 


another, than to be in Sickneſs, or Want, or any ſuch Evil? 
Yes; but withal it is as contrary to Nature, to alandon 
all Care of the Publick Intereſt; for it is a piece of In- 
juſtice: From whence it follows, That an honeſt, pru- 


dent, and waliant Perſon, whoſe Death would bring a- 


great Diſadvantage to the Publick, may: take from an 
idle and uſeleſs Citizen, ſuch things as are neceſſary for 
the Maintenance of- Life, without any Offence againſt 


the Laws of Nature; which aim at the Preſervation and 


Intereſt of the Publick; provided that he do not make 


the Love of bimfelf, and Conceit of his own more 
than ordinary Merits, an occaſion of Injuring and Op= 
preſſing others. For he will perform but the Duties 


DO 


which Juſtice requires of him, by thus taking care to 
be ſerviceable to the Publick, and upholding that (which 
Jam often forced to mention) univerſal Society be- 


tween all Mankind. As for the Queſtion prapoſed a- 
bout PRHALARIS, it is eaſily anſwered : For Tyrants are 
not Members of Human Society, but rather its great- 


eſt and moſt peſtilent Enemies; nor is it unnatural, if 
it lie in one's Power, to rob that Man, whom it is even 


a Virtue and a Glory to murder. And it were heartily 


to be wiſhed, That this whole deſtructive and impious 
Race, were utterly baniſhed and excluded from amongſt 


Men. Juſt as we cut off thoſe Members of the Body, 


which have got no longer either Blood or Spirits in them, 


and (erve but to infect and corrupt the reſt ; ſo ſhould 
thoſe Monſters, which under the Shape and Out-ſide of 
Men, conceal all the Savageneſs and Cruelty of Beaſts, 
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be cut off, as it were, and ſeparated from the Body and 
Society of Mankind. Of much the ſame Nature are 
ali thoſe Queſtions, in which the Knowledge and Un- 
derſtanding of our Duty, depends upon the Knowledge 
of Times and Circumſtances. s 


— — * 
* » 


CH AP. TI 


Cicero will finiſh what Panœtius leſt 1mperfeft. All his 
Deciſions taken jrom this Principle, That Honeſty a- 
lone, or at laſt chiefly, is deſireable for its own 
ſake, The true Meaning of Panætius, in making Pro. 
fit and Honeſty be compared with one another. 


Believe then PAN RETIus would have diſcourſed up- 
I on ſuch things as theſe, but that ſome Accident, or 


perhaps other Buſineſs, put a ſtop to his Deſigns. How- 


ever there are Precepts enough laid down in his for- 


mer Books, to reſolve all Scruples and Doubts, con- 
cerning them; from which we may learn, What that is 
which 1s Wicked, and therefore to be avoided; and what 
that, which therefore is not to be avoided; becauſe not 
at ſuch Times, and in ſuch Caſes wicked. But ſince 
I am going (as it were) to crown a Work, which was 
left imperte&t by the Author of it, tho' wanting but 
little of being brought to Perfection; I ſhall follow 
the Method of the Geometricians: And as they do not 
uſe to demonſtrate every thing, but demand to haye 
ſome things allowed them before-hand, by the Help of 
which they more eaſily explain and demonſtrate their 
Deſigns, ſo I demand of you, Son Maxx, if you can, 
to grant me this following Poſtulatum, That nothing is 
deſireable for itſelf alone, but that which is Honeſt : Or 
however, it CraTIppus will not permit you to do 
that; yet at leaſt, I am ſure, you muſt grant me this 
which follows, That Honeſtly is deſireable for its own fake 
above all things in the World: Either of the two is ſuf- 


ficient for my Purpoſe, and the one is probable as well 


as the other, and nothing elſe beſide them is ſo __ 
g h this 


n 
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fitable: and declares their Opinion, who firſt made a 
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this Subject. And here in the firſt place we muſt do 
right to Pax K Tius; who does vt ſay, (as indeed he 
ought not) Toat that, which is Profitable, could ever 
be contrary to that, which is Honeſt, but only that, 
which has the Appearance of ſuch. And he often avows, 
That nothing is Profitable, but that which is Honeſt, 
and, That whatever is Honeſt is at the fame time Pro- 


difference between thoſe two, to be the greateſt Evil 
that ever yet ſpread itſelf abroad amongſt Men, There- 
fore when he ſpeaks of a Contrariety between them, 
he means an appearing, and not a real one; which he 
therefore laid down for one of the Heads of his Dif- 
courſe : not as tho” it were lawful for Men ever to give 
Profit the Preterence before Honeſty ; but only that they 
might be able to determine themſelves aright, if theſe 
two at any time ſhould ſeem to interfere and be incon- 
filtent with one another, This Part therefore, which 
he has omitted, I {hall now ſupply; not with any 
borrowed Aſſiſtance from others, but purely (as we ſay) 
by my own Strength, For TI neyer had any thing come 
to my Hands upon this Subject, that I could any ways 
approve of ſince ihe time of PAN ÆTIus. 


S H VHL. 


What we ought to do, when any thing preſents itſelf un- 
der the Appearance of Profit, Proof that whatever is 
Profitable muſt alſo be Honeſt, and whatever is Honeſt 
muſt alſo be Profitable. The contrary Opinion the great 
Source of all Wickedneſs. Inſamy a certain Puniſhment 
of Viilany. It is aWickedneſs even to deliberate whe 
ther Profit ſhould be preferred before Honeſty, or not. 
Nothing is to be done out of hopes of being concealed, 


W Henever therefore any thing comes in our View, 
which carries the Appearance of Profit alon 
with it, we cannot but immediately be ſomewhat affect- 
ed with it: But if, upon taking a nearer View, we find 
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there is any thing Baſe ana Diſhoneſt, in that which 
appeared to be Profitable at firſt, it is our Duty to re- 


ject it: Which is not to deprive us of what is really pro- 
fitable, but only to let us underſtand, That nothing Di- 


honeſt can poſſibly be ſuch, Now if nothing be fo con- 


traty to Nature as Baſeneſs, and nothing ſo agreeable 
to Nature as true Profit, (which is certainly ſo ; for ſhe 
always deſires what is Right, and Becoming, and Con- 
ſiſtent with itſelf, and abhors the contrary) then it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, Thas whatever is Profitable can never 


Pave any Baſeneſs, cr Diſhoneſty annexed to it. Again, 


if we were born for Virtue or Honeſty, and this be 


the ozly deſirable Good; (as ZENO would have it, or 


at leaſt ſo much more ſo, than every thing elſe, as to 
out-weigh ail that can be put in the Scale againſt it; 
(which was ARISTOTLE's Opinion) it muſt certainly fol- 
low, That Koneſty is the only, or however the greateſt 
Good: Now whatever is Good mult certainly be Profi- 
table; from whence it follows, That whatever is Honeſt 
muſt alſo certainly be Profitable, It is a villanous Error 


of ſome naughty Men therefore, when any thing ſtrikes 


them with an Appearance of Profit, to ſeize it imme- 
diately and enjoy it as ſuch, without ever conſidering 
its Relation to Honeſtly. Hence come Aſſaſſinations, 
Poyſonings, and making of falſe Wills: Hence Steal- 


ing, Embezzling the Publick Monies, Plundering and 


Oppreſling both Citizens and Confederates : Hence the 
unſufferable Power and Inſolence which ſome Men ex- 
erciſe, who are grown too great for the reſt of their 
Citizens: In fine, (Hence Ambition, and the Deſire of 
Rule, have produced their moſt curſed and deplorable 
Effects, even in free Common-wealths; than which 
nothing can be thought of more odious and deteſta- 


ble. For Men look upon the fancied Advantages of 


things thro? a falſe Perſpective; but as for the Paniſu- 
ment appendant to them, (Ido not mean of the Laws,. 
which they frequently break through; but of Baſeneſs 
and Diſhonelty, which is much the more grieyous) that, 
I fay, they never ſo much as think upon at all, Such 


People therefore are impious and abominable, and de- 


ſerve to be excluded from ali Society, who deliberate 
Witt. 
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with themſelves, and make it Matter of Doubt, Whe- 
ther they ſhou'd chooſe what they ſee to be Honeſt, or 
wilfully commit what they know to be a Villany. For 
the very making a Queſtion of ſuch a thing is Criminal, 
though one ſhould not proceed ſo far as to Execution. 
Tuoſe things therefore ought not to be deliberated at 
all upon, where the very Deliberation is Scandalous 
and Diſ. one. And whenever we do deliberate upon 
any kind of Subject, we ſhould never do any thing 
out of Hope, and Expectation, that eur Actions will 
be concealed : For we ought to take this as a conſtant 


Maxim, if we pretend tothave made any Progreſs in 


Philoſophy, That though we cou'd hide from the Eyes of 


alt Men, aud even of the Gods themſelves, whatever we 


go about; yet we ſhould be careful to abſtain from the Vices 
of Covetouſueſs and Injuſtice, Laſciviouſneſs and Incon- 
tinency. 


1 89 - 
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He illuſtrates his Rule laid down in the former Chapter 
with the Story of Gyges, taken out of Plato. He ſhews - 


himſelf a Villain, who ac:mowledzes he would do wickedly, ; 


if he could with Secrecy. - 


FE? this purpoſe Praro brings in that remarkable 


Story of GyGts, A Gaping in the Earth being 


made by reaſon of ſome. violent Showers, as the Story 
tells us, GyGts went down into the Hollow of it, and 


found there lying a brazen Horſe, with a Door in his 
Side. This he opened, and looking in, diſcovered a 


dead Man's Body, of an unuſual Bulk, with a Ring of- 
Gold upon one of its Fingers. This he pulls off, and 


puts upon his own Finger; and then coming up, goes 
and joins himſelf to the reſt of the Shepherds (for hes 
was Shepherd to the King at that time.) Here he ob- 
ſerved, That upon turning the Stone toward the Palm 


of his Hand, he became inviſible to every body elſe, 
though others did not become ſo to him; and that upon 

turning it to its proper place, he immediately became 
| | * | Viſitble 
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viſible again, as before. Making uſe therefore of this 
lucky Opportunity, he found out a way to enjoy the 
Queen, and by her Aſſiſtance to murder the King, his 
Lord and Maſter, and to make away thoſe, who might 
prove any hindrance or ſtop to his Deſigns , nor could 
any one poſſibly ſee or diſcover him in any of theſe Vil- 
lanies; ſo that he quickly, by the help of this Ring, 
from a ſimple Shepherd became King of Lydia, Now 
had a truly Wiſe Man had the keeping of this Ring, he 
would not have thought himſelf ever the more privi- 
leged to be guilty of any Action that is wicked or de- 
teſtable: For good Men deſire to be virtuous and hon- 
eſt, and not to be ſecret, that ſo they may ſin with- 
out Danger, And here ſome Philoſophers, Men of more 
Honeſty than Acuteneſs or Subtilty, cry out, That this 
Story of PLATO's is a meer Fiction: As tho? he had ſaid 
either that it really was, or indeed could bedone. No; 
the Meaning and Deſign ot this Example of Gyges and 
the Ring, is this: Suppoſe you could do any diſhoneſt 
Action, for the gratifying a luſtful covetous, or ambi- 
tious Deſire, ſo that no one living could either know 
or ſuſpect it, but both Gods and Men muſt be kept per- 
fectly in Ignorance ; whether in ſuch Cale, would you 
doitorno? Ay, but, ſay they, this is an impoſſible Caſe : 
Tho” it is not ſo impoſſible neither: But that which 
I ask them is, What they would do, ſuppofing that poſ- 
ſible, which they deny now to be ſo? The Manner of their 
arguing is ſomewhat odd and illiterate ; for they ſtill 
deny the Poſſibility of it, and that they will ſtand to; 
not, it ſeems, underſtanding what the Force and true 
Import of this Suppoſition is. For when we put the 
Queſtion to them, Whether they wouid do ſuch an 
Action or not, ſuppoſing they could conceal it: we do not 


ask them, Whether they can conceal it or not: But put 


them, as it were, to the Rack or Inquiſition ; that ſo, 
if they ſay they would gratify ſuch Deſires upon Aſſu- 
rance of Impunity, we may know them to be Villains 
by their own Confeſſion: But if they deny it, they may 
be forced to grant, that every baſe and diſhoneſt Act- 


ion is, barely as ſuch, to be ſhunned and deteſted. But 


0 return to our Purpoſe from which we have digreſſed. 
i 
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CHAP. X. 


x69 


Several Caſes, wherein Men doubt whether that which 
appears to be profitable be not honeſt, TheCaſe of Bru- 
tus baniſhing Collatinus; of Romulus murdering his 
Brother Remus. Men may do what is for their own 
Advantage, provided they do no Injury to another, 
An excellent Saying of Chryſippus to that Purpoſe. 
How far a Man may honeſtly, and ought to go, upon 
a Friend's Account: illuſtrated by the 1 of Da- 
mon and Pinthias, two loving Friends. 


HERE frequently happen a great many Caſes 
which diſturb Mens Minds, and put them into- 
Suſpence, by the Shew of ſome Profit which they ſeem 
to contain in them. Not when Men deliberate, W he- 
ther they ſhould leave and abandon their Honeſty for 
the ſake of any Profit, be it never ſo great; (for that 
is a Piece of Wickedneſs, as was before oblerved) but, 
Whether that Action which appears to be profitable, 
may not ſafely be done without tranſgreſſing againſt 
Honeſty, It might not ſeem honeſt in BruTus, for, 
Example, to depcſe CorLaTtinus his Brother-Conſul 
from his Office, whoſe Wiſdom and Conduct he him- 
ſelf had made uſe of in expelling the Kings. But ſince 
the chief Men in the Government had ſo ordered, That 
the Kindred of SupEk Bus, and very Name of the T-n- 
QUINs, ſhould be baniſhed the City, and no Marks or 
Foot-ſteps be ſuffered to remain of Monarchical Go- 
vernment; it was not only profitable thus to conſult 
for the Safety of his Country, but ſo honeſt too, as 
that CoLLaTINUS himſclt ought joyfully to have ac- 
quieſced in it. That which was profitable therefore 
prevailed, becauſe it was honeſt withal ; which had it 
not been, it could never have been profitable, I cane 
not ſay the ſame in relation to that King, by whom 
this City was firſt founded: For a bare Stew of Profit 
got the better over him, when he imbrewed lis Hands 
in the Blood of his own Brother, becauſe it ſeemed 
more profitable to. reign by himſelf, than in 9 
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ction with another; He broke all the Tics both of 
brotherly Affection and common Humanity, for the 
obtaining, of an End, which appeared. to be profita— 
ble, and yet really was not ſo, He pretended how- 
ever, for a Shew of Honeſty, that it was done to re- 
venge an Affront of his Brotner's, who leapt with Con- 
tempt over his new-raiſed Wall; a frivolous Excuſe, 
and, if true, not ſufficient to ſerve his Turn : By his 
Favour therefore, whether Quixixus or RemuLus, I 
cannot but think he did a very ill Action. Not that 
Mem are bound to be careleſs of their own Intereſts, 
or to part with that to others which themſelves ſtand 
in need of; but every one may do what he thinks for 
his own Advantage, provided it be no Injury or Pre- 
judice to another Perſon, Cnrvysippus, amongſt a 
great many Very good Sayings, has this one in parti- 
cular: He that is running a Race ought to ſtrive and 
* endeayour, ſays he, as much as he is able to get be- 
fore his Antagoniſt ;. but muſt not trip his Heels up. 

or thruſt him aſide with his Hands: So in Life it is 

* allowable, that every one ſhould get what is uſeful _ 
and convenient for his comtortable Subſiſtence, but 

it is not /o to take it away from other People.“ But 
it is no where more difficult to keep to one's Duty, 
than in the Affair of Friendſhip : For as not to do every 
thing that one handſomely can for the ſake of a Friend; 
ſo to do any thing that is baſe or diſhoneſt, are both 
of them equally contrary to one's Duty. But there is 
one very ſhort and yet eaſy Rule, which may ſerve to 
direct us in all Caſes of this Nature; and it is this, Ne- 
ver to prefer that which ozly ſeems profitable, ſuch as 
Honours, Riches, Pleaſure, and the like, before a Kind- 
ne's to a Friend: but never to do any thing for the 
fake of a Friend that is an Injury to the Publick, or 
a Breach of one's Oath, or other ſolemn Engagement: 
For whoever does this. it is impoſſible he ſhould ever 
be a good Man. Should ſuch a one therefore n 
in bis Friend's Caſe, he would not by any means be 
biaſſed in his Favour, but would wholly lay afide the 
Perſon of a Friend, as ſoon as he took upon him that 
of a judge. Perhaps he might do ſo much for Friend- 
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ſhip ſake, as to wiſh that his Friend may have the juſter 
Cauſe; and allow him as long time to ſpeak for him- 
ſelf as the Laws will permit of: But when he is to give 
in his Sentence upon Oath, he will then remember that 
he calls God to Witneſs, that is (I conceive) bis own 
Soul and Conſcience, the divineſt Thing that God has 
granted to Man. It is a good Cuſtom therefore we 
have received from our Anceſtors; if we did but ob- 
ſerve it, of deſiring the Fudge to ve as favourable to us, 
as his Oath will permit him. The Meaning of which 
Requeſt is no more than this, That he would do ſo 
much for us, as I juſt now ſaid might very honeſtly 
be done by a Judge for his Friend, For it Men were 
obliged to do every thing preſently that their Friends 
ſhould deſire of them; ſuch Agreements as theſe ought 
to be counted not Friendſhips, but dangerous Con- 
ſpiracies, I'ſpeak here only of the ordinary ſort of 
Friendſhips; for in thoſe which are tound between per- 
fectly wiſe Men, there can be no Danger of any ſuch 
Thing. Damon and PIN TI AS, two of PYTHAGoRAsS's 
Followers, were ſo cloſely united to one another in 
their Affections, that when Diowrs:vs the Sicilian Ty- 
rant had appointed a Time wherein one of them fhould 
die, and the Party condemned had begged a few Days 
Reſpite, wherein he might provide for his Children and 
Family, and recommend them to ſome body who 
would take care of them after his Death; the other 
delivered up himſelf in his ſtead, voluntarily to die 
in the Room of his- Friend, if he did not accordingly 
make his Appearance, The Priſoner came back at 
the Day appointed, in order to his Execution; which 
the Tyrant perceiving, was ſo greatly amazed at their 
extraordinary Faithfulneſs, as to deſire he might be 
admitted a third Man in their Friendſhip. In Friend- 
ſhip therefore, when that which ſeems profirable comes 
into Competition with that which is honeſt, the latter 
fnould always be preferred before the former : But 
Faith and Religion ſhould be preferred before Friend- 
ſhip, whenever it demands any thing that is not re- 
concileable with Virtue and Honeſty. . Which one Rule, 
if but carefully attended to, is ſufficient for the Pur- 


poſe 
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poſe we are now upon; which is to diſcover, upon 
every Occaſion, what are-thoſe Duties which Friend- 
ſhip requires of us, if, 
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CHAP, X'E 


In the Management of the Publick Affairs, the Appearance 
of Profit makes Men relinquiſh Honeſiy. Several Ex- 
amples of it. Examples of the contrary, when the A p- 
pearance of Profit is rejected ſor the fake of Honeſty. | 


+ I HE Appearance of Profit is alſo an Occaſion in 
publick Affairs, of making falſe Steps, and do- 
ing ſeveral Things that are contrary to Duty. Thus 
our Fathers, for Inſtance, did ill in deſtroying and razing 
of Corinth, The Athenians yet worſe in making an Or- 
der, That the People of Ægina ſhould all have their 
Thumbs cut off, becauſe they were powerful at Sea. 
This, no queſtion, was thought a profitable Decree; 
for Zgina ſeem'd to threaten their Port Piræum, by 
reaſon of its Nearneſs : But nothing can truly be pro- 
fitable that is cruel; for the Nature of Man, which we 
ought to follow as the Guide of our Actions, of all things 
in the World is moſt oppoſite to Cruelty. Thoſe do 
ill likewiſe, who baniſh all Strangers, and forbid them 
the City: as PENN us did inthe preceding Age, and Pa- 
plus but lately. For though it is but fair, that he who 
is no Citizen ſhould not have the Privileges of thoſe 
who are; (which was made into a Law by two very 
wiſe Conſuls, viz. CRaàssus and Scæ vor) yet wholly. 
to exclude them from having any thing to do there, 
is plainly againſt the Dictates and Laws of Humanity. 
And as theſe things are bad in the Government of a 
State, ſo nothing is more ſplendid and glorious onthe 
other hand, than for that, which appears to be the 
Intereſt of the Publick, to be rejected in the Compa- 
rilon with Juſtice and Honeſty. Our own Common- 
wealth can abundantly ſupply us with Examples of this 
Nature, as on other Occaſions, ſo more eſpecially 1 
the. 
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the ſecond Panick War; when, after the Loſs of that 
fatal Day at Canna, it ſnewed more Courage and Brave- 
ry of Reſolution, than ever it had done upon the great- 
eſt Succeſſes. There was not any Sign of Faintheart- 
edneſs ſeen, nor ever any Mention of Peace once heard 
of: So great is the Glory and Brightneſs of Honeſty, as 
that it utterly over-whelms the Appearance of Intereſt. 
The Atbenians knowing they ſhould never be able to 
reſiſt the Perſians, re . by Conſent to abandon 
their City, and carry ing their Wives and their Children 
to Trœzene, to defend by Sea the Liberties of Greece: 
And when one Cyxs1LUs tried to perſwade them not 
to leave their City, but receive XERxEs into it, they 
took him and ſtoned him: Not but that the Man would 
have drawn them to a Thing which was ſeemingly pro- 
fi table; but that ſeeming Profit was really none at all, 
being contrary to Honeſty. THEMISTOCLES, after that 
notable Victory in the Perſian War, told all the People 
in a general Aſſembly, that he had thought upon a 
Thing which might prove of great Uſe and Advantage 
to the Publick, but which it was not convenient that 
every body ſhould know of: Whereupon he deſired 
they would appoint him ſome Perſon to whom he might 
ſafely communicate it in ſecret, ARISTIDES was im- 
mediately appointed accordingly :. THEMISTOCLEs told 
him, it would be no hard Matter to fire in private the 
Spartan Fleet, which was lard up at Gytheum ; where- 
by the whole Power of that Repubiick muſt neceſſarily be 
ruined, ARISTIDES, as ſoon as he knew the Buſineſs, 
went back into the Aſſembly, (which was big with Ex- 
pectation of what he had to ſay) and let them all know, 
That THREMISTOCIES's Counſel indeed was advantagious, 
but by no means. honeſt or creditable for the City. The 
Athenians therefore, thinking what was diſhoneſt not 
to be truly profitable, rejected immediately the whole 
Propoſal, without having heard ſo much as what it 
was, upon nothing elſe but this Report of ARTS TI DES. 
How. much better and more honeſtly did they do than, 
we, who can ſuffer even Pirates to live free from Mo- 


leſtation, and yet demand Tribute of our Confederates 
and Allies: : 7 £011 
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C HAP. XII. 


The Opinion that a Thing may be profitable, though it i; 
not honeſt, very pernicious, A Caſe put, wherem it i; 


doubted, Whether that which ſeems to be profitable, 


be Honeſt. or no? The Arguments on either Side, of 
two Philoſaphers differing in their Opinions, The Dif- 
ference. between to Conceal, and not to Tell, The 
Society of Mankind, how far it obliges. 


E T us lay down this therefore as a ſtanding Maxim, 


That whatever is diſhoneſt can never be profitable; 


no, not though we ſhould arrive at the full Poſſeſſion of. 
all thoſe Adv antages which we propoſed to obtain by it. 
Nay, this very Perſwaſion, Thar a I hing may be profita- 
ble, though. it is baſe and diſhoneſt, is one of the great- 
eſt Mistortunes and Calamities that could ever have 


happened to the Life of Man. But there otten fall out 


(as was before obſerved) ſome peculiar Caſes, wherein 


that which is honeſt has a ſeeming Repugnance with that 
which is profitable; ſo that it requires ſome farther Con- 


ſideration to know whether this Repugnance be cer-- 


tain and real, or whether they may not be brought to 
a fair Agreement. To this Head belong ſuch Exam- 
ples as theſe : Suppoſe we, for Inſtance, an honeſt Mer- 
chant, when Corn was ſcarce 'and extreamly dear at 


Rhodes, to bring a large Quantity thither from Alexan- 


dria; and withal to know, That a great many Ships, 


well laden with Corn, were in their Way thither from 


the ſame City: ſhould he tell this now to the People 


of Rhodes, or ſay nothing of it, but ſell his own Corn 


at the beſt Rates he could? We ſuppoſe him a virtu- 


ous and honeſt Man, and do not here diſcourſe of the 
Deliberation of one, that would hold his Peace if he 
thought it were diſhoneſt; but of one that doubts whe- 


ther it bediſhoneſt or not. In ſuch ſort of Caſes Dio- 
GENES the Babylonian, a Man of great Credit and Note 


among the Szoicks, is of one Opinion; and AnTiIraTER- 
his Scholar, an extraordinary ſmart and ingenious Man, 


of juſt the contrary, ANTIPATER Would haye every 


thing 
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thing be plainly told, that ſo the Buyer might be igno- 
rant of nothing in what he buys, that the Seller him- 
ſelf knows of: DioGtnts thinks it enough in the Sel- 
ler to tell the Faults of his Goods as far as the Laws 
require it; and, as for the reſt, tho? to uſe no Cozen- 
ing, yet ſince he is come with Deſign to ſell them, to 
get as much Money for them as ever he can. Here, 
may the Merchant ſay, 1have brought my Corn; I hate 
expoſed. it to Sale; and ſell it no dearer than other People 
do; (nay perhaps he will ſay cheaper, there being now a 
greater Quantity than there was before), and pray where is 
now the Wrong I have done to any Body? ANTIPATER ar- 
gues upon a different Principle: What ſay you, (quoih 
he) are not you obliged to do Good to Mankind ; and be 
ſerviceable io the Society of all Men in general! Were not 
you born under ſuch an Obligation? And had not you uch 
Principles irgrafted into you by Nature, which it is always 
your Duty to foiow and obey. that your ſingle Interiſt ſhould 
be the ſame with that of all Men; and again, that of all 
ſeu 2 be the. ſame with yours? And will you, this 
notwithſianding, conceal from the People what Pienty there 
is a-coming, the Knowledre of which might be of ſo great 
Uſe and Advantage to them? DioGxnes perhaps will re- 
ply upon him thus: Eis one thing to conceal, and a- 
not her not to tell; nor can Tbe ſaid to conceal from you 
now, tho I do not tell you, what the Nature and Eſſence: 
of the Gods is, and what the Happineſs or chief Good of Men; 
Things which it would do one much more Kindneſs to know, 
than that Quantities of Corn are like to be here ſhortly. 
But if any thing be profitable for you to hear, it is none 
of my Duty to come and tell it you immediately. Nay, 
but you will find that it is your Duty, (may the other 
reply) if you will pleaſe but 10 remember, That there is 
ſuch a kind of thing as amutual Relation and Society a= 
mongſt all Men, Well, 1 do remember it ; (may the 0- 


ther reply again) bat, I pray you, is that Society of ſuch 


a Nature, as that no Man who lives in it mult have any 
thing that is his um; 1f this be ſo, then there is no more 
ſelling, but we muſt even give every thing away, that 
we. have. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII 


Another Cafe put, Whether he that ſells a bad Houſe, 

be obliged to tell the Purchaſer it is ſo? The Argu- 

ments pro and con of Antipater and Diogenes. Ci. 
cero's Determination of it, as alſo of that in the fore. 
going Chapter. What it is properly to conceal. 


Book III. 


i plainly perceive, that it is never once ſaid 
in all this Diſpute, Though ſuch a thing is not Ho- 
zeſt, yet I will do it becauſe it is Profitable : but the one 
ſide defends the Expediency of it, no farther than it is 
Honeſt; and the other denies that it ought to be done, 
becauſe it is not Honeſt. Again, ſuppoſe an honeſt Man 
were to ſell an Houle, becauſe of ſome Defects which 
he himſelf knows of, though others do not: Suppoſe 
it to be unhealthful, for Example, but eſteemed quite 
the contrary; Serpents to annoy all the Chambers of 
it, but no body to know this; made of bad Materials, 
and ready to fall, but no one to diſcern this except 


the Owner only: I demand, it he ſells this for more 


than he expected,. and do not tell the Buyer of theſe 
ſeveral Faults, whether he do not act like a Knave and 
Villain? Yes undoubtedlj, anſwers ANTIPATER : For 
what is this better, than not to ſet a Man right when 


he is out of his Way, (which at Athens was puniſhed with 


publick Execrations) thus to ſuffer the Buyer, as it were, to 
fall headlong, and run through a Miſtake into very great 
Miſchiefs. Nay, it is ſomething worſe yet, than not to 
ſhew a Man his Way; for it is wilfully and deſignedly 
to draw him into Miſchief. DioGENEs on the contrary 
vindicates the Seller: Pray did he force you (lays he) 
to buy his Houſe, when he did not / much as adviſe you 
to it? He ſet a thing to ſale which he did not like; and 


here you have bought a thing, which you did like. For 
if thoſe Men, who make it be publiſhed to the World, Here 
is a very good Houſe; and very well built, to be ſold; 
are not counted Deceivers, though the Houſe be not good, 
nor at all well built; how much leſs ſhould thoſe be count- 
ed ſo, who de not commend their Houſe at all? For where- 

| ever 


II. 
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ever the Buyer has the free Uſe of his Judgment, what 
Fraud can there be upon the Seller's Part? And ifa Man 
is not bound to make good all he ſaid, would you have 
him make good what he did not ſay ? Beſide, What, I be- 
ſeech you, could be more odd and fooliſh, than for the 


Seller to tell the Faults of his own Mares? Or what more 


ridiculous, than for the Cryer to proclaim by the Proprie- 
zor's Order, an infectious and peſtilential Houſe to be 
ſold? And thus you ſee there are ſome doubtful Caſes, 
in which on the one Hand Men argue for Honeity, and 
on the other are Advocates for Profit; ſo far as to ſhew, 
that it is not only Hozeſt to do that which is Profita- 
ble, but even Diſhoneſt to neglect and omit it: And 
this is that ſeeming Oppoſition we ſpoke of, which of- 
ten falls out between Profit and Honeſty, But let us 
now proceed to determine theſe Caſes; for we did 
not propoſe them for meer Queſtion ſake, but that we 
might give them a fair Deciſion. I am then of Opi- 
nion, That the Corn-Merchant ought not to have con- 
cealed from the Rhodians, nor this Seller of his Houle 
from the Purchaſers of it, the ſeveral things that are 
mentioned in their Caſes, It is true not to tell a thing, 
is not properly to conceal it; but not to tell that, which 
People are concerned to know meerly for the ſake of 
ſome Advantage to yourſelf, I think is: And there is 
no body but knows what concealing this is, and who 
they are that make a Cuſtom of it: I am ſure not your 
plain, ſincere, ingenious, honeſt, and good ſort of 
People; but rather your ſhifting, fly, cunning, deceit- 
fu], roguiſh, crafty, foxiſh, juggling kind of Fellows. 
And muſt it not neceſſarily be unprofitable for any 
Man to lie under this, and a much longer Catalogue, 
of ſuch black and moſt odiaus Names of Vices? 
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778 TULLY's Book III. 
CHAP. XIV. 


Of theſe, who are ſo far from telling the Faults of Meir 
Wares, as that they invent Lies to make them appear 
the better. An Example of this kind. Aquilius's De- 
finition of Knavery, or Dolus malus. 


ND if thoſe Men are thus blameable, who keep 
the Faults of their things ſecret; what ſhall we 
think of thoſe, who add down-right Lying to it? C. 
Carius, a Roman Knight, one that loved to be plea- 
fant, and a pretty good Scholar, removing to Siracuſe 
for the ſake of Retirement and not of Employment, (as 
he was uſed to ſay) gave out he had agreat Mind to 
buy ſome Gardens, whither he might invite his Friends 
and Acquaintance, and enjoy their Converſation with- 
out being inte rrupted. This coming abroad, there was 
one Prrmus, a Goldſmith or Banker at Siracu, e, who 
told him, Indeed he had no Gardens to ſel}, but ſuch 
as he had were at Camvs's Service, if he pleaſed to 
make uſe of them, as much as though they were his. 
own: And withal he deſired him to come next Day, 
and take a Dinner with him there. When Canivs had 
— him to come accordingly, what does he do 

ut ſend immediately for fome Fiſhermen, (having In- 
tereſt enough, by reaſon of his Calling, with all ſorts 
of People) and deſires them the next Day to fiſn be- 
fore his Gardens; giving them their Inſtructions about 
what he would have them to do. Camwvs came at the 
time appointed, and Pr rnius had provided a very ſplen- 
did Entertainment for him: Juſt before the Garden, 
where he could not but take Notice of it, was a com- 
pany of Fiſher-Boats; and every one of tne Men in 
particular brought the Fiſh he had caught, and laid 
them down before PyTuwus, How now PyrRlus! (ſays 
Canivs to him) what! all theſe Fiſh here? All theſe 
Boats? O lack, Sir, (fays the other) that is no great Mon- 
der ; all the Fiſh that ſupply 1he City muſt be taken here : 
this is their common Mater; none of theſe People could 
ever live, if it were not for my Houſe, Cantvs imme- 
diately 
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diately Was all on Fire, and begged of Pyrmus that 
he would ſell him the Place. He pretended abundance 
of Unwillingneſs at firſt ; but at length (to make ſhort 
of it) was brought to a Compliance. Canivs buys it, 
together with all tbat belonged to it, and being very 
rich and deſirous of the Purchaſe, gives as much for 
it as PyTmwvs demanded. Security is given and taken 
for the Money, and the whole Bargain finally brought 
to a Coneluſion. The next Day Canivs invites ſome 
Acquaintance thither, and he comes himſelf ſomewhat 
earlier than ordinary; but ſees not one of the Fiſher- 
mens Boats there, Hereupon he enquires of one of 
the next Neighbours, whetter or no that were any Ho- 
liday with the Fiſhermen ; becauſe he ſaw none of them 
thereabouts. Not that I know of, replies the other; 
but they none of them ever uſe to fiſh here, and there- 
fore I wondered what the Matter was Yeſterday, This 
ut C Nis into a lamentable Fret ; but how could he 
ꝛelp himſelf ? For AqQuiL1ivs, my Collegue and familiar 
Friend, had not then publifhed his Court- forms about 


Kunavery; upon Which when he was asked what he 


meant by the Word Knavery? be anſwered, The ma- 
king ſhew of one thing, while one is doing another: a very 
perſpicuous and plain Definition, as indeed he was a 
Man, very happy at Defining. PyTHIvs then, and all 
others whatever, that make ſhew of one thing, and 

et do the Contrary, are perfidious, wicked, and 
knaviſh Raſcals. It is impoſſible therefore that any of 
their Actions ſhould ever be Profitable, when they are 
under the Scandal of ſuch a number of filthy and de- 
teſtible Vices. 
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CH AP. XV. 


All Hypocriſie and Diſſimulation to be taken away. Kna- 
very, or Dolus malus, puniſhed by the Roman Laws 
and Fud ments of Equity, A remarkable Action of 
Scxyola's. He is not a wiſe Man, who is not wile 
for his own Advantage; in what Senſe true, A truly 
good Man is not content with being as juſt as the Laws re- 

__— Definition of ſuch a one. He is very hard 10 
efound. | 


F then this Definition of AqQuiLius be good, all 

Hypocriſie and Diſſimulation muſt be baniſhed 
from amongſt Men; ſo that no honeſt Man will be 
puilty of either of them, for theſake of buying or ſel. 
ing to his greater Advantage. Nay this Knavery or 
Coxenage has always been puniſhed by the Laws of the 
City: Witneſs the XII Tables about the Caſe of Guar- 
dianſhip; and Læ Tox1vs's Law about the over-reach- 
ing of Minors. Nay, where there was nothing of a 
Law againſt it, it was nevertheleſs puniſhable in thoſe 
Judgments of Equity, the Form of which was, Ex fi- 
de bona agitur, That all things be done faithfuily and ho- 
neſtiy. And the ſame ſort of Words are in all other 
Judgments; as whena Wife, for Example, enters an 
Action for her Dowry, upon a Divorce from her Huſ- 
band, Melius Zquins, That things be 2 better and 
more equitably: When any thing had been mortgaged 
and pawned to another, U inter bonos bene agier, That 
among honeſt Men there be nothing done, but only that which 
is Honeſt, And could there poſſibly be any Knavery al- 
lowed of in that, where the very Court-form was, Me- 
lius Æquius, for the better and more equitable ſettling of 
things ? Or any thing done through Deceit and Roguery, 
where theſe Words are publickly read in Court, Inter 
bongs bene agier, That among honeſt Men there may be no- 
thing done, except that which is honeſt ? Now there is 
ſomething of this Knavery, as AqQuiLivs ſay, in all 
falſe Shews and hypocritical Pretences : Lying there- 


fore ſhould wholly be baniſhed from all Sorts of Buſi- 


nels, 


* 
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neſs, and Commerce in the World: Nor ſhould Sellers 
bring People to bid high for their Goods, and enhance 
their Prices; nor Purchaſers others to bid under Value, 
and ſo beat them down lower: but each of them, if 
they come to ſpeak about a Bargain, ſhould ſay at a 
Word what he will give and take. QuinTus ScavoLa, 


the Son of PuBLivus, going to buy an Eſtate, deſired 


the owner to tell himat one Word, what it was he muſt 
have for it: The Seller did ſo, and SckvoL told him, 
He thought it was worth more than what he had de- 
manded for it, and accordingly gave him a thouſand 
Crowns over, Now there is no one but will grant this 
was done like an Honeſt, but they will not allow it was 
like a Prudent Man; any more than if he had fold a 
Thing for leſs, than he might have had for it. Here 
now, you may ſee, is that pernicious Opinion, thus to 
make a Diſtinction between Prudence and Honeſly, Ex- 
N1Us has a Saying to this purpoſe, That he would not give 
a Farthing for a prudent Man, that could not be prudent for 
his own Advantage; to which I am ready to ſet my 
Hand, if he and I can agree upon one and theſame 
Meaning of the Word Advantage. I find that Heca- 
TON, a Rhodian Philoſopher, and Scholar of PanzT1vs, 
in his Book about Offices, which he wrote to Q. TuBE- 
Ro, hath laid this down as a wiſe Man's Duty, firſt to 
conform to the Laws, and Cuſtoms, and Practices of 
his Country; and, when he hath done that, to make 
the beſt Improvement he can of his Eſtate: ſince we 
ought to ſeek Riches not only for ourſelves, but our 
Children, Friends, Relations, and eſpecially the Com- 
monwealth, whoſe publick Riches muſt principally 
conſiſt in the Wealth and Stock of its particular Mem- 
bers, This Man can by no means approve of that 
Action, which I juſt now mentioned of QuinTus Scæ- 
vol A; and there is nothing, he tells us, that he would 
ſcruple to do for his own Advantage, if it be but per- 
mitted and allowed of by the Law; for which I think 
he does not much deſerve to be thanked or commended. 
If then to make pretence of that which never was, and 
cunningly to diſſemble the real Truth, be Pieces of 
Knayery, there are but very few Actions that are al- 
5 = together 
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together free from it: And if he alone be an honeſt 
Man, #ho does all the Good he can, and does no Injury to 
any body, it will be no eaſie matter to find one in the 
World. The Reſult of what has been ſaid is this, To 
be Knaviſh and Wicked can never be profitable, be- 
cauſe it is attended with Baſeneſs and Difhonour; and 
it always muſt be profitable to be Virtuous and Good, 
becauſe it always is honeſt and creditable. 


The Cate talen by the Romans, to make the Seller tell the 
Faults of the thing to be ſold, An Example or two of 
Caſes of this Nature. | 


* the Matter of buying and ſelliug Eſtates, it is pro- 
vided amongſt us by the Civil Conſtitutions, that 
he who is the Seller ſhould tell all the Faults that he 
knows af, to the Purchaſer. For the XII Tables or- 
dering no more than this, that the Seller ſhould be 
bound to make good thoſe Faults, which were expreſly 


mentioned by Word of Mouth in the Bargain; and 


which whoever denied, was to pay double Damages; 
The Lawyers have appointed a Puniſhment for thoſe, 

who themſelves do not diſcover the Defects of what 
they ſell: For they have ſo decreed, That if the Seller 
of an Eſtate, when he made the Bargain, did not tell all 
the Faults in particular, that he knew of it; he ſhould af 
terwards be bound to make them good to the Purchaſer, TI- 
us CLaUDIus CENTUMALUS (to give an Example) had 
a Houſe that ſtood upon the Cælian Hill, and hindred the 
Augurs as they made their Obſervations from the Ca- 
pitoline Mount: who therefore gave him orders to pull 
that down, which was ſuch an hindrance to their Bu- 
ſineſs. Inſtead of this, CLAupius puts a Bill over the 
Door, That the Horſe was to be ſold; and quickly put it 
off, P. CareurNivs Lanaktus being the Man that 
bought it. The Augurs in a ſbort time ſent him the 


ſame Orders, and he accordingly took care to perform 
them. 
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them. But afterwards coming to underſtand, that Cr au- 
DIUs had not {et the Houſe to ſale, till after he had been 
ordered by the Augurs to demoliſhit; he brought in a- 
gainſt him an Action at Law, To receive ſuch Sarrsfatti- 
on, as in Conſcience and Equity he was bound to make him, 
Marcus Caro, the Father of him that is lately dead 
(for as others are diſtinguiſhed by the Names of their 
Fathers, ſo he that begot this incomparable Perion 
ſhould be named from his Son) fat as Judge in the Caſe, 
and gave this Sentence upon the whole Matter, that 
ſince Cr auprvs knew this Inconvenience before-hand, 
and did not diſcoyer it when he fold the Eſtate, he was 
obliged in Equity to make it good to the Purchaſer. He 
judged it therefore to be a part of Honeſty, that the 
Seller ſhould fairly declare to the Buyer, all the Faults 
which he knows in the thing to be fold. If then this 
udgment were juſt and equitable, neither the Mer- 
chant that brought the Corn, nor the ſuppoſed Seller of 
the infectious Houſe, did well in concealing what either 
of them knew. But all the particular ſorts of conceal- 
ing could never be taken notice of by the Laws of the 
City; however ſuch as could were very carefully pro- 
vided againſt, M. Manxros GRATIDIA NS, a Kinſ- 
man of mine, had ſold an Houſe to SFS Ius ORATA, 
which he had bought of the ſame Perſon not many 
Vears before. The Houſe, it ſeems, paid a Duty to 
SgRGTUs, which Malus never once mentioned in the 
Bargain. The Buſineſs came at laſt to a Suit in Law. 
wherein Luctus Crassvs was Council for Orxara, and 
AnTHonY for GRapDitTIaNUs, Cg Assus inſiſted very 
much upon the Law, which ſays, that the Seller ſhall 
make good thoſe Faults, which he himſelt knew of, 
and yet cancealed them from the Buyer: Ax inox on 
the other ſide argued for Equity, that SERGIus could 
not bu: know that Incumbrance, who had ſold the 
Houſe himſelf but a little while before ; and therefore 
what need was there of telling him of ic ? That he 
could not complain of being any ways impoſed upon, 
ſince he knew very well the Condition of what he 
bought, I have brought youtheſe Inſtances only to let 
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you ſee, that theſe cunning ſort of Men were never ap- 
proved of by our Anceſtors, | 


— * 


CHAP, Av 


The diff: rent Methods uſed by Law and Philoſophy, for the 
. rooung out of Knavery, Treachery to ſet up Traps, 
though one do not drive the Bealls into them, How the 

 Lawof Nature differs from the Civil. The Excellence of 
the Roman Civil Laws, The Extent of that Expreſſi- 
on, Ex fide bona, Knaviſh Cunning very different 
from true Prudence. How the Laws provide againſt 

Fraud in ſelling of Slaves. Nature forbids one Man ts 

make his Gain of another's Ignorance. The ill effects of 

. falſe Prudence. 


UT the Laws take one way to root theſe Frauds 
out, and Philoſophers another; the former med- 
dling no further with them, than as they break out into 
open Acts, and may (as it were) be laid hold on by the 
Hands of Juſtice: the latter endeavouring to hinder 
their breaking out. and to prevent them by Precepts of 
Wiſdom and Reaſon. Reaſon therefore requires of us, 
That we do nothing etreacherouſly, nothing Deceitful- 
ly, nothing meerly by outward Shews and falſe Preten- 
ces. Now is it not Treachery.to ſet up a Trap, though 
one does not fright and purſue the Beaſts into it? for the 
{imple Creatures of themſelves will run into it, with- 
out being driven. Juſt ſo you offer an Houſe to be ſold, 
becauſe of ſome Faults which you know to be in it; 
and put up your Bill, as it were like a Trap, in which 
ſome unwary ſort of Body will be taken. I know that, 
at preſent, the depravation of Manners, and Preya- 
lence of evil Cuſtom, have made this be counted nei- 
ther Baſe nar Diſhonourable; and that it is tolerated 
by the Laws and. Conſtitutions of the Publick : but J 
am ſure it is not tolerated by the Laws of Nature. For 
it is to be conſidered (I muſt repeat it again, though J 
have already mention'd it a great many times) that there 
18 


Chap: xvii OFFICES. 185 
is ſueh a 7 Ga natural Society, which comprehends 
all Men, and ties and unties them to one another: 
There is a nearer between thoſe of the ſame Nation; 
and a nearer yet, between thoſe of the ſame City. 
Therefore our-Fore- fathers made a Diſtinction, between 
that Law whichis common to Nations, and that which 
belongs to each City in particular. Whatever we are 
bound, by the Civil Conſtitutions, to do to our Citizens; 
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we are not obliged, by the Law of Nations, to do the 
ſame to Strangers: but whatever we are bound by this Iz 
latter to do to others, the ſame we ought to do to our 1 
xy A* | + ; hy, Tag 
Citizens alſo: But the Law, which at preſent 'weuſe bit 
f amongſt us, is far from being an original Piece, imme- 414 
b diately taken from genuine Right and true perfect Ju- 4 
, ſtice; it is only a Copy and faint Repreſentation of it. 4 
f However, I could with we lived up even to this: for it Fi 


is copied at leaſt from ſome of the beſt Originals, which 

were drawn from the Truth and Nature of the Thing. 
5 For how excellent is thai Formin judicial Proceedings. 
- Di ne, & e. That I may not be defrauded or brought to an 
d Inconvenience, by truſting to you, and your HoneSty And 
f how incomparable that other, That. honeſt Men do no- 
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thing, but that which is honeſt and without Deſign, But 
the great Queltion is, Who they are that are honeſt 
s, Men; and what it is to do nothing, but that which is ho- 
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- veſt? Q. Scæ vol A, Iremember the High-Prieſt, was 11 
L- uſed toſay, That all thoſe Judgments which had Exide 91 
b bona, Faithſully and honeſily, put into their Forms, were Mi 
e of marvellons Force; and that faithfully and honeſtly 
* were of very large Extent, and belonged not only to L 
d, Wardſhips, Societies, Truſts and Commiſſions, but to Buys E 
5 mgs, Sellings, Lettmgs and Hirings, which relate to the i 
h Society and Intercourſe of Mankind; and that it was 0 
ty the Part of an extraordinary Fudge, to determine ex- 1 
a= actly in all theſe Caſes, what ene Man ought to make iN 
i- good to another, upon only the bare Principles of Con- F 
d ſcience and Honeſty; eſpecially ſeeing Men differ in their 1 
1 Judgments about che greateſt part of them. All Craft 1 
— therefore ſhould utterly be baniſhed, and that na viſi 1 
1 ſort of Cunning, which would fain indeed be counted, FI 
EG but 15 the fartheſt from, Prudence, of any thing in the 17 
18 | 12 World: i 
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World: for Prudence conſiſts in the making a right 
Diſtinftion between Good and Evil; but this Kind of 
Cunning gives the Preference to Evil; if, at leaſt, it be 
true (as moſt eertainly it is) that every thing is Evil, 
which is contrary to Honeſty. Neither is it only in 
Farms and Houſes that the Laws of the City, which are 
copied from Nature, take care to have Cheating and 
Knavery puniſhed; but in Slaves they exclude all Fraud 
in the Seller: For he that is preſumed to know what the 
Slave was, if he does not declare whether he be heal- 
thy, a Runagate, or apt to ſteal, is anſwerable to the 
Buyer, by an Order of the Ædiles: But this does not 
hold in the Caſe of an Heir. From what has been ſaid, 
it apparently follows, ſinee Nature is the Fountain from 
whence Law is derived, that it is agreeable to the Di- 
ctates and Rules of Nature, that no one ſhould endea- 
vour to make his own Advantage from the Ignorance 
of another. And indeed there is no greater Miſchief 


4 4 


in the World, than this Wiſdom, falſiy ſo named, join- 


ed with Baſeneſs and Knavery. From this have ariſen 


innumerable Caſes, wherein Profit is ſet up in Oppoſi- 
tion to Honeſty : For where almoſt is there a Man to be 
found, that would ſcruple to injure and wrong any o- 
ther, if he could do it with Secrecy, and without Fear 
of being puniſhed } ea 2 Ss 
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CHAT. XVM. 


An Example of a Wickedneſs committed when there was no 


Fear of Puniſhment, It is a Witkedneſs to be a Receiver: 
of ill-gotten Goods, though you have no hand in the get- 


ting them, It is diſhoneſt to get Eſtates by ſervile Flat- 
zery, Separating Profit from Honeſty, the Gare of all 


Miſchieſs. 


"ET us try, if you pleaſe, by ſome Examples of 
that Nature, wherein the common ſort of People, 
N by think there is no Crime: For we do not ſpeak 
ere ot ſich as cut Throats, Poiſon, make falle _ 
69, 
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Rob, or Embezzle the publick Treaſures; who are 
not to be reprefled with nothing but Words and philo- 
ſophical Diſcourſes, but muſt be vexed and wearied 
out with Chains and Impriſonment: But let us conſider 
here what is done by thoſe, who paſs in the World for 
Men of Honeſty and Integrity. A Will that was for- 
gedof one MinuTrivs BASILus, a wealthy Perſon, was 
brought by ſome People out of Greece into Zraly ; who, 
to make it the more eaſily paſs for good, made Max- 
cus Crassvs and Lucius Hor TENs1us, the two greateſk 
Men at that time in the City, Joim-Heirs with them- 
ſelves: who, though they ſuſpected the whole to be a 
Forgery, yet having norhing of hand in it themſelves, 
made very little Scruple of getting an Advantage by 
other Peoples Vittany, And what then? was that fuffi- 
cient to excuſe them from Fautt, Thur they themſelves 
had uo hand in it? Truly T am fully perſuaded not; tho? 
Ialways loved one of them while he was alive, and do 
not hate the other ſinee he is dead and gone. But when 
BasiLus had defired that Maxcvs SatRrIvs, his Sifter's 
Son, ſhould bear his Name, and had appointed him 
his Heir; (I nominate him, ſays he, Lord of my Sabine 
and Pitenian Manor,) was it any ways a juſt and rea- 
fanable Thing, and not rather an eternal Blot upon 
thoſe Times, that ſome principal Citizens fhould have 
a Man's Eſtate, and SaTx1vs the Heir be put off bare- 
ty with his Name? For if he be unjuſt, that does not 
keep off Injuries from any of his Neighbours, and de- 
fend and protect them as far as he is able, (as I have 
ſhewn already in the firſt Book) whatſort of Man ſhall 
we take him to be, who not only does not keep off an 
Injury, but rather on the contrary helps to promote it? 
Nay 1, for my part, am wholly of Opinion, That E- 
ſtates which are left Men by true Wills, if gotten by 
knaviſh and ſervile Flatteries, not by a real, but pre- 
tended Friendſhip, are ſcandalous and diſhoneft. But 
in ſuch kind of Caſes ir often comes to paſs, that one 
thing ſeems Profitable, and another Honeſt ; undoubted- 
ly by a Miftake; for the ſame thing is the Meaſure both 
of the one and the other ; which whoever perceives 
not, will eaſily be led into all ſorts of Roguery. _ 
I 3 ne 
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he that begins thus to argue with himſelf. That indeed 
is honeſt, but this is advantagious; impudently divides, 
by this groſs Miſtake, thoſe things which by Nature are 
coupled and united: which is the deadly Root, from 
which all Frauds, Wickedneſſes, and Villanies ſpring. 
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The Carriage of à truly honeſt Man, when it is in his Pow- 
er to be diſhoneſt ſo as not to be diſcovered, The true No- 
tion of a good Man, Aſayingof Fimbria's in the Caſe 

of Lutatius Pinthia, zo this Purpoſe. A Proverb. bor- 
rowed from the Country, ſhewing, that nothing diſhoneſt, 
how ſecret ſoever, can be profitable. _ 3516315 


as that by ſnapping of his Fingers he could {lip his 
Name cunningly into rich People's Wills, he could ne- 
ver make uſe of it: no, not although he were fully aſ- 
ſured, that no one living could either łuom ar ſuſpect᷑ it: 
But give ſuch a Power to Marcus Crassus, that by. 
doing the ſame thing he ſhould make himſelf Heir, 
where he really was not ſo, and he would dance; I dare 
warrant you, publickly in the Market-place. But he 
that is HFoneſti, and anſwers to our Notion of a Good 
Man, will never take any thing away from another for 
the enriching himſelf, and filling his own Coffers; 
which whoever admires at, let him even confeſs at the 
ſame time, that he does not underſtand. what a Good 
Man is. For if any one will throughly examine his 
own Thoughts, and clear up: a little his. obſcure Con- 
ceptions, he will quickly be able ta tell himſelſ, that a 
Good Man is one, Who does all the Good thai be can to 
others, but never any Harm; unleſs by way of reaſonable 


1. a Good Man therefore ſhould have ſuch a power, 


and juſt Retribution for ſome Inſury received. 1 deſire to 


know then; is not tha; Man guilty of Harming another, 
that outs the rightful Heirs, as it were, by a Spell, and 
procures himſelf to be put into their Rooms? How 
thep ! (willſome Men ſay) what would not 228 
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People conſult their own Intereſt? Yes, but withal I 
would have them underſtand, that nothing can be ſo, 
that is baſe or diſhoneſt : which is a neceſſary Maxim for 
all thoſe to learn, whoever deſign to be good Men, I 
remember l heard my own Father tell, as long ago as 
when ] was a Boy, that FimBkIa, one who had former- 
ly been Conſul, was Judge in a Caſe of LuTaTivus PIN- 
THIA'S, a Roman Knight, and a very honeſt Man; who, 
upon pain of looſing a certain Sum of Money, was to 
prove himſelf to be a good Man, Hereupon FimBRIA 
plainly told him, that- he would never paſs Judgment 
upon ſuch a matter; leſt either by giving the Cauſe 
againſt him, he ſhould ſpoil the Credit of a well-ap- 
proved Citizen; or elſe ſhould be forced, by giving it 
for him, to pronounce that any one was a Good Man: 
which he couid not do, conſidering the infinite Virtues 
and Duties, that are requiſite to the completing any 
Perſon of that Character. This Good Man then, of 
whom FiMBr1a had a Notion, as well as SockaTEs, 
will never judge any thing profitable, that is diſhonelt : 
From whence it follows, that ſuch a one will always be 
ſo far from doing, as that he will never ſo much as think 
of any thing, which he is afraid ſhould be laid open to 
the reſt of the World. And is it not a Shame that Phi- 
loſophers ſhould doubt of this, when there is not a 
Peaſant in the Country but aſſents to it? For from them 
we have gotten that common Saying, which is now by 


long Uſage become a Proverb among us, which they 


bring in to ſignifie the faithful Dealing and Honeſty of 
a Man: Fe is one (ſay they) that you may venture to 
play with at Even and Odd in the dark. The Meaning of 


Which, what can it be but this, that nothing can be 


profitable, but that which is honeit and becoming, 
though a Man could be certain of being never found 
out init? You ſee then according to this Proverb, that 


neither that GYGEs, whom we mentioned above, nor 


that other, whom we juſt now ſuppoſed to have a Pow- 
er by the tnapping of his Fingers to become all Peoples 
Heir, can by any means be excuſed, For as that which 
is ſcandalous and diſhoneſt in itſelf, however it may be 
hid from the Eye of the World, can neyer be brought 
| | ">< to 
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tobe honeſt and creditable; ſo alſo zhat, which is not 
honeſt and creditable, can never be brought to be pro- 
fitable and Advantagious ; the very Nature of the 
things reſiſting and oppoſing it. 


— — — — — 


CHAP. XX. 


— — 


Great Rewards are very apt to make Men forgetſul of Ho- 
nefty. Examples concerning this. An excellent Rule 
ſor our Direction in this caſe. A Man loſes more by 
doing an unjuſt Action, than ever he can gain by it, be 
the — what it will. : 


UT when People expect great Advantages from 

their Roguery, it is a mighty Temptation for them 
to be guilty of it. Thus, for Inſtance, when Marivs 
was far from any Hopes of obtaining the Conſulſhip, 
and had lain ſeven Years from the time of his being 
Prætor, ſo that no one ſuſpected his ſtanding for that 
Honour; being diſpatched to Rowe by Q. METELLus, 
whoſe Lientenant he was, an extraordinary Man, and 
a brave Member ot the Republick; he accuſed his Ge- 
neral to the People of Rome of protracting the War; 
and told them, That if they would but chooſe him Conſul, 
they ſhould ſoon have JuGuRTHa, either dead or alive, de- 
livered into their Power. It is true by this Artifice he got 
to be choſen Conſul, but he payed for it the Price of 
his Honeſty and Fidelity; who could thus bring an uſe. 
ful and excellent Citizen, whoſe Lieutenant he was, 
and by whom he was ſent, into Hatred and IIl- will by 
falſe Accuſations, Nor did my Kinſman GraTibianus 
act the part of an honeſt and fair-dealing Man, in the 
time of his Prætorſhip: The Tribunes of the People 
held a common Conſultation with the Company of 
Prætors, about ſettling the Value and Rate of Money; 
which at thoſe times was grown to be ſo very uncon- 
ſtant, as thatno body could be certain how much he 
was worth. They made an Edict by common Conſent, 


allowing an Action againſt thoſe who tranſgreſſed ir, 
| an 


Cup m offer am 
and appointing a Penalty for thoſe who were convicted. 
This being ordered, they agreed to meet again in the 


Aſſembly after Noon, and all of them together tell the 
People what they had done. The Meeting broke up, 


and the reſt all departed, ſome one Way, and ſome a- 


nother: Malus only directly from the Court went 
down to the Aſſembly, and by himſelf alone declared 
that to the People, whichall of them had agreed upon 
by general Conſent, If you ask now what was the 
Event of this; nothing in the World could have got 
him greater Honour, Statues erected for him about the 
Streets, Frankincenſe and Tapers burnt at every one 
of them; and, in ſhort, never was any Man more a- 
dored by the Multitude, Thele are the things, which 
do ſometimes miſlead Men in deliberating about their 
Duty; when the Offence againſt Honeſty ſeems very 
trivial, but the Advantage that is gained by it very con- 
ſiderable. Thus Manus thought it but alittle Piece of 
Knavery, to ſteal the People's Love from the Tribunes 
and his Collegues; but a mighty Advantage to be made 
Conſul by it, which was what he at that time propoſed 
to himſelf, But in all theſe Caſes there is only one 
Rule, which I deſire you would conſtantly take along 


with you: Be ſure in the firſt Place, that what you count 


profitablebe no way diſhoneſt; and if it be diſhoneſt, then 
aſſure your ſelf that it is not truly profitable. And can we 
then eſteem eirher the one or the other of theſe' Ma- 
K1IUSES good Men? Conſider a little and examine your 
own Thoughts, that yon may ſee what Idea, what No- 
tion or Conception, you have of a good Man. Is it 
reconcilable then with the Character of ſuch a one, to 
lie for the ſake of his own Advantage; to deceive, to 
raiſe falſe Reports and Miſrepreſentations of others; 
to ſeize that before-hand, which others have a Right to 
as well as himſeif? Certainly, nothing leſs. And is 
there any thing then of ſuch excellent Worth? any 
Profit or Intereſt ſo very deſirable; for the gaining of 
which one would forfeit the Glory and Reputation of a 
Good Man? Can that, which we call by the Name of 
Profitable, bringus any thing ſo good as what it takes 
away from us, if it {poil our being counted Men of 

| 15 Honeſty 
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Honeſty and Integrity? If it occaſion the Loſs of our 
Juſtice and Faithfulneſs; that is, in plain truth, if it 
change us into Brutes? For where is the great diffe- 
rence between altering our Shapes and becoming real 
Beaſts; and carrying the Nature and Eierceneſs of 
Beaſts, though under the Outſides and. Figures of Men? 


2 — 6 — 
* — — * — — „1 
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To do any thing Diſhoneſt for the ſake of Power and Au- 
thority, not Profitable. A moſt deteſtable Maxim of 
Cæſar's. Not Profitable to make himſelf King in a Free 
City. The Unhappineſs of a Tyrant's Life, _ 


GAIN, Thoſe who contemn all Juſtice aud Ho- 
neſty for the ſake of Power, do not they the ſame 
thing that a certain Man did, when he. choſe to be Son- 
in- law to none but one, by whoſe daring Boldneſs he 
might encreaſe his own Authority? He thought it a very 
great Advantage, no queſtion, to enlarge his own Great» 
neſs, by drawing Hatred upon another ; but he never 
conſidered how great a Diſſervice he did to: his Coun- 
try, and how. much Scandal and Diſcredit he brought 
upon himſelf, As for the Father, he had always a cou- 
ple of Greek Verſes. in his Mouth, taken out of EukI- 
-PIBES'S Tragedy of. Phæniſſæ; which I will endeavour 
to tranſlate as well as Jam able, perhaps it may be 
aukwardly, but however ſo as to make their Senſe ap- 
pear: * 


If ever we may break the Ties of Right, - 
is when a Kingdom is the glorious Prixe: 
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In other things be ſtrictiy Faſk — Favre K 
It was a villanous thing in EToclEs, or rather in EuRts a 
PIDES indeed, to exempt that one Breach of Right ; 
from being criminal, which is certainly of all others ” 
the moſt wicked and deteſtable. Why do we inſiſt 1 


then upon Examples of leſſer Rogueries, ſuch as making 
42 7 one's 
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one's ſelf Heir by Cunning and Spells, Cheats about 
Buying, Selling, Sc.? Here is a Man for you, that has 
made no ſcruple of deſiring to make himſelf King of 
the Roman People, and Lord and Governour of the 
whole Earth; nay, and which is worſe, hath accom- 
Pliſhed his Deſire. If any Man calls this an honeſt 
Ambition, he muſt be out of his Wits; for he juſtifies 
the Subverſion of our Laws and Liberties, and eſteems 
the moſt baſe and deteſtable Oppreſſion of them, a 
virtuous, laudable, and glorious Action: But if any 
Man, confeſſing that it is not Honeſt, to get the Do- 
minion in that Republick, which has been and ought to 
be always free, will yet ſay, it is Profitable for him 
that can do it; what Reproofs ſhall I uſe, or what Re- 
peoaches rather, to recal ſuch a one from ſo danger- 
ous an Error? Good Gods! Can it ever be ſuppoſed 
then to be any Man's Intereſt, by the heinouſelt and 
molt unnatural Wickedneſs upon Earth, to ruin and 
deſtroy his own Native Country, though perhaps the 
Man, who is guilty of it, may afterwards be ſtiled 
by his poor oppreſſed Citizens, Ihe Father of it? Inte- 
reſt therefore ſhould always be meaſured by Fuftice and 
Honeſty ; ſo that theſe two Words, tho' of different 
Sounds, ſhould yet be underſtood to mean one-and 
the ſame Thing. I know the common People are apt 
to imagine, that nothing in the World can be better 
than to Govern; but when I conſider the real Truth and 
Reaſon of the thing itſelf, I find on the contrary that 
nothing can be worle, when People arrive at it by un- 
Jawtul Means. Can it poſlibly be Profitable for any 
Man then, to live in perpetual Cares and Anxieties? 
to be Day and Night racked and tormented with Fears, 
in a Life full of nothing but Treacheries and Dangers? 
Many are Treatherous and Unſaithful to Kings, ſays Ac- 
cius, and but few are Faithful. But of what fort of 
Kings did he ſpeak this? Was it not of thoſe, who by 
lawful Succeſſion had received the Royal Scepter from 
TanTaLus and PRrors? How many more then muſt 
we ſuppoſe to be unfaithful to that King, who with 
an Army of Romans had oppreſſed and enſlaved the 
Roman People itſelf? and had forced that City, which 

Was 
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was not only Free, but even Empreſs of the whole 
World, to ſubmit her Neck to his Tyrannical V oke; 
W hat Uneaſineſs of Mind muſt ſuch a one, think you, 
be continually under? What Wounds and Twitches of 
Conſcience muſt he needs feel? How, in ſhort, can 
that Lite be an Advantage to any Man, which-has this 
Inconvenience inſeparably annexed to it, that who- 
ever is ſo happy as to take it away, will obtain the 
greateſt Glory and Good-will from all the World? And 
if theſe things, which ſeem moſt of all to be Profitable, 
yet are found to be the contrary when Unworthy and 
Diſhoneſt ; this certainly ought to convince us all, Tha: 
nothing can be Profitable, which is not Honeſt, 


n 8 


CHAP. XXII. 


FA brave Example of the Romans preferring Juſtice be- 
fore a ſeeming Profit. Glory can never be gotien by 
ickedneſs. Riches Unprofitable, if accompanied with 
Inſamy. Example of injuſtice in the Romans, How 
an Empire ought to be ſupported, Cato too ſevere in 
exatting the Tributes. An unjuſt Saying of Curio's. 


UT this has been determined, as at many other 
times by our wiſe Fore-Fathers, ſo particularly 
by FaBRIcivus, then a ſecond time Conſul, and the 
whole Roman Senate, in the War with Prxrnus, For 
when Pynkxgus had voluntarily made War upon the 
Romans, and the Contention was held about Empire 
and Maſtery, with a no leſs powerful than generous 
Adverſary; a Deſerter came dens. into FaBRICIVs's 


Camp, and offered, upon condition he might be well 


Rewarded, to return back again with the ſame Secteſie 
that he came, and to Poyſon Prxknus. But inſtead 


of Encouragement, FazgRIerus ordered him to be fent 


back to PyrRBUs, and was afterwards commended by 
the Senate for fo doing. If we look no further now 
tian the outward appearance of what ſeems to be 
Profitable, here is a dangerous War, and a powerful 

| Adverſary 
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Adverſary of che growing Empire might ſoon have 
been removed by the ſingle Aſſiſtance of this one De- 
ſerter: But then it would have been an eternal Scandal, 
not to mention the Villany and Wickedneſs of it, in 
an honourable War, which was managed with a fair 


and generous Enemy, not to get the Victory by Vir- 


tue and Courage, but only by baſe and treacherous 
Practices, Whether was it more Profitable then for Fa- 
BRICIUs, who was ſuch in this City as Arts TIp ES was 
at Athens; or for the Roman Senate, which never thought 
any thing diſhonourable their Intereſt ; to contend with 
an Enemy by Valour or by Poiſon? It Empire be deſira- 
ble for the ſake of Glory, why is not Wickedneſs al- 
together baniſh'd, in which it is impoſſible there ſhould 
ever be any Glory? But if we are for Power at any 
rate, we ſhould do well to conſider, that it can never 
be profitable when accompanied with Intamy. That 
Counſel therefore of Lovcivs PniLieevs, the Son of 
QuinTtvus, was far from being profitable. That thoſe 
very Cities, which SYLLA had ſreed for a ſet Sum of Money, 


| by the Senate's Order, ſhould again be brought under their 


former Contributions ; and yet not the Money, which they 
had payed, be returned them. This Advice of his was 
followed by the Senate, to the great Diſparagement 
and Shame of the Empire; for even Pirates at this 
rate will ſooner be truſted than the Roman Senate. Well, 
but the publick Revenues were encreaſed by it, and 
therefore it was Profitable: Heavens! how long will 
Men dare to call any thing Profitable, which is not Ho- 
neſt! Can Hatred then and Infamy be Profitable to a 
State, which ought to be ſupported by Glory and Cre- 
dit, and the Love of its Confederates! In this Parti- 
cular I often diſagreed from my old Friend Caro; 
whom 1 always thought to be ſomewhat too head- 
ftrong, in ſtanding up for the Intereſt of the publick 
Treaſury; and exacting the Tributes with ſo much Ri- 
gour, as not to make any Allowances to the Farmers, 
and very ſeldom or never grant any thing to the Con- 
federates : whereas we ought always to be kind to the 
latter, and to deal with the former, as we wouid do 
with our own Bailiffs; and that fo much the more, 

: becauſe 
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becauſe all the Safety and Welfare of the Republick 
depends upon the Agreement of the ſeveral * in ir, 
Nor leſs Ill than Phirip's, was the Counſel of Colo; 
who, in the Caſe of the People inhabiting beyond the 
Po, though he confeſſed their Demands were but juſt 
and reaſonable, yet always added, Vincat utilitas; Ever: 
thing muſt give way to the Intereſt of the Publick. He 
ſhould rather have ſaid, that they were not juſt, becauſe 
not comporting with the Publick Intereſt; than thus 
have declared they did not comport with it, and at the 
ſame time 994 them to be juſt and reaſonable. 


CHAP. AL 


Several Caſes put by Hecaton the Rhodian, Diogenes 
and Antipater oppoſe one another, Whether Bad Money 
received for Good ſhould be put off. 


H ECAaToN propoſech, in his ſixth Book of Offices, 
1 ſeveral Queſtions ſuch as theſe which follow: 
Whether a good Man, in time of great Scarcity, may 
refuſe to give Victuals to the Servants of his own Fa- 
mily? He diſcourſes indeed upon either fide of the 
Queſtion, but at laſt concludes, That he ſhould rather 
be guided by his Intereſt, than Humanity. He de- 
mands again, If a Merchant in a Storm be. forced to 
throw his Goods over- board, whether of the two he 
ſhould chuſe to caſt away, a very valuable Horſe, or 
a Servant that is good for nothing? Here Intereſt, and 
the ſaving of his Goods draws one way, and Compaſ- 
fron of Human Nature another, Should a Fool in a 
Shipwreck have gotten a Plank, may a w/e Man take 
it away from him if he can? He anſwers, No; be- 
cauſe it would be plainly a Piece of Injuſtice : But 
what if the Owner of the Ship ſhould come ? may not 


he take it away when it properly belongs to him? 
No, not at all, no more than he may throw a Man 
out of the Ship, under the Pretence that the Ship be- 
longs to him,. For till they are arriy'd whither my 
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Ship was hired for, it does not more properly belong 
to the Owner, than it does to the Paſſengers by whom 


it was hired. Suppoſe two Men that are equally Wiſe, 
ſhould both of them in a Shipwreck lay hold of the 


ſame Plank; may either of them ſeize upon it forci- 
bly to himſelf, or ſhould one of them voluntarily yield 
it to the other? I. et one yield to-the- other, provided 


that other will be more ſerviceable to the Publick, or 


there is more depending upon his Life and Preſerva- 
tion. But what if theſe are equal in either of them; 
Why then there is no more to be ſaid about it, but 


it muſt even be let alone for Chanee to determine, 


as though they ſhould caſt Lots, or play at Even and 
Qdd.for it. What if a Father ſhould rifle Temples, 
and dig Paſſages under Ground into the Treaſury ; 
ſhould the Son diſcover him to the Publick Magiſtrate ? 
No; that were an horrid unnatural [mpiety : he ſzould 
rather on the contrary defend his Father, if any one 
elſe ſhould pretend to accuſe him, But what! ought 
not the Intereſt of my Country be conſulted, before 
chat of any one elſe. whatſoever? Yes undeniably, but 
then it is very much the Intereſt of your Country, to 
have Citizens that are dutitful and obedient to their 
Parents. But if a Father ſhould attempt to make him- 
ſelf King, or any ways endeayour to betray-his Coun- 
try; ſhauld a Son in ſucha Caſe hold his Tongue and 
conceal it? In the firſt place, let him beg of his Fa- 
ther to deſiſt : if that does no good, let him proceed to 
rebuke and even to threaten him about it: but if at 
laſt he perceive that it directly tends to the Ruin of 
his Country, he ſhould prefer its Safety before that 
of his Father. Another of the Queſtions he propoſes 
is this, Suppoſe a Good Man to receive, by an Over- 
ſight, bad Money for good, and afterwards come to 
underſtand that it is bad, may he pay it for good, if 
he owes another any thing? DioGtNEs. thinks he may, 
but ANTIPATER. not; whom | rather aſſent to. Sup- 
poſe a Man be ſelling a Veſſel of Wine, which he knows 
will not keep; is he bound to tell of this? DioGtnes 
thinks he is under no ſuch Obligation; AN ATER will 
have it to be every honeſt Man's Duty, FROG 
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the things, which whether they are right, and one's 
Duty or not, is often controverted among the Srorcks, 
In ſelling a Slave is one bound to declare what his 
Faults are or not? I do not mean thoſe, which unleſs 
they are told, the Law itſelf commands he hall be re- 
turned upon our Hands; but his being a Liar, a Fil- 
cher, a Player at Dice, or a Drunkard. One is of O- 
pinion we ought to declare them, and the other not. 


Should an ignorant Body fell a quantity of Gold, and 


ſuppoſe it to be Copper : is a good Man obliged now 
to tell him that it is Gold; or may he buy for a Penn 

what is worth a thouſand Pence? It is plain eticugh 
by this time what my Thoughts are, and wherein con- 


fiſts the Controverſie between the forementioned Phi- 


l oſophers. | 
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CHAP. XXIV, 


Whether a Man is obliged to perform all his Promiſes 
or not; though at the Expence of his Life or Reputa- 


tion. Some Examples upon it, 


A* E we bound to perform all thoſe Promiſes 
4141 and Bargains, which (in the Prætor's Language) 
have neither Force nor Fraud in them? Here is a Man, 
for Example, that has gotten the Dropſy, and ano- 
ther preſcribes him an infallible Cure for it, upon Con- 
dition that he will never make uſe of it again. The 
Man recovers by its Help at preſent, but falls again 
ſome time after into the ſame Diſtemper. Suppoſe 
now that he, to whom he made ſich Promiſe, will ty 
ab means allow Him to uſe the Cure again; what would 
be his Duty in ſach a Caſe! Why, fince he, who de- 
nies lim the Requeſt, is inhuman, and it is a Thing 
will do him ne manner of Prejudice, it is the bef! 
way to take care of his Life and Safety. A good and 
wiſe Man is deſired by one, who appoints him his 
Heir, and leaves him by Will a confiderable Eftate, 


that before be enters upon the Poſſeſſion of it, he 


ſhould 
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ſhould dance at Noon-day in the open Streets ; and 
this he accordingly promiſes to do, becauſe otherwiſe 
the Teſtator would not make him his Heir? Would 
= have him perform now what he promiſed, or not ? 

could wiſh that he never had promiſed it at all, which 
I think would much better have ſuited with his Cha- 
rater; But ſince he has done it, if he think it difho- 


nourable to dance ſo in publick, the beſt way will 


be not to ſtand to ſuch a Promiſe, provided he takes 
none of the Money that was left him: Unleſs the 
Money may be turned to ſome very great Benefit and 
Advantage of the Publick; ſo that it would be no 
Difgrace for a Man even to dance, when it brings ſo 
much Good to his Country along with it. Pp. oY 


—— — 


CHAP. XXV. 


— 


Several other Cafes, wherein a Man is not obliged to per- 


form his Promiſes and Vows; nor ro giue up # Truf. 
— Method he deſigus to take in the following Part of 
the Work, 1-7 


: | „iet 
r is one bound to perform thoſe Promiſes, 

which are hurtful and prejudicial to the Perſons 
they were made to. Thus Father PRotBus (that we 
may return to our Fables) promiſed to grant PHatToN 
whatſoever he ſhould deſire; and the mad young Fel- 
low deſi red to get up into his Father's Chariot. It was 
accordingly ec him; but before he could get well 
to be fertle in it, he was {truck down with Lightning. 
How abundant]y better had it been, in ſuch a Caſe, if 
the Father had refuſed to perform ſuch a Promiſe ? 
The ſame may be ſaid of another, which Thęsgus ob- 
tained of NePTUNE : This God had promiſed to do 
any three Things for him, whatever he ſhould requeſt ; 
And he requeſted the Death of his own Sen Hryro- 
LITUS, upon a falſe Suſpicion that he had been naught 
with his Mother-in-Law. He obtained what he asked, 


which occaſioned him very much Sorrow and Afflicti- 
on, 
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on. Again, AGAMEMNON had vowed, for a Sacrifice 
to Diana, the moſt beautiful Thing that was born that 
Year in his whole Dominions. To be as good as his 
Word, he was forced to offer his Daughter IPHIGENIa, 
than whom nothing that Year had been born more beau- 
tiful. Had not it been better to have broke his Promiſe, 
than have done ſuch an horrid and unnatural Action? 
In ſome Caſes then a Man is not obliged to perform 
his Promiſes: No more is he to reſtore what was given 
him in Truſt. Suppoſe, for the Purpoſe, a Man in his 
Wits had entruſted you with his Sword, and ſhould 
demand it of you again when he is beſide himſelf; 
your Duty would be not to give it him again, and. if 
you did, you would be guilty of a very great Error. 
Again, ſhould a Man put a large Sum of Money in your 
Hands, and afterwards raiſe. a Rebellion againſt his 
Country, would you deliver up your Truſt, if demand- 
ed it by him? Gertainly-no; for this would be to act 
againſt the publick Intereſt, which ought to be pre- 
ferred before every thing elſe. Thus a great many 
Things, which are honeſt of themſelves, we may lee 
ceaſe to be ſo when the Circumſtances alter: To per- 
form a Promiſe, for Inſtance, to ſtand to an Agree- 
ment, or deliver up a Truſt, ought not to be done when 
they become unprofitable. This may ſuffice to have 
been ſaid of — things, which a pretended Wiſdom 
would fain count profitable, though contrary to Juſtice, 
But having laid down four general Heads in the Firſt 
Book, from which all Offices or Duties are derived, [ 
ſhall. diſcourſe | upon. each of the ſame in this; and 
make out, that what is contrary to any of thoſe Vir- 
tues, is only in Shew, and not really profitable. Of Pru- 
dence then, which a knaviſh Sort of Cunning endeavours 
to imitate; as alſo of Fuſtice,. which is never but pro- 
fitable, we haye diſcourſed already. It remains that 
we ſpeak of the other two general Heads of Duty; the 
one of which conſiſts in the Greatneſs and Excellency 
of a couragions Soul; and the other in ſuch a Reguia- 
-rity.of our Actions, as is conformable to the Precepts 
of. Temperance and Moderation, 


CHAP. 


Tl 
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CH . 


That nothing can be profitable, which is contrary to the Vir- 
tue of Fortitude, ſhewn from the Examples of Ulyſſes 


* 


and Regulus. 


1 LYSSES thought it would be profitable for him, 
(it what the Trayedians tell us be true; for Ho- 
MER, a Writer of the greateſt Authority, never once in- 
ſinuates any ſuch thing) but the Writers of Tragedy 
accuſe ULxssEs for feigning himſelf mad, that he might 
avoid the War; a Deſign that was by no means honeſt 
and creditable : Well, but it was profitable (will ſome 
one ſay) to ſtay and govern at his own Home, and enjoy 
himſelf quieily in his Iſiand Ithaca, together with his Pa- 
rents, his Wiſe, and Son. Is there any ſuch Credit in the 
daily Dangers and Fatigues of War, that you can ever think 
comparable with living ſuch a Life of Tranquillity and Se- 
carity? Yes, I wholly deſpiſe and contemn your Secu- 
rity, being fully. perſwaded that it can never be profita- 
ble ſo. long as it is diſhoneſt, Pray what would they 
have ſaid, do you think, of ULyssts, ſuppoſe he had 
continued in his pretended Madneſs ? When after his 
glorious Atchievements in the War, he had yet theſe 
Reproaches thrown upon him by Ajax: 


Though, you all know, he firſt propoſed this Oath, 
Yet he's. the only Man that would haue broke it. 
He firſt endeavour'd not to join ith' War, 
Faint-hearted Coward ' fergning to be mad. 
And had not prudent PALAMEDE found out, 
By Cunning, this his impudent Deceit, 
Ihe Villian, notwithſtanding all the Ties 
Of ſacred Oaths, had certainly gone off. 


It was much better for him to bear all the Hazards, 
not of the War only, but of the Sea too, (as at laſt 
he did) than not to make one among the reſt of the 
Grecians, then reſolving, by Conſent, upon a War with 


the Barbarians, But to remove the Scene from Foreign 


Countries, 
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Countries, and fabulous Relations, that we may come 
nearer home, and to a thing that really happened: M. 
ATlLIus REGuLvs, then a ſecond time Conſul, was ſur- 
prized in Afriek by XAN TT rus the Lacedamonian, and 
made a Priſoner, (Au cx, Father of HAN NIRAL, be- 
ing the General of the Carthaginians) and was ſent by 
the Carthaginians to the Roman Senate, upon ſolemn 


Oath given, that, unleſs Tome remarkable Priſoners 


were reſtored them, he ſhould himſelf return back a- 
gain to Carthage, Now as ſoonas this Man arrived at 
Rome, he could not but perceive what appeared to be 
his Tntereft, bat withal was perſwaded (as the Event 
declared) that it only appeared ſo. The Cauſe was thus: 
Here he might have ſtaid in his Native Country, and 
have lived at home quietly with his Wife and Children; 
might have judged his Misfortune, received in the War, 
no more than what all Men in that State are liable to; 
and might ſtill have continued in his old Degree of 
Honour among thoſe of Conſular Dignity. And who 
can deny now, * any one ſay) that all theſe things 
are expedient and proſitable? Who do yon think? Why 
Greatneſs of Soul and true Courage deny it. Can you 
delire any greater and more illuſtrious Authorities? 


4 * : * 
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CHAP, XXVII 


What Courage and Greatneſs of Soul teach us, A Cons 


tinuation of the Story of Regulus. 


to be afraid of nothing, to deſpiſe all the out- 

ward Concerns of Life, and count nothing intolera- 
ble that can poſſibly befal a Man. Well. but pray what 
did this RE&ULUs do then? He came into. the Senate, 
and told them what it wag he was ſent about, and re- 
fuſed to give his own Vote in the Cafe, foraſmuch as 
he was not to be counted a Senator, as being by Oath 
under the Enemy's Power. And in his Speech, which 
he ſpoke to the Senate upon that Subject, (Fool mw 


HESE are the Virtues, by which we are taught 
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he was, ſome will be ready to ſay, and an Enemy 40 
his own Intereſt! he told them, Ii ua beſt. nom a giue 
wh their Priſoners; that they were young Men, anduaght 
make able Lbaders; but that he, fer his part, was grows 
almoſt uſeleſs, and worn away with old Age. The Se- 
nate were /ſo far. perſwaded by his Speech, that they 


reſolved the Priſoners ſhould be detained in Cuſtody, 
and he himſelf returned back again to Carthage; not 
all the Love whieff he had for his Country, his Friends 
and Relations, being able to detain him. And tho he 
knew well enough what a barbarous Enemy, and what 
exquiſite Torments he was going to return to; yet he 
thought it his Duty, whatever came of it, not to vio- 
late his Oath. I think he was in a better Condition 
therefore, even whilſt he was murdered by being kept 
from fleeping, than ever he could have been, had he 
ſtayed at home, and lived under the Scandal of being 
an old Captiye, and a perjured Nobleman, But was 
not it very great Folly- and Madneſs, if he would not 
per fwade the Releaſing of the Priſoners, yet to go and diſc 


ſwade it as much as he conld? Pray how Folly and Made 


eſs? What though it were conducive to the Good of 
the Republick ? Or can any thing be profitable to a 
private Citizen, which brings a Diſadvantage to the 
Common-wealth in general? - 4. 11 


4 * * 1 , Fa” . * 28 4 GL 8 — 
CHAP, XXVIII. 


To ſeparate Profit from Honeſty, is to per ver: the firſt Prin- 
. of Nature. All Men naturally defirous of Pro- 
t, The Reaſons given by thoſe, who think Regulus did 


ill in returning. 


PN who ſeparate Profit from Honeſty, 
wholly pervert the firſt Principles of Nature: For 
we all of us naturally deſire our Intereft, toward which 
we are carried with ſo ftrong a Biaſs, as that it is not 
in our Power to turn the other Way? For who is a- 
verſe from, or rather, who does not moſt eagerly — 

O 
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low his own Advantage? but ſince we can find out 
no real Advantage, except in what is honeſt, be. 
coming and commendable, therefore we count theſe 
the principal Things; and take the Word Profit to ſig- 
nify ſomething which only relates to our outward Ne- 
ceſſities, and the 2 of them, without all that 
glorious and ſhining Excellence which appears in the 
Actions of Virtue and Honeſty, But after all is done, 
perhaps ſome Men will ſay, pray what is there in an 
Oath, that he ſhould be afraid thus to break it? What! 
was it JuPiTER's- Anger that he dreaded? But this is 


agreed on by allPhiloſophers; not only thoſe who main- 


tain that the Gods leadan idle Life, neither buſying them- 
ſelves, nor diſturbing others; but thoſe who affirm 
they are always buſy, and always doing ſomething 
that relates to the World: In this thing, 7 /ay, they 
are all agreed. That the Deity neither hurts nor is 
angry with =_ one. But ſuppoſing the worſt, Pray 
what Hurt could ce! | 
sul us, greater than what REGULus did to bimfelf? It 
could not be any thing of Religion therefore tha: hin- 
dred him from following what appeared to be his In- 
tereſt, Again, was he afraid of the Baſeneſs and Diſ- 


honeſty ef the Action? As to that, in the firſt place, 
Always of two Evils chuſe the leaſt; and where was - 


any Evil in the Baſeneſs of the Thing, ſo great as was 
that of che Torments which he endured ? Beſide, pray 
remember that Sentence of Accrus, which, however 
it might be ſaid. by an impious.King, is yet generally 
acknowledged to be very well ſaid, who when one 
told him, You have broken your Oath tome; anſwered, 
1 neither am, nor have been tied by Oath to any treacher- 
ous Deceiver. Again, they. tell us, That as we afhrm 


ſome Things ſeem profitable which are not ſa; ſothey - 


. affirm ſome Things ſeem honeſt which are not ſo: As 
this for Example, of returning to be tormented, rather 
than break one's Oath; which is not honeſt tho? it may 
ſeem to be ſa; becauſe no Man is obliged to perform 
that Oath, which was extorted from him by the Force 
of his Enemies, And .laſily they argue, That what- 


ever makes yery much for one's Profit and ne 
| there- 


JueITER's Vengeance have done Rx- 
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thereby becomes honeſt, though before it did not ſeem 
ſo, This is what is generally ene againſt Re» 
ll 


GULUS; but let us ſee and examine all the Parts of it 


in Order. 


o 


— — - 


CHAP, XXIX. 


e anſwers the firſt part of the Arguments brought again 
. The Sacredneſs of ap Oath. The Divinity 1 
Faith. Pain none, or at leaſs not the greateſt Evil. 
Diſhoneſty the greateſt, if, not only Evil, Faith to be 
| kept even with thoſe who are Treacherous. Oaths made 
#0 Enemies ſhould be kept : Not ſo thoſe made to Pirates, 
and why, What 'tis to For ſtwear one's ſelf. The Form 
of Oaths among the Romans. Laws of War to be kept. 
inviolabli. | 1 P3kg; 


PAST then they ſay, He could fear no Harm from 
the Anger of JupirER, who neither can be angry nor 
do Harm to any body. This proves as ſtrongly againſt 
all Oaths in general, as it does in particular againſt. 
this of REG6uLUs. But the Thing to be conſidered in 
rj 0 taking of Oaths, is not what Danger they are 
in, ſhould they break them; but what a ſacred and 
powerful Obligation is laid upon them. For every: 
Oath is a religious Affirmation; and whatever is pro- 


miſed after ſuch a manner, as it were calling God for 


a Witneſs to your Words, ought certainly to be per- 
formed. For now Faith and Fuſtice require it of us, and 
not any Fear of that Anger of the Gods, which is not 
incident to their Divine Natures.” The Faith I mean, 
of which Ennivs has got theſe incomparable Words: 


O FAITH! All-glorious and Divine 
In lofiy Temples fit to ſhins: 55 1: 
 Ev'n Jove himſelf by thee doth ſwear! 


Wholoever therefore doth not perform his Oath, af- 
fronts the Deity of that Divine Falru, which was (as 
Caro in hisSpeech informs us) ſet up by our Fathers 

| In 
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in the Capitol itſelf, even next to the Statue of the Great 
God JurirER. But, ſecondly, they tell us, Sn oſing 
FuriTER had been angry with Rx Gurus, he could not 
have brought any Evil upon him greater than what Rx- 
sul us brought upon himſelf. This, I confeſs, would 
be very true, if there was no other Evil but only Pain: 
But that is ſo far from being the greateſt Evil, as that 
it is not ſo much as any Evil at all, it we may credit 
ſome of the chief Philoſophers; among whom, I pray 
you, let Re6uLvs be counted of n /mall Authority; 
if I may not rather ſay of the greazeſt and moſt weighty - 
For what greater Teſtimony can any one defire, than 
that' of a principal Man among the Romans, who rather 
than be wanting in any Point of his Duty, choſe to un- 
dergo the moſt exquiſite Torment? But of two Evils, ſay 
they, always chuſe the leaſt: That is in plain Words, 
Rather be a Rogue than undergo any Calamity. Can any 
Calamity then be greater, than that of Baſeneſs and 
Injuſtice ? For if even the Filth and Deformity of the 
Body be loathſome and offenſive ; how much more ſo 
muſt that of the Mind needs be, when it is covered 
and polluted with Shame and Diſhonefty ? Thoſe Phi- 
— — therefore, who diſcourſe of theſe Things with 
moſt Cloſeneſs and Severity, venture boldly to affirm, 
That nothing is evil but only what is diſhoneſt : And even 
thoſe themſelves who do it more loofly, yet always 
acknowledge, That it is the greareft however of all Evils. 


That Saying of the Poet's indeed is good, I neither am, 


nor have been tied by Oath to a treacherons Deceiver; but 
it is therefore fo, becauſe when ATrevs was brought 
upon the Stage, he was to make him ſpeak that which 
was ſuitable to his Character. But if once they begin 
to lay down this for a Maxim, That Faith, when given 
to thoſe who are treacherous, is not to be kept; they had 
beſt have a care that this be not made a Refuge and 
Cover for Perjury. As for his Oaths being made to an 
Enemy; even War itfelf has Laws that belong to it; 
and Faith, except in ſome very few Caſes, is always 
to be kept even with our greateſt Adverſaries. For 
whatever you ſwear, for Example, in ſuch a Manner, 


as that your Conſcience tells you it ovght to be done, 
| | you 
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ou are bound moſt inviolably to perform it: But where 
it is otherwiſe, you do not lie under any ſuch Obli- 
gation ; and are not perjured, though you ſhould not 
perform it. Suppoſe, for the purpoſe, you had ſworn 
to a Pirate, That you would pay him ſuch a Sum, if he 
would ſpare your Life; it would not be Perjury, though 

ou ſhould not pay it him. Fora Pirate is by no means 
a lawful Adverſary, but rather a common Peſt and E- 
nemy of Mankind; ſo that no one is obliged to keep 
his Faith or Oath with him. For'to ſwear to a Thing, 
and yet not perform it, it is not immediately to for/wear 
one's ſelf : But then a Man is 1 ſaid to be per- 
jured, wlien he ſwears upon his Conſcience (as our 
Form runs) to do ſuch and ſuch Things, and yet does 
not do them. For that of Eux1eiDpts may be ſaid in 
ſome Caſes to be very good, My Tongue indted ſwore, 
but my Conſcience did not aſſent. But had RecuLvs in 
his Caſe done any thing contrary to the Laws and Con- 
ditions that are kept between Enemies, it had been 
downright Perjury, For the Carthaginians, with whom 
he had then to do, were a lawful Adverſary, between 
whom and us there is all the Fecial, and ſeveral other 
Laws that are common to Nations. For had it been 
otherwile, it is certain the Senate would never have 
delivered up ſome eminent Perſons in Chains to their 
Enemies, 


em 
* VO * 1 * 


CHALK MME 


Examples of ſeveral eminent Romans given up to the 
Enemy. Anfwer io the reſt of the Arguments brought 
againſt Regulus, 


3 they did deliver both Lucius VeTurIus and 
Sp. PosrHumIus in their ſecond Conſulſhips to 
their Enemies, the Samnites; becauie being beaten at 
the Paſſage of Caudium, and the Legions being diſarm- 
ed and ſent away with Diſgrace, they had concluded 
a Peace of their own Heads, without any Orders —_ 
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the Senate or People. T. Nuuicius and Q. Marivs, 
who were Tribunes of the People at the fame time, 


becauſe by their Authority the Peace was concluded, 
were likewiſe delivered; that ſo we might be freed 
from any Obligation of keeping it. And all this was 
done upon the Propoſal and Advice of PosThumivus 
himſelf, who was the Perſon delivered. The Caſe ot 
MaNCiNnus, a great many Years after, was exactly the 
ſame, who having, without any Orders from the Se- 
nate, ſtruck up an Alliance with thoſe of Numantia, 
was the firſt Man that ſpoke {or that Bill in the Senate- 
houſe, which by L. Fuxius and SExr. ATiLius was 
carried to the People; and which they agreeing to, 
he was delivered to the Enemy. He did more honeſtly 
than SexT. Pourkius, who being concerned in the 
ſame ſort of Crime, made ea to be excuſed from 
undergoing the ſame Puniſhment, and by that means 
eſcaped it. This Man now let the Appearance of Pro- 
fit prevail over Honeſty; but in all the others men- 
tioned, the Authority of Honeity eaſily carried it from 
the pretended Profit. But to go on with Recuruss A- 
nother Thing urged by his Adverlaries is this, That he 
ſhould not have performed what was forcibly put upon him. 
As tho' a Man of Courage could be wrought upon by 
Force, But why, ſay they, did he go at all to the Se- 
nate, being reſolved to diſſwade the Delivery of the Cat- 
tives? This is to blame him for that, which particu- 
larly deſerves Commendation : He would not depend 
upon his own Judgment, but pleading for that which 
he thought moſt profitable, left it to be determined by 
the Judgment of the Senate: And had it not been for 


his Counſel in the Caſe, the Priſoners had ſurely been 
ſent again to Carzhaze, and he remained ſafe in his 
native Country: But this he concluded would be a Pre- 
judice to the Publick, and therefore eſteemed it to be 
no more than his Duty to ſpeak what he thought, and 
endure what might come of it. — x They add, 


That whatever males highly ſor one's Profit and Advan- 
tage, thereby becomes Honeſt, I anſwer, That it may 
indeed antecedently be ſuch, but can never thereby be- 
come ſuch ; For nothing is Profitable but what is Honeſt : 
Fj an 
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and things do not become Honeſt by their firſt being 
Profitable, but become Profitable by their firſt being 


1 Honeſt, Iconclude therefore, That of all thoſe great 


and wonderful Examples, which might eaſily be brought 
upon this Subject, it will be hard to find any more illu- 
ſtrious and commendable than this of RecvuLvs, 


—— — 


C H A P. XXXI. 


Regulus's Returning to Carthage, a Commendation of 


thoſe Times. The Sacredneſs of an Oath, tho" extorted 

by Force, among the ancient Romans, This illuſtrated 

by the Example of Pomponius and Manlius. 
BY T the only thing that deſerves our Admiration, 
D in all this glorious Conduct of REcuLvs, is his 
perſwading the Senate not to reſtore the Captives. As 
tor his returning again to Carthage, it is true we ad- 
mire it in our Days, but at thoſe Times he could not 
have poſlibly avoided it. The Age, I think, therefore 
ſhould rather be commended for that, than the Man, 
For there is nothing our Anceſtors took greater Care 
of, than that the Tye of an Oath ſhould be always 
held as moſt ſacred and inviolable, This appears 
plainly from the XII Tables; it appears from thoſe 
Laws, which are called Sacrate ; it appears from the 


ſtrict Obſervation of Leagues, by which we are obliged 


to keep Faith even with Enemies; and laſtly, it appears 
from the Puniſhments and Penalties which have been 
inflicted by the Cenſors; who in no one Thing have 
been more ſevere, than in puniſhing thoſe who had 
tranſgreſſed their Oaths, M. Pomrontus, a Tribune 
of the People, once entered an Action againſt L. Max- 
LIus, the Son of AuLus, who had been Dictator, for 
holding that Office ſomewhat longer than he ſhould 
And amongſt other things brought in this 
too againſt him, That he kept his Son Titus, who 
was afterwards ToxqQuartvus, from Converſation with 
the World, and had ſtrictly charged him to live ſolt 
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tary in the Country. As ſoon as the Son heard his Fa- 
ther was in Trouble about this Buſineſs, he is reported 
immediately to have ſet out for Rome, and come early 
in the Morning to Pouroxrus's Houſe. Pomronivs 
was no ſooner told of his coming, but he got up im- 
mediately; and thinking the Youth, out of Anger, had 
brought ſome Complaint againſt his Father, command- 
ed all others to depart the Room, and him alone to be 
brought into him. As ſoon as the young Man was got 
into the Room, he drew his Sword, and ſwore he would 
immediately kill Pouroxius, unleſs he would promiſe 
him upon Oath to meddle with his Father no further. 
Pomronivs, out of ſudden Apprehenſion of the Dan- 
ger, did {wear to him accordingly, and diſcharged his 


Father from any more Trouble; having firſt reported 


the Matter to the People, and told them why he was 
forced to let fall his Action. Thus ſtrict and conſcien- 
tious were People at thoſe Times in obſerving their 
Oaths. And this Tirus ManL1vs is that very Perſon, 
who being afterwards challenged by a mighty French- 
man, killed him in a Duel by the River Anien, and 
was ſirnamed TorqpaTvus from wearing a Chain, (in 
Latin Terquis) which he took from his Neck. The 
ſame Man again, in his third Conſulſhip, put to flight 
and defeated the Latins near Veſeris. He was indeed a 
very great and extraordinary Perſon; who as he ſhew- 
ed his Love, in this Caſe, to his Father, ſo he was un- 
naturally cruel to his Son. 


2 


CHAP. XXXII. 


The Severity of the Romans againſt the Breakers of Oaths, 
The Example of ten ſent by Hannibal to the Senate, upon 
Dath of returning. Fraud not ſufficient to excuſe a Per- 
| Jury: Areſolute Action of the Senate in not redeemin, 
eight Thouſand Priſoners, The Coucluſion of this Heal 


UT as RREGurus did well in performing his Oath ; 
ſo thole Ten, who, Alter the Battle at canna, were 


— — — 


by 
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by Hannizar ſent to the Roman Senate, upon Oath of 
returning to the Carthaginian Camp, it they could not 
obtain an Exchange of Priſoners, did ill it they did not 
return accordingly: Concerning whom Writers have 
differed in their Relations. Pol r BIUs, an Author ef 
bo good Credit, informsus, Ten Perſons of confide- 
rable Quality were ſent io the Senate; and that nine of 
them did honeſtly return to the Camp, not having been 
able to obtain what they went about; but the tenth ſtaid 
behind and remained at eme. This Man, as ſoon. as 
he was out of the Camp, pretending he had forgot to 


take ſomething along with him, went back thither a= 


gain; as thinking his returning under ſuch à colour, 
was a very ſufficient Performance of his Oath. But. 
certainly he was miſtaken; for Cunning is ſo far from 
excuſing a Perjury, that it aggravates it rather, aud 
makes it the more criminal, This therefore was no- 
more than a foolfſh Piece of Craftineſs impudently 
pretending to paſs for Prudence : whereupon the Senate 
took care to order, that my crafty Gentleman ihould 
be ſent back in Fetters again to HaAxNIEATI. But the 
gloriouſeſt Action of the Senate was this; HANIBAL 
had eight thouſand of our Soldiers his Priſoners, not 
ſuch as had either been taken in Battle, or had fled from 
any iminent Danger of their Lives; but were left in the 
Camp by PaurLus and VarRo, the then two Conſuls. 


The Senate decreed that theſe ſhould not be ranſomed, 


though it might have been done with a ſmall Sum of 
Money; for no other end but to let our Soldiers ſee, 
that either they muſt reſolve to conquer, or die, Upon 
the News of which, as the ſame Author tells us, Hax- 
NIBAL pretently began to be diſheartned, when he 
ſaw that the Senate and People of Rowe had fo great 
Reſolution even in the midſt of their Misfortunes.. 
Thus, we ſee, Honeſty gets the better in the Compari- 
ſon, againſt that which has only the Appearance of 
Profit, But Acitivs, who has written an Hiſtory in 
Greet, ſays, more of them returned under this Pre- 
tence to the Camp, hoping by ſuch a Trick to get quit 
of their Oaths ; and that they were all of them brand- 
ed with Shame and Diſhonour by the Cenſors.. _ 
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let us now put an End to this third Head; ſince from 
what has been ſaid it is apparently manifeſt, that what- 


ever is contrary to the Virtue of Fortitude; that is to ſay, 


whatever is done with a timorous, mean, diſheartned, 


abje& Spirit, can never be really and truly Profitable, 
becauſe it is wicked, diſgraceful and odious. And ſuch 
would this Action of REõœulus have been, had he ei- 
ther, in delivering his Senſe about the Captives, ſpoke 


what was for his on, not the Pubiick Security; or at- 


— 


terwards choſen to remain at Home, inſtead of return- 
ing to fulfil his Oath, : | 


— 


CHAP, XXXIII. 


Nothing contrary to Temperance, &c. can be truly profit a- 
ble. Who thoſe Philoſophers were, that made Happineſs. 


and Miſery conſtſt in Pleaſure and Pain. This Opinion 


. ruins all Virtue, Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance and 
Juſtice: However theſe Philoſophers endeavour to clear 


. themſelves of this Imputation; but cannat get well off. 


Pleaſure oppoſite to Honeſty, The Abſurdity of thoje, 
. who would have made Happineſs to conſiſt in both theſe. 


A ſhort Recapitulation of this laſt Book, How far Plea- 


ſure may. be allowed. A Concluſion, by way of Exhor- 


tation to his Son. 


reren ile unte lead: iber fourth: 


and laſt remains only to be ſpoke to, which 
contains in it Decency, Modeſty, Moderation, Conti- 


nence, and Temperance. And can any thing be Pro- 


fitable that is oppoſite to a Train of ſuch excellent Vir- 
tues? There have been however a Sed of Philoſophers, 
Scholars of Ar1sTiPpus, who were called Cyrenaicks ; 


and others, who had the Name of Annicerians given 
them, that affirm all Good to conſiſt in Pleaſure, and 


count Virtue itſelf zherefore only deſirable, becauſe of 


ſome Pleaſure which it brings along with it. But theſe 


being now almoſt worn out of Date, Epxcurus is 


mightily come into Vogue, the great Supporter, and. 
* "> as 
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as it were, ſecond Founder of the ſame Opinions, With 
theſe we mult fight (as they ſay) with might and main, 
it ever we think of ſupporting the Cauſe, and main- 
taining, the Intereſt of Virtue and Honeſty. For if 
5 what METRO DORUSs has written paſs for Truth, That 
whatever can truly be called our Profit, nay, and all the 
Welfare and Happinefs of Life, conſiſts in a firm Conſtituti- 
on of Body, and a well.grounded Hope of its laſting Con- 
tinuance: it is certain this Profit, nay, this ſovereign Pro- 
Ft (for ſuch they account it) muſt ſometimes be ſer in 
oppoſition to Honeſty, For what, in the firſt place, 
will be the Office of Prudence? only to cater and look 
about for Pleaſures, How miſerable a Caſe is that Vir- 
tue in, which is thus made a Servant and Pander to 
Pleaſure! But what ſhall be her Buſineſs in this Office? 
to taſte and diſtinguiſh ingeniouſly betwixt Pleaſures, 
Suppoſing this to be a pleaſant Buſineſs, it is certainly 
the molt ſcandalous one that could ever have been 
thought on. Again, can he that makes Pain be the 
grove Evil, have ever ſuch a Virtue as Fortitude in 
im, the very Nature of which conſiſts wholly in de- 
ſpiſing of Pains and Difficulties? I know Ericurus 
. ee Occaſions, and this in particular, ſpeaks 
very couragiouſly as to the matter of Pain; but we 
mult not conſider ſo much what is ſaid, as what ought 
to be ſaid by a Man of bis Principles, who makes Plea- 
ſure and Pain to be the ultimate Bounds of Man's Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery, So again, if you would hear him 
about Continence and Temperance, he tells you abun- 
dance of extraordinary things in a great many Places; 
but he is gravelled (as we ſpeak) and can never be able 
to acquit himſelf handſomely. For with what Face of 
Reaſon can he commend Temperance, who places his 
Happineſs in the Employment of Pleaſures? When the 
ſenſual Appetite follows after Pleaſures, and it is the 
Buſineſs of Temperance to correct that Appetite, But 
ſtill they endeavour, in each of theſe Virtues, to bring 
themſelves off by one little Shift or other: Thus Pru- 

| dence is admitted, and defined to be The Skill of ſupplying 
us with Pleaſures, and deſending us from Pains : And they 
make our Fortitude as well as they can, by ſaying it 

ws con- 
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conſiſts in deſpiſing Death, and enduring Torments. 
They do bring in a ſort of Temperance too, though not 
without a great deal of Straining and Difficulty ; but 
however they make a ſhift, after ſome faſhion, by ſay- 
ing, they count it the greateſt Pleaſure if they can but 
de exempt from Pain and Uneaſineſs. Thus theſe three 


Virtues ſtand up pretty well; but Fuſtice, the fourth, 


totters mightily with them, or rather indeed is quite 
fallen to the Ground; with all thoſe Duties, which re- 
late to the Maintenance of human Society: For what 
Kindneſs, Liberality, Affability, or Friendſhip can 
there be amongſt thoſe, who deſire theſe Virtues not 
purely for themſelves, but only in Relation to their 
Pleaſure or Advantage? To make ſhort then, I ſhall 
only ſay, that as I have ſhewn before, That nothing 
can be profitable which is contrary to Honeſty, ſo now 
I do affirm, that Pleaſure in general is contrary to Ho- 
neſty, I the more blame therefore Dinomacnus and 
CALLIPHO, who thought this Diſpute might be brought 
to an Iſſue, if they joined both Pleaſure and Virtue to- 
ers like a Man and a Beaſt as it were in the fame 
oke. For Virtue can never admit of this Conjuncti- 
on, but abhors and diſdains it; nor can ever the ſove- 
reign Good and Evil, which, muſt be one ſingle and 
fimple thing, be made up and compounded. of ſuch 
different Principles. But of this, which is a 1x. fr 
the greateſt Moment, I have written at large in another 
Work. Let us now return to our preſent Subject: 
What has been ſaid in this laſt Book, I hope is 
enough to let any one ſee, how it is his Duty to deter- 
mine his Choice, if that which ſeems uſeful and expedi- 
ent for him, ſhould come into Competition with that 
which is honeſt, But if it ſhould be ſaid, that even 
Pleaſure carries with it the Appearance of Profit; let it 
alſo be conſidered, that it never can be brought to an 
Agreement with Honeſty : For the moſt that can poſſibly 
be ſaid for Pleaſure (that we may not ſeem wholly to ex- 
elude it) is, that it ſerves by way of Sauce, to give a Reliſh 
to things, but has no true Profit or Advantage in itſelf. 
his is the Preſent, dear Son Marx, that your Father 


ſends you, and in my Opinion it is a very good * ; 
| but 
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but that will depend upon the Uſe you ſhall make of it. 
However entertain, among CRATTIpus's Lectures, 
theſe three Books, and ſhew them at leaſt the Civility 
due to Strangers. Had it been my Fortune to have 
come to Athens (which had ſurely been done, if I had 
not been recalled by the Cries of my Country) you 
might then perhaps ſometimes have heard my Lectures: 
However, fince now, in peruſing theſe Sheets, you 
will have my Voice, as it were, by Proxy; pray be- 
ſtow upon them as much time as you can, and I am 
ſure you can as much as you pleaſe. When J hear you 
take a Pleaſure in this Sort of Studies, it will delight 
meto talk to you (which 1 hope may be ſpeedily) Face 
to Face, or however to write to you, though at never 
ſo great a Diſtance. In the mean time adieu, my dear 
CickRo, and aſſure your ſelf, that though no one in the- 
World is more dear to me than you are, her you will 
hereafter be much more ſo, it 1 find you take Delight 
in ſuch Writings and Inſtructious. 


YL The firſt Figure refers to one of the 
three Books; the ſecond, &c. to the 
Chapter of that Book. 


A. 


Cademicks, little diſſering from the Peripateticks 1, 

I. 3, 4. have a right to treat about Duties 1, 2. 

how d.ffering from the Scepticks, and why they diſpute 

againſt every thing 2, 2. formerly the ſame with the Pe- 

ripateticks 3, 4 are not tied to 4 Set of Opinions 3, 4. 
Accuſing, how far allowable 2, 14, 

Acilius the H:ſtorian 3, 32. 
Ac notuledgment, a [ufficient return of a Kindneſs 2, 20. 
Aclion gives a true Value toVirtue 1, 6. to take place of 


Speculation 1, 6 43, 44, 45. not to be ventured on, if 


we doubt of its Honeſty 1, 9. ſhould be free from Ra ſh- 
neſs, & c. 1, 19. three Rules to be obſerved for keeping 
Decorum in our Actions 1, 39. Order and Regularity 
to be obſerved in our Actions 1, 40. theſe depend upon 
Time and Plate 1, 40. good Actions ill applied become 
bad ones 2, 18. | | 

Actors chooſe the Parts fitteſt for their Humoirs 1, 31, 
reſþe Modeſty 1, 35. | 

Admiration, how movedin Men 2, 10, 11, 


Advantages tempt Men to be Rogues 3. 10, ke, 
Advic 
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Advice of Friends to be asked in Proſperity 1, 26. of ex. 
perienced Men in-doubt 1, 41. Rules about taking this 
Advice 1, 41. b f 

Advuocates may plead for what is not really true 2, 14. 

Adiles who, and their Magnijicente 2, 16. 

Aſfability wins Peoples Love 2, 14. 

A ffectation odious 1, 36. | 

Africanus his Saying, that Men grow proud, &c. 1, 26, 


* 


his Retirement and ſaying, that he was never lef's idle, 


&c. 3, 1. Afric. the younger razes Carthage and Nu- 
mantia 1; 22. So of Paullus 1, 33. not to be corrupt- 
ed by Money 2, 22. | 

Agamemnon ſacrificed his Daughter 3, 25. 

Agreement between the ſeveral Orders, the Support of 4 
State 3, 22. 

Agriculture commended 1, 42. 

Ajax, his Character 1, 31. 

Alexander Pheiæus the Tyrant 2, 7. 


Alexander the. Great, often guiity of great Vices 1, 26. 


chidden by his Father for giving Money 2, 15. 

Ambition a great Cauſe of Injuſtice 1, 8, 19. ts generally 
in Men of the greateſi Souls ibid. is contrary to true Cou- 
rage 1, 19, 20. robs a Man of his Liberty 1, 20. is 
deſirutiruvetoa State 1, 25. 3, 21. 

Anger againſt Adverſariesto be avoided 1, 25. eſpecially in 


puniſhing r, 25, alſo in common Diſcour, e, in Chidin?, 


and in Quariels 1, 38. 
Annicerian Philoſophers 3, 33. 
Anothers Right, ſee Take., 
Antipater the Stoick 2, 24. 3, 14. 
Apelles's Venus 3, 2. | 
Applauſe, the deſire of it to be avoided 1, 19, 29% 
Aquillius's Formulz 3, 14, iy. 
Aratus the Sicyonian 2. 23, 
Ariſtippus 1, 41. 3, 33. 
Ariſto 1. 2. 


Ariſtotle neglected Bloquence 1, 1. his Opinion al cut Shou's 


to the People, & c. 2. 16, males Honejily far out weigh 
all other Goods 3, 8. | 

Armies of little uſe abroad, without Prudence at home, 
SC, I, 22. 1 

Ajſens 


LN: Ir: B--X. 
Afens ot to be given haſtily 1, 6. 
Athens a famous Univerſity 1, 1. 3, 2. | 
Athenians make a cruel Edict 3, 11. forſake their City for 
fear of the Perſians, ibid. reed a diſhoneſt Propoſal, 
&c. ibid, . 
Avarice one great Cauſe of Injuſtice 1, 7, 8. a Sign of 4 
narrow and ſordid Spirit 1, 20. Magiſtrates ſhould be 


free from Suſpicion of it 2, 21. is deſtructive to a State 


B. 


Aardylis zheIllyrian 2, 11. 
Bargains ſhould be made at a Word 3, 15. 

Beauty of two Sorts 1, 36, how to be gotten ibid. 

Becoming, lee Decency. | 

Benefits, how we ſhould judge of their Value 1, 15. done 
either by our Money or Induſtry 2, 15, relate either to 
the Republick, or to Particulars 2, 19, & c. upon whom 
beſt beſtowed 2, 18, 20. 

Body ſhould be enured coLabour 1, 23, the Care Nature 
has taken in its Fabrick 1, 35, 

Bounty 12. ſee Liberality., 

Boys not allowed all Sorts of Plays 1, 29. 

Pragging very unbecoming 1, 38. 

ribery in Magiſtrates the Ruin of a Republick 2, 21, 22. 

Laws made againſt it by the Romans 2, 21. = 

Brutes how differing from Men 1, 4, &c. we often talk of 
their Courvge, but not Juſtice, & c. 1, 16. | 

Brutus depoſed Collatinus 3, 10. 

Building, its Meaſures and End 1, 39. 

Buyers ſhould not uſe Arts to beat down the Prices 3, 15; 
ſee Seller, | a 


B 


. 


lar, Brother of Catulus, @ facetious Man 1, 37. 


Cæ ſar broke through the moſt ſacred Ties for the ſake 


of the Empire 1, 8. Ribbed {ome that he might be gener- 
ous to others 1, 14. rent and mangled his County 1, 17. 
was killed for his Tyranny 2, 7. inumphs * 
| | ac CS, 
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IN D E KX. 
ſeilles, &. 2, 8. his Party was wicked and doeteſtable 
2, 13. loved Villany, though he got nothing by it 2, 24. 
makes himſelf King of the Romans, gc. 3, 21. 

Callicratidas tos careful of bis own Honour 1, 24. 4 Lover 
of Simplicity 1, 30. 

Calling, ſee Life. 

Callipho and Dinomachus join Pleaſure and Virtue 3, 33, 

Cannius's Bargain 3, 14. : 

Carriage toward all Men to be taken care of 1, 28, 35. 

Carthaginians rreacherous 1, 12. 

Cato Cenſorius, his Letter to Poppilius 1, 11. cauſed the 
third Carthaginian War, 1, 23. his Apothegms 1. 29. 
his Anſwer about managing an Eſtate 2, 25. 

Cato, Father to Uticenſis, his Determination of a Gafe 

„ 16. 

Cate Uticenſis's Genius 1, 31. too headſtrong in ſtanding 
up. for the Intereſt of the Publick 3, 22. 

Catulus not inferiour to Pompey 1, 22. Catuli counted the 
beſt Speakers 1, 37. 

Chiding ſometimes neceſſary 1, 38. Rules to be ob ſerved in 
it, ibid. | * | 

Children naturally loved 1, 4. 

Chryfippus's excellent Saying 3, 10. N 

Cicero's Service to his Countrymen by Writing 1, 1. aſ- 


ſumes to himſelf theViriues of an Orator, & c. ibid. His 


prudent Management of the Republic 1, 22. 2, 24. got 
6, Preferments by all the Votes 2, 17. betakes himſelf to 
Retirement 3, 1. deſigned to have gone to Athens 3, 33. 
Timbers and Celtibers 1, 12. 5 | 
Cimon of Athens's Hoſpitality 2, 18. 
Circumftances of Men to be regarded in giving 1, $. 2, 18, 
make that not to be a Crime, which nſually is one 3, 4. 
Cities, in taking them nothing to be done cruelly, &c. 


I, 24. the great nſe of them 2, 4. why at firſt built 1, 


11 30s 

Citizens Duties 1, 34 

Claudius Centumalus 3, 16. 

. Clemency, how far laudable 1, 15. 

Cleombrotus beat by Epaminondas 1, 24. 
 Cloaths; only tiealth to be regarded in them 1, 30. Modera» 
tion to be obſerved in ibi Fineneſi of them 1, 36. 

OY Clowniſh. 
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1 D E X, 


Elowniſhneſs to be avoided 1, 35, 36, 


Common; all things at firſt were ſo 1, 7, what things are 


common to all 1. 16. | 
Company; a Man would be weary of his Life without 1 

I, 43. to keep Company with good and wiſe Men recom- 

mends young People 2, 13. | 


Conceal, how differing. from not to tell 3, 12. what it is 


35 13. 
Concord a Pillar of any State 2, 22. 
Confidence, ſee Truſt, | 
Conſtantia what it isi, 20, 


Contemplation ſhould give. place to Action 1, 4, 6, 43, 44. 


45. 
Copulation, the Deſire of it natural to all Animals 1, 4. 
Corinth razed by the Romans 1, 11. 3, 11, 

Carrection, ſee Chiding, Puniſhment. 
Covetouſneſs, lee Avarice. 
Cotentenanceto be kept alu ays the ſame, without Dejectiun 

1, 26, | 
Counterfeit; nothing can be laſting that is ſuch 2, 12. 
Country claims a ſhare in us i, 8, the Love we have for it 

ſwallows up all other Loves-1, 17, their Wickedneſs who 

injure it ibid. every one that is able ought to ſerven 1, 20. 
ſhould be preferred even before Parents 1, 17, 45. 3.23. 
Courage is a Virtue contending for Honeſty 1, 19. an Enemy 

to Treachery, &c. ibid. to Deſire. of Applauſe 1, 20. 

conſiſts in two things ibid. is obtained by the Mind, not 

the Body 1, 23. in har recommends young Men 2, 13. 

teaches us io fear nothing, &c. 3. 27. nothing profitable 

that is contrary to it 3, 26g & c. | 
Craft, lee Cunniug. | 
Craſſus Marc, his Saying about Riches 1, 8. made Heir by 
a falle Mill 3, 18. anill Man 3, 19. | | 
Craſſus Luc. an Orator 1, 37. got Honour by an. Accu- 
ation 2, 13. | 
Craſſus the Wealthy, Ædile 2, 16. 
Cratippus, who he was 1, I. 2, 2. 
Cruelty moſt contrary to Nature 2, 11; 


Cunning far from true Wiſdom 1, 19. 2, 3. 3, 17; he 


great Miſchief. of it 3, 17. doth not excuſe from Per- 
Jury, but rather aggravates it 3, 32» 8 
| | Cuſtom 


— , 94 


TN D E X. 


Euſtom and Civil Conſtitutions to be followed I; 41. ſor 
may act againſt them, and others not ibid. 

Cynicks argue againſt Modeſty 1, 35. to be wholly re; 
jected 1, 41. 

Cyrenaick Philoſophers 3. 23. 


Dy 


DD Ancing in the Streets ſcandalous 3; 19, 25. 

Danger hom far to be undertaken 1, 2.4. we "ſhould 
endanger our ſelves rather than the Publick ibid. 

Debts forgiven, &c. 2, 22, 23, Governours ſhauld bind. 
er People jrom running into Debt 2, 24. 

Deceit frees a Man from being bound by. his Promiſe 15 
10. 

omg obſerved by Man only 1, 4: inſeparable from Ho. 
neſty 1, 27. is. ſeen in all the Parts of Honeſty ibid, 
draws the Approbation of all 1. 28. relates both to 
Body and Mind ibid. nothing Decent that is contrary 
to a Man's Genius 1, 3T. Decency of Living accordin 
to Univerſal Nature 1, 28, 29, 30. according to ach 
Man's particular one $3-36;; 31. according to one's Place 
or Station in the World 1, 32. is ſeen in our Words, 
Actions, & c. 1, 35. in our Hands, Eyes, & c. ibid. 
conſiſts in three things ibid. 

Decorum of the Poets 1, 28. 

| Defending, more: Inudable than to Accuſe 2, th. io de- 
fend a guilty Perſon lawful ibid. 

Define ; the Subjett of a Diſcourſe r 10 Be defined at 

the beginning 1, 2. 

Deliberation, five Heads of it 1, 3. in ſome Cafes ſi aul 
3; „ „ Nee 5 

Demetrius Phalerius who he was I, I, blames Pericles 
9 'I7s 

Demetrius forſaken By the Macedonians 2, 7. 

Demoſthenes a Hearer of Plato 1, 1. at what Age he 
began his Study 2, 13. 

Deſire of Riches, &c. ſee Avarice, Ambition. | 

Deſpiſing different from having an ill Opinion of 2, 10. 

Dicxarchus's Book about the Deſtruction of Men 2, 5. 

Difficult Subjec, ſee Study. Difficu/ty makes a thing more 
honguras te 1, 1 Diogenes 


IN D E X. 


Diogenes and Antipater diſpute 3, 12, 13. 

Dion taught by Plato I, * | l 

Dionyſius the Sicilian Tyrant 2, 7. 

Direct a wandering Traveller 1, 16. 

Diſcourſe; variety in Mens Ways of it, 1, 30. not to 
be dreſſed up with Greek Expreſſions 1, 31. of two 
forts 1, 37. 2, 14. common Diſcourſe ſhould be eaſie, 
&c. ibid. free from Paſſion, &c. 1, 38. ſhould be agree- 

able to the Subject we diſcourſe upon 1, 37, 40. £ 
Diſputing of two ſorts, by Reaſon and by Force 1, 11, 

Diſſimulation ſhould be excluded 3, 15. | 

Dzwiſion ſhould take in the whole Matter divided 1, 3. 

Dolus malus what 3, 14. puniſhed by the Civil Laws 3, 
15. * f | 

Donations to the People, when allowable 2, 16, 17. 

Doubt; We ſhould do nothing, of which we doubt whe 
ther it is Roneſt or not 1, 9, in Caſes of Doubt ask ex- 
perienced Mens Advice 41. | 

Duties: the whole Subject of them conſiſts of two Parts 
1, 3. middle and perfect ones ibid, 3, 3, 4. incumbent 
on us in every part of our Lives 1, 2. greater ones to 

tale place before leſ 1, 10. Duty to Parents adorns a 
young Man 2, 13. | 


E. 


FE makes many uſeſul Men, &c. 1, 44. 
E fſeminacy to be avoided 1, 4. ſee Nicenefs, 

Elequence preferable to acute Thinking 1, 44. its great 
Force, & c. 2, 14. its Downfal in Rome 2, 19. gives 
one Opportunities of obliging many ibid. | 
Enemies, by the old Romans, called Str angers 1, 12. Ful- 

tice to be kept towards them 1, 11, 12. 3, 29. diffe- 
rence of Carriage to be obſerved toward them 1, 12, 
none to be reckoned. Enemies, but who take np Arms a- 
gainſt the State 1, 25, 0 * 
Ennius 1, 8, 16. 2 
Epicurus ruins all Virtne 1, 2. 3, 33. makes Happineſs 
conſiſt in Pleajure 3, 33. endeavours to bring himſelf 
| ef p but in uain, ibid. | a 
| Eftate, 


Ducation of Youth s laudable Employment 1, 42. 


IN BE IX. 


Eſtate, how to be gotten, bettered, &c. 1, 26. 2, 24, 25. 
it is à ſcandal to ruin it by Neglect 2, 18. that the 
beſt, that can be left to à Son 1, 33. a 

Evenneſs of Temper, a part of Courage 1, 26. 

Evils; the leaſt to be choſen 3, 1, 28, 29. thoſe of Bod 
and Fortune leſs than thoſe of the Soul 3, 7. 

Euripides's Phœniſſæ 3, 21, 6 

Exatting to be avoided in Dealing with others 2, 18. Exer 

ciſe requiſite to make Men perfect 1, 18. | 

Extraordinary things move Admiration 2, 10. 


F. 


Fabius Labeo's Trick 1, 10. Fab. Maximus's wiſe 
& Delaying 1, 24. his Subtilty and Cunning 1, 30. 
Fabricjus's Fuſtice 1, 13. 3, 4, 22. | 
Faith, the Foundation of Fuſtice 1, 7. ſet up in the Cas 
pitol next to Jupiter 3, 29. 10 be keps with Enemies, 
ibid. ſee Oaths, Ko 
Fathers often followed in courſe of Life by their Sans, 1, 
32. Rules to be obſerved in imitating them 1, 33, whes 
ther to be accuſed by their Sons, ſnould they plot againſ8 
the , 23. of ET At 3 INT | 
Fear, ons Cauſe of Injuftice 1, 7. Promiſes made thro 
Fear not binding 1, to. an improper way of getting 
Men ＋ be of onr Side; and the ill Conſequences of it 
2, 7 122 | | , 
Feciat Law of the Romans 1, 11. 3, 29. | 
Fides derived by the Stoicks 1, 7. Ex fide bona, 4 Form 
in Law 3, 17. PACE 
Fightmg, when laudable 1, 23. Lt 
Fimbria, Judge in aCaſe 3, 19, ts ck 
Flatrerers to be avoided 1, 26. Eftates got by Flattery 
ſcandalous 3, 18. 25 2 
Force and Fraud, the two ways of injuring Men; the las- 
ter mere odious 1, 13. 4 couragious Man cannot be forced 
3, 31. | | 
Forms in Fudgment 3, 15. the general Form or Rais 3, 5. 
Fortune muſt yield to Nature 1, 33. her Influence upos 
the good or ill Succeſs of Attions 2, 6. Seditions will 
never be wanting, while Men hops to make Fortunes 


2 
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55 them 2, 8. to be tranſported with good or ill For- 
tune, ſhews a mean Spirit 1, 26. 


Freedom; wherein it conſiſts 1, 20. 
Fretfulneſs upon unſeaſonable Viſits, & c. to be avoided 1,25. 


Friends neceſſary for all 2, S. all. common among Friends 


1, 16. the. Counſel of Friends ſhould be asked 1, 26. 
Men are born for their Friends, as well as themſelves 
1, 8. Corrections, Counſel, & c. due among Friends 1, 
17. how much may be done for the ſake of a Friend 3, 


1e. Damon and Pythias tuo Friends, ibid. Cloſeneſs 


of Union between Friends 1, 17. | 
Friendſhip makes many become one 1, 17. is cemented by. 


likeneſs of Manners, ibid. to be broken off by little and. 


Cle 1g: 33: 


I 


G. 


FIN 4;e, ſhould not be too flow, & c. 1, 36. 
Generals of the Romans delivered to their Emmi 
3, 30, | 
Genius, ſee Nature. = 
Geometricians Method 3, 17. 
Gentile Feſts 1, 29. Carriage 1, 357. 
Glory made up of three Ingredients 2, 9. Cicero wrote 
two Books about it, ibid. mmſt be uſed with Diſcretion , 
and what the ſhorteſt Cut to it 2, 12, 13. not to be 
gotten ” counterfeiting 2, 12. but by Fuſtice 2, 13; 
cannot be durable unleſs founded upon Virtue 2, 2% 
inconſiſtent with Wickedneſs 3, 22. | 


Gods; Duties to them to be performed firſt 1, 45 how 
their Favour may be procured 2, 3. they never hurt 


ibid. are never angry 3, 28, 29. 
Good Fortune; it is a ſign of a low Spirit to be tranſport- 
ed with it 1, 26. | 
Good Men jo called from Juſtice 1, 7. 2, II. who 3, 
15. 19. very hard to be found, ibid, it is always pro- 

fitable to be one, ibid. Good Men deſire Honeſty, not 
erg 3. 9... 5 
Good-Will, ſee Love. 
Government. of a State like the Office of a Guardian 13 25. 

the ſeveral. Duties of thoſe that govern 2, 21, & c. 

| Gownmen 


G 
G 


6. 
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Gownmen as uſeful as Soldiers 1, 22, 23. . 
Gracchus Father of the two Gracchi 2, 12. his Saus 
juſtiy ſlain, ibid. ruined. by their levelling Principles 
* 2. e Shar” x | 
Gratidianus 3, 16, 20. | | | 
Gratitude a muſt neceſſary Duty, in which we ſhould: 
imitate fruitful Fields 1, 15. all People hate one that 
zs not Grateful 2, 18. _ 1 LH 
Greatneſs of Soul, natural to Man 1, 4. what it appears 
in I, 5, inclines Men to Ambition 1, 8, 19. is often 
too hot 1, 15. uſually made moſt Account of in the 
World 1 18. neceſſary for Stateſmen more than Philo- 
ſophers 1, 20. its Deſcription, and how it differs from 
Greatneſs of Underſtanding 1, 23. ſeen er en in 4a re- 
tired Life 1, 26. is Savageneſs, if not accompanied with. 
Juſtice 1, 44. lee. Courage. i 
Greek and Latin #0 be joined 1, 1. to bring Greek mio. 
Diſcourſe, ridiculous 1, 31. pL Hd 
Guilty Perſons may ſometimes be defended. 2, 14. 
Gyges's Ring 3, 9, 19. 1 


a n. 


Annibal Cruel 1, 12. ſends ten to Rome after the 
Fight at Cannæ 1, 13. 3, 32. al 5 
Haſtineſs in giving aſſent, a Fault in the ſearch of Truth. 
1, 7. the Paſſmns ſhould not through haſte out-run 
Regen I, 29, 5 
Hate, able to ruin the greateſt Power 2, 7, 8. A 
Haugheineſs in Proſperity to. be avoided 1, 26. 1 
Health how to be preſerved 2, 24. | 
Hecaton the Rhodian 3, 15, 23. 3 
Help: not to help the Injured if we can, is Injuſtice 1. 7. 
Hercules fees tuo ways 1, 32. is placed among the Gods 


f 35 1 ' - 
Herillus exploded 1, 2. | 

Herodotus the Hiſtorian 2, 12 

Heſiod' Rule 1, 15. | he os 01 

Hire, the worſt means of winning Men to our fide 2, 6. 

Honeſtum, whence it reſuits 1, 4, 5. laudable in itſell, 
ibid. would make the World in love with it, could 

. . e 
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be ſeen r, 5. ſhews itſelf by its own Brightneſs, 1; 


9: entitles a Man to our Liberality, 1, 14, 15. 2, 20. 
more eſpecially defer ves our Study 2, 3. naturally pleaſeth 
Men, 2, 9. is the ſame with Profi 35 3. 7, 8, &c. 
honeſt Man, who 3, 19. e 
Honour; the Deſire of it tempts Men to Inſuſtice 3, 20. 
Hortenſtus Adila 2, 15. uſes à faiſe Will 3, 18. 
Hoſpitality to be kept by great Men 1, 39. praiſed de- 
ſervedly by Theophraſtus 2, 18. | 
Hoſtis, its Signification among the old Romans 1, 12, 
Hot Counſels and Deſigns preferred by ſome 1, 24. 
Houſe, of what Sort becomes a great Man 1, 39. the 
Maſter ſhould be an Honour to his Houſe ibid. 
Humility requiſite in Proſperity 1, 26. 
Huamours, fee Namre. 
Hunting, a Manly Recreation 1, 29. | 
Hypocriſy ſhould be baniſhed out of the World 3, 14, 


I. 


Eſeing in what Kind and Degree allowable r, 29. In- 
eritance; the beſt a Father can leave to his Son, is 
the Fame of his Virtues 1, 33. DE * 

Injuries, two Ways of doing them 1, 13. injuring others 
moſt contrary to Nature 3, 5. | 5 

Tnjuſtice of two Sorts, and the Cauſes of each 1, 7, 8, 
«ay greateſt, which is done under the Mast of Ho- 
net) I, 13, 

Innocent Perſons never to be atcuſed 2, 14. 

Intereſt draws one way, and Honeſty another 1, 3. ns baſe 
Thing can be any one's Intereſt 3, 19. ſhould be meaſured 
by Juſtice 3, 21. * 

Hocrates contrary to Ariſtotle 1, 1. 

— 4 2, 14. 8 | | 

Juſtice the moſt ſplendid Virtue 1, 7. makes Men be 


called Good, ibid. 2, 11. the Duties of it 1, 7. is 
alter d upon an Alteration of the Circumſtances 1, 
10. to be kept” toward thoſe that have injur'd us, 
and Enemies 1, 11. toward the meaneſt, ſuch as 
Slaves 1, 13. is the only way of obtaining our Ends 
2, 3« makes Men truſt us more than Prudence 2, 
9. 10 
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9 n0 Man juſt, who is afraid of Death, & c. 2, 11. 
Juſtice gets us all the three Ingredients of Glory, ibid. 
is neceſſary for all Men, even Pirates 2, 11. Kings 
were at firſt choſe, and Laws made, for the ſake of 
it 2, 12, 70 Credit can be taſting, that is not built 
upon it 2, 20. is the Queen of all Virtues 3, 6. no- 
thing profitable that is contrary #0 it 3, 22, &c. 


K. 


Indneſſes ſhould be done to Honeſt rather than Greas 
Men 2, 20. not to be done to one by injuring a- 
not her, ibid. See Benefits. 

Kings formerly choſe for their Fuſtice 2, 12. no Faith in 
caſe of a Kingdom 1, 8. Fuſtice violated for a King» 
dom 3, 21. many treacherous, and but few faithful to 
Kings, ibid. | 

Knowledge how deſired, &c. by Men 1, 4, 6. muſt give 
place to Action 1, 43. is 4 barren Accompliſhment 
without Juſtice 1, 44. that of Honeſty beſt 2, 2, 3, 3, 2. 

Knavery to be avoided 2, 3. few Actions wholly free 

from it 3, 15. See Dolus malus, 


L. 


Acedzmonians; Plato's Obſervation of them 1, 19, 
4 ruined by Epaminondas 1, 24. forſaken by their 
Allies 2, 7. murther their King Agis, &c. 2, 23. 

Lætorius's Law 3, 15. | 

Language, ſee Diſcourſe. 

Largi, of two ſorts 2, 16. 

Latin to be joyned with Greek 1, 1. 

Laws; a malicious Interpretation of them a means of 
Roguery 1, 10. puniſh Offenders according to Yuſtice 
1, 25. why firſt invented 2, 12. uſe the ſame Lan- 
guage to all Conditions ibid. the Knowledge of them 
creditable at Rome 2, 19. gives a Man Opportuni- 
ries of obliging ibid. the End and Deſign of them 3, 
5. how they root out Frauds 3, 19. the Lam of 
Nations different from that of particular Cities ibid, 
Roman Law taken from Nature, and its Excellence 
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ibid. Law of Nature takes in all Men 3, 6, Lau- 
ſuits to be avoided, 2, 18. : 
Learners how beſt corrected 1, 41. | 
Learning; who may be allowed to give themſelves up to 
the Study of it 1,20. is a Pleaſure, not a Labour, 3, 2. 
Tetters, how to be expreſſed 1, 37. | 
Levelling Eſtates Aude, &c. 2, 24, &C. 
Liberality: Three Cautions to be obſerved in it 1, 14 2, 
25. muſt be governed by Juſtice ibid. to give to one 
what is taken from another, not Liberaltty ibid. ts 
whom it ſhould be moſt ſhewn 1, 15, 18. 2, 18, 20, 
moves the Peoples Love 2, 9, 18. conſiſts in doing Kind- 
neſſes either by Money or Labour; the latter prefer- 
able 2, 15. has got no bottom ibid. how the Liberal 
diſpoſe of their Money 2, 16, | 
Liberty ought to be — of all contended for x, 20. where- 
in it conſiſts ibid. bites deeper after ſhe has been chain- 
r 98155 * 
Life of Retirement, and that of Public Buſineſs compared 
I, 21. ſeveral Men take ſeveral ways of Life 1, 32. 
the difficulty of chooſing a way of Life; and what 
chiefly to be regarded in it 1, 32,33+ ſhould not eaſily 
be Ale I, 33. how ſuch Change ſhould be made 
ibid. | 
Little Indecencies eſpecially to be avoided 1, 40. in the 
leaſt things we obſerve what is becoming 1, 14. 
Love of themſeives and Off pring in all Animals 1, 4. 
Love a ſtronger Motive to Obedience than Feay, 2, 
7, 8. how to be gained of the People 2, 9. by what 
we are to judge of Mens Love to us 1, IF. we ſhould 
do moſt for thoſe, by whom we are loved moſt 1bid. 
general Love, and that of Friendſhip, how far neceſſary 
2, 8. | IS 
Lucullus magnificent in Building 1, 39. 
Lycurgus the Law-giver of Sparta 1, 2·2 
Lying abominable 1, 42. 3, 14. ſhould be baniſhed from 
all Commerce 3, 15. is inconſiſtent with the Character 
of a good Man 3, 20, * 
Lyſander enlarged the Spartan Empire 1, 22. Craſty 
1, 30. the Ephore baniſhed 2, 23. | | 


Lyſis Maſter of Epaminondas 1, 44. By 


LM 3 
i M. 
eee deſert Demetrius 2, 7. Paullus took 
the Treaſure of Macedon 2, 22. p 
Magiſtrates Duties 1, 24, 25, 34. 2, 21, &c. 
Mamercus put by the Conſulſhip 2, 17. Ef 
Man; how different from Brutes 1, 4, 30. not born for 
himſelf alone 1, 7. all things on Earth made for him, 
ſay the Stoicks ibid, we ſhould ſhew a reſpett for all 
Men. 1, 28, 36. and deſire to be thought well of by 
them ibid. ſome are Men in Name only 1, 30. Men 
may be allowed ſome Ornaments; but muſt avoid Nice- 
neſs 1, 36. naturally love Society 1, 43, 44. do the 
moſt Good and Harm to one another 2, 3, 4. 5. to 
procurs their Love the chief of Virtue 2, 5. by what 
means they are drawn to be for us 2, 6. every Man 
ſhould help any other, becauſe he is a Man 3, 6. 
Manlius Luc. and Titus 3, 31. | | 
Marius made Conſul, & c. 3, 20. Marius Gratidianus 3, 
IG, 20, . PEW bt | 5 
Marriage the cloſeſt Bond of Society 1, 17. 
Medes choſe the juſteſt Men Kings 2, 12. 
Merchandice, how far oreditable 1, 42. 
Merchant of Corn's Caſe 3, 12, 23. | 
Merits of the Receiver to be conſidered in giving; of four 
ſorts 1, 14. 
Mexellus accuſed by Marius 3, 20. and Africanus's Diſ- 
ſent 1, 25. | | 
Metrodorus's Opinion about Happineſs 3, 33. 
Milo got great Honour 2, 17. bo 
Mind of Man always in motion 1, 6. conſiſts in Reaſon 
and Appetite 1, 28, 36, Decency to be kept in its mo- 
tions 3, 36. Filihineſs of the Mind more loathſome than 


of the Body 3, 29. | 5 
Moderation uhat 1, 40. is beſt in moſt things 1, 36. 
Modeſty, Baſhfulneſs, & c. 1, 27. the Duties of them diſ- 

ferent from thoſe of Juſtice 1, 28. forbids to do or 

name ſome things 1, 35. the Cynicks argue againſt 

it ibid. nothing virtuous or becoming without it, 1, 41. 
ſets off Eloquence, eſpecially in young Men 2, 14. 
Money : See Hire, Riches, & c. thoſe tryed with * 

FR who 


E 
who have withſtood its Temptations 2, 11. how bef 
laid out 2, 16, 17, 18, bad Money ſhould not be pur 
en . 235 - 
Motives drawing Men to favour us, & c. 2, 6. 


Mummius too Corinth, &c. 2, 22, DET 
Muſicians diſcover the leaſt Faults in MAuſick 1, 40, 41. 


N. 


\ TAſica killed T. Gracchus 1, 22. 

Nature ſhould be taken for Guide, and then we can- 

not err 1, 28. Pleaſures, &c, unworthy Mans Nature 
T, 30, variety of Mens particular Natures ibid, every 
one (hould follow his own Nature; and how far 1, 
31. nothing becoming that is contrary to it ibid. ita 
great influence on our Attions ibid. has greater ſway 
than Fortune 1, 23. directs to Modeſty 1, 35. is both 
an Human and Divine Law 3, 5. enjoyns each Mgn 

to help another 3, 6. always deſires what is becoming 
3, 8. to live according to Nature, the Stoical chief 
Good 3, 3. 

Neceſſity, not the Motive to Society among Men, 1, 44. 

Niceneſs in Carriage 1, 35. Dreſs, & c. 1, 36. 

Nola and Naples quarrel about their Bounds 1, 1% 


Non putaram, 4 Fool's ſhift 1, 23. 
O. 


02 given to Soldiers 1, 11. what is to be con ſule- 


red in Oaths 1, 13. 3, 29. I am not tied by Oath 


to a Deceiver 3, 28, 29. Oath is a religious A ſffirma- 
tion, &c. 3, 29. the Sacredneſs of them among ſt the 
old Romans 3, 31. not eluded by ſhifts 1, 13. 3, 32. 
Obſcene Feſting 1, 29. Talking diſcovers ill Incunations, 
. 1, . | | 
Obſcure Sub joots to be negletied 1, 6. 


Offence : a fear of giving Offence, a cauſe of Injuſtice 1, 


9. 4 cauſe of Miſmanagement in Civil and Military 
Affairs 1, 24. it is the Duty of Modeſty not to give 
Offence 1, 28. nothing to be done, that may eſfend the 

Eyes and Ears 1, 3% 
Offices 


oa ky bad band nd 
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Offices a moſt uſeful and comprehenſive Subject, 1, 3. 33 
2. who have a Right to diſtourſe about them 1, 2. 
Old Age to be reverenced 1, 34, 41. the Duties of it 1, 34 
Opinion of the World concerning us not to be neglected x, 


28. 

Oratory and Philoſophy to be joined 1, 1. 

Order in our Words and Actions 1, 40. 

Oreſt es gives 4 Dinner to the People 2, 17. 

Other Mens Affairs appears ſmall to us, as things at 4 

diſtance 1, 9. we ſhould mind by others what is be- 
coming 1, 42. we (an ſooneſt ſee Faults in others ibid. 

Own : every one to keep in the Enjoyment of his own 2, 
22. 0wn's Intereſt how far to be regaraed 3, 5, 10, 


p. 


Ain racks and torments us 2, 10. not the greateſt 
Evil 3, 29. I TOON 

Pains ſhould be proportioned to what we are about 1, 39. 

Painters ſet their Works out to be viewed 1, 41. 

Panætius, who he was 1, 2. left his Work about Duties 
unfinſbed 3, 2, 7. | 
Particulars; nothing to be done for them, that is a 

Damage ta the Publick z, 21, ſhould not have Intereſt 
ſeparate from the Publick 3, 6. | | 

Parts; Men have ſeveral Parts to be afted 1, 30, 32. 

Parts of the Body well fitted by Nature 1, 35, 

Paſſion : Injuries done in a Paſſion leſs hainous than in 
cold Blood 1, 8. ſhould be governed by Reaſon 1, 29, 
36, 39. 2, 5» diſturb both Body and Mind 1, 29. 10 

is done in à Paſſion ibid. 

Pauſanias, Spartan General 1, 22 

Paullus had all the Riches of Macedon 2, 22. 

Pericles's Anſwer to Sophocles 1, 40. is blamed by Pha- 
lereus 2, 17. | | | 

People careſſed, & c. 2, 16. 

Peripateticks differ liztie from the Academicks 1, 1. 3, 
4. have a right to treat about Duties I, 2. require 4 
Mediocrity, and ſay Anger was given us to good Pur- 

| +  fojes: 


be ſhunued in Di 1 I, 38. nothing can be liked that 
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poſes 1, 25. their's a moſt noble and ancient Philoſophy: 
&> 2. | 

Perjury; when a Man is guilty of it 3, 29. 

Phaeton 3, 25, 

Phalaris 2, 7. 3, 6. 

Philip of Macedon, above his Son in good Nature 1, 26. 
adviſes his Son to ſpeak kindly to the People 2, 14. re- 
bukes him for giving them Money 2, 15. 

m"_Þ p's Harangues in his Tribuneſhip 2, 21. his ill Coun- 
eil 3, 22. | 

Philoſophers unjuſt in minding only their Studies 1, 9. re- 
linquiſh the Publick ibid. their Method of rooting out 
Frauds 3, 17. none may aſſume that Name, without 
giving Rules about Duty 1, 2. their Study commended 
2, 2. Philoſophy a Comfort in Affliction 2, 1, 2. a rich 
and plentiful Soil 3, 2. the meaning of the word 2, 2. 

Pirates ought to have no Faith kept with them 3, 29. can- 
not be without Juſtice 2, 11, N 

Place, its Tufluencè tn aur Actions 1, 40. 

Plato might have made an excellent Orator 1, 1. his ſay- 
ing, That Men are not born for themſelves only 1, 7. 
his Miſtake about the Philoſophers 1, 9. his two Rules 

about Government 1, 25. his Saying about Ambition 
ibid. his excellent Saying about Prudence 1, 10. his 
Fable about Gyges 3, 9. 

Plays and Recreations how far allowable 1, 29, Play at 
Even and Odd, &c. 3, 19. | 

Players chooſe the Parts fitteſt for them 1, 31. their re- 
ſpett to Modeſty 1, 35. 

Pleaſures of Body beneath a Man 1, 30, | 

Pleaſures are alluring Miſtreſſes 2, 10. are contrary to 
Honeſty 3, 33. may ſerve to give a reliſh to Actions ibid. 
ſhould not be regarded in Eating, &C. 1, 30, 

Poetical Decorum 1, 28, Poets ſet their Works out to be 
__.S_5. T Ie | | 

Polybius the Hiſtorian 3, 32. 

Pompey Sext. 4 Geometrician I, 6. | 

Pompey the Great, his Saying to Cicero 1, 20. his Par- 
iy unſucceſsfal 2, #3, his magnificent Shows: to the 
People 2, 16. | 2 


Pomponius the Tribune 3, 31. : 
Fontiug 
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Pontias C. the Samnite 2, 21. 
Poppilius a Roman Commander 1, 11. 
Popular Expreſſions to be us'd 2, 10. 
Power, the Deſire of it draws Men to Injuſtice 3, 21. 
Practice neceſſary to perfeft a Man in Virtue 1, 18. 
Precepts inſufficient without Exerciſe ibid. 
Preſent things more acceptable for a time 2, 17. 
Pride in Proſperity to be avoided 1, 26. 
Private Men ſhould be kept in their Eſtates 2, 21. 
Prodigal who 2, 16, | 
Profit the ſame with Honeſty 2, 3, 3, 3, 7, 12, &c. 
moves all Men 3, 8. 28. The Appearance of it makes 
Men att contrary to Duty 3, 11. ought to be rejected 


ibid, every thing honeſt, profitable; and every thing 


profitable honeſt, 3, 8. 

Promiſes not always obliging 1, 10, 3, 24, 25. 

Property, its Original 1, 7. ; 

Prudence, the Duties reſulting from it 1, 3, Conſiſts in 
the Knowledge of Truth, and is moſt natural to Man 
I, 6. of but little Worth without Juſtice 1, 43. Aiſ⸗ 
ferent from Craft 1, 19, 2, 3. 3, 17. 4 Definition of 


it 1, 43. makes Men confide in us, if joyn'd, & c. 2, 9. 


Public Officers ſhould be free from Paſſion, & c. 1, 20, 
25. ſhould ſee that what they undertake be honeſt ibid. 
remember Plato's two Rules 1, 25. a Deſcription of a 
good one ibid. ſhould be courteous, affable, &c. ibid. 
do the Bra veſt Aftions 1, 26. ſhould guard their Eyes 
as we'l as Hands 1, 40. not to be reſiſted 1, 41, pub- 
lick and private Life compared 1, 21. 

Puniſhments ; Rules to be obſerved about them 1, 15, if 
ſome eſcape them, others grow more inſolent 2, 8. 

Pyrrho can give no Rules about Duty 1, 2, 2, 2. 

Phyrrhus his Speech upon giving up the Priſoners 1, 12. 4 
Deſerter offers to poyſon him 1, 12, 3, 22. 

Pythagoras 1, 17, 30. 

Pythius, a Banker, &c. 3, 14. 


R. 


R. in giving nþ our Aſſent to be avoided 1, 6. 2; 
2. in our Attions 1, 29. | | 
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Reaſon ought to be the governing Faculty in Man 1, 29. 

Rebukes in Friendſhip 1, 17, Tee Chiding. 

Regularity, lee Unsformity. 

Regulus taken by the Carthaginians, c. 1, 3. 3, 26, 
& c. Relations ſhould be conſidered before other People 
I, I4, 16. 

Republick, Cicero wrote ſix Books about it 2, 17. | 

Reſpeft ſhould be had for all Men 1, 28. eſpecially thoſe 
we Converſe with 1, 35, 36, 38. 

Retired People do very noble things 1, 26. See Life. 

Revenge muſt be kept within Bounds 1, 11. | 

Rheterick- Maſters over-run all 1, 36. 

Riches why deſired 1, 8. it is not enough to get, unleſs 

one know how to uſe them 2, 12. neither to be kept too 
cloſe or too open 2, 15. the beſt Fruit of them 2, 16, 
are too much reſpected 2, 20. to be got not ſor ourſelves 

alone, &c. 3, 15. are not profitable if accompanied with 
Inſamy 3, 22, See Avarice, Liberality. 

Romans famous for Courage 1, 18. their ancient Fu- 
ſtice and Kindneſſes to Allies when changed 2, 8. ruin- 
ed by Tyranny and Oppreſſios ibid. 5 

Romulus did ill in killing Remus 3, 10. 

Roſcius Amerinus defended by Cicero 2, 14. 

Rule, the Deſire of it natural to Men 1, 4. general Rule 
or Meaſure 3, 5. | 

Rutilius had the Name of an honeſs Man, &c. 2, 13. 
Scholar of Panztius 3, 2. | | | 


8. 


ppp famous for a Victory 1, 22: 
| Salmacis 1, 18. | | 
Scævola gives more than was ashed for an Eſtate 3, 15. 
Pontifex Max. 3, 17. | | 
Scepticks, their Opinion 2, 2. | . : 
Secrecy, nothing to be committed out of Hopes of it 3, 2, 9, 
& c. | 
Se!f-love keeps Men from ſeeing their Duty 1, 9. Nature al- 
lows a Man to love 257 firſt 3, 5, 10. but not to iu- 
Jure others for the ſake of ſelf ibid. 3, 6. | Seller 
| ali 
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Seller bound to tell the Faults of his Goods 3, 12, 33, & e. 
ſhould uſe no Arts to enhance their Price 3, 15, 

Serious things to be handled ſeriouſly 1, 37. 49. 

Shows to the People, how far allowable 2, 16, 17. 

Sincerity agreeable to Man's Nature 1, 4. 

Singing openly a great Rudeneſs 1, 0. 

Slaves how to be dealt with 1, 13. 2, 7. Tricks in ſelling 

them puniſhed 3, 17. | 

Society: the Principles, Sorts, and Degrees of it 1, 16, 17. 
nothing that Man ſhould be more concerned for 1, 43. 
Man by Nature ſociable 1, 44. Neceſſity not the Mo- 
tive to Society ibid. Duties of it of ſeveral Degrees, in 
what Order to be performed 1, 43. Univerſal Society of 
what Nature 3, 12, 

Socrates facetious and drolling 1, 30. of extraordinary Vir2 
tues 1, 41. his ſhorteſs Cut to Glory 2, 12, 13. uſed 38 
curſe thoſe that ſeparate Profit and Honeſty 3, 13. 

Solon, Athenian Law-giver 1, 22. his Craft , 30, 

Sons ſhould live as becomes the Name of their Anogſtors 
7, 22, 23. do not both with their Fathers 1, 15, 

Sophocles the Tragedian 1, 40. | 

Soul's Functions more noble than the Bodies 2, 13. 

Sperch, ſee Diſcourſe, | ; 

State, how to be ſupported 2, 7, 8, 3, 22. | 

Stiles of Rloquence and Phjlofaphy to bir bus rultivated 1, 1. 

Stoicks; Cicero follows them in inis Book 1, 2. great 
Admirers of Derivations 1, 8. uh chief Good, &c. 
35 3. | : 

Strangers Duties in a Place 1, 34. 4 difference to be made 
between them 1, 41. ſhow not be forbid n City 3, 11. 

Srudy not to be ſpent upon ab ſoumm and diſpuult Subjects 1, 7. 
the end of it ibid. ſnoul give Place ro Action, 1, 4, 6, 
43, 44, 45 

Subject of a Diſcourſe muſt be fp ſt explained 1, 2. diffe- 
rent Subfelts require different ways of Expreſſion 2, 10. 

Subjects of common Diſcourſe v, 37. 

Sulpitius an Aſtronomer 1, 6. an Orator arcuſes Norba- 
nus 2, 14. 

Summum jus, ſumma injuria 1, 10. 

Swearing upon one's 'Conſtience 3, 16. my Tongue ſwore, 

but, KC, 3, 29. | 

| Sylla 
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Sylla ¶Lucius's] inhuman Pictory 2, 8. 
Sy lla [Pub.] Kinſman to the former ibid, 
T. 
| ag away what is another's, a breach of Fuſtice 1. 


7. moſs contrary to Nature 3, 5, 6. taking away 


from one and giving to another, no Liberality 1, 14. 10 
good Man will take from another to enrich himſelf 3, 19. 

Tall, ſee Diſcourſe. 

Taxes, the People not to be burthened with them 2, 21. 
Tax-gatherers hated 1, 42. a 

Ten Men ſent by Hannibal to Rome, &&. I, 13, 3, 32. 

Temperance 1, 5, the Duties of it muſ# not always give 

- place co thoſe of Juſtice 1, 45. aud Sobriety adorn 4 
young Man 2, 13. nothing profitable that is contrary ta 
7 3, 33. | 

Tenths paid to the Gods 2, 17. 

Terence's Chremes 1, 9. | 

Thebe Wife of Tyrant Alexander 2, 7. 


Themiſtocles 1, 22. his Opinion about marrying a Daugh< 


ter 2, 20, his Propoſal to the Athenians 3, 11. | 
Theophraſtus 1, 1. his Book about Riches 2, 16, praiſes 

Hoſpitality 2, 18, 
Theſeus's Wiſh granted by Neptune 1, 10, 3, 25. 
Thieves canvor ſubſiſt without Fuſtice 2, 11. 


| Thinking ; the Endof it 1, 6. a good Man will not think 


what he is aſhamed ſhould be known 3, 19. 
Thracians branded 2, 7. TELL: 

Time and Place make Actions good or bad 1, 40. 
Trades, which creditable, &c. 1, 42. Tradeſmen ſhould 
avoid lying 1, 42. bejuſt 2, 11. | 

Treachery, & c. contrary to Reaſon 3, 17. 

Truce for thirty Days 1, Io. 5 

Truſt: how Men are induced to truſt us 2, 9. Truſts not 
always to be reſtored 3, 25. 

Truth, the Love of it natural to Man 1, 4, 30. 1We 
Faults in ſearch of it to be avoided 1, 6. | | 

Tyrants generally come to ill Ends 2, 7. 10 kill them counts 
ed glorious among the Romans 3, 4. are Enemies of hu- 


man Society 3, 6. lead miſerable Lives 3, 31. * 
Va 


N 


V. 
5 s 2 Pleaſure ſhould not be regarded in them I, 
30. 


Viriathus, the Luſitanian Robber 2, 11. 

Virtue alone, or at leaſt chiefly, deſirable 1, 2, 3, 7. | 

Var tues all connected 1, 5. 2, 10. forces us to love the per- 
ſons that poſſeſs it 1, 17. 2, 9. its principal Office to pro- 
cure the Love of Men 2, 5. conſiſts in three things ibid. 
moves Men's Admiration 2, 10. when it appears with 
greateſt Splendor ibid. ſcorns affinity with Pleaſure 3, 33. 
fee Honeſty. | 

Ulyſſes of a Temper to underga any thing 1, 31. would 
have have avoided the War 3, 26. 

Unable : thoſe who are unable to exerciſe ſome Virtues, 
ſhould take the more care to get others 1, 23. | 

Ungrateſul Men hated by all 2, 18. 

Uniformity of Life, whence it ariſes 1, 31, 40, is moſt Be- 
coming ibid, | | ; | 

Unjuſt : thoſt who ſpend their Lives in Contemplation are ſo 
F, 9. and thoſe who mind no body's Buſineſs but their 
own ibid. 

Voice ſhould be clear and harmonious, & c. 1, 37. 

Voluntary: no true Virtue, that is not ſo 1, 9. 

Uſurers hated 1, 42, Cato's Opinion of Uſury 2, 25. 


W. 


FT Ant: we ſhould be moſt liberal to thoſe that want 
'  mnoſt, & c. I, 15. 2, 18. 

War : Laws of it to be obſerved 1, 11. 3, 29. may be un- 
dertaken; but it muſt be for the ſake of Peace 1, 11, 23. 
the Management of it leſs glorious than Civil Prudence 1, 
22. Couragetn it recommends a young Man 2, 13. 

Ways two, of Pleaſure and Virtue 1, 32. 

Wicked: to be ſo, never profitable 3, 15. 

Will forged of Minut, Baſilius, exc. 3, 18. 

Wiſdom, which the chief 1, 43. the Definition and Com- 
mendation of it 2, 2. t0 bs often with wiſe Mew, re- 

e | | ” commends 
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EEE . a young Man 2, 13. a wiſe Man not Wiſe for 
— 8 ſelf,” good for nothing 3, 15. | 

eng WPori-houſe can have nothing gentile in it 1, 42. 

> © "World, we ſhould endeavour to be well thought of by all the 


World 1, 28. 
X. 


a Antippus the Lacedzmonian 3, 26. 
KXenocrates the ſevereſt Philoſopher 1, 30. 
Kenophon's OEconomic ks tranſlated by Cicero 2, 24. 
1. 


| Oung Men: the Duties of them 1, 34. how they ſhould 
Lale themſelves taken Notice of in the World 2, 13. 
are not envied, but rather encouraged, ibid. 
2. 


_—_ belds Vit ur to be ihe only Good, 3.8. 
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